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STATE OF THE ARMY. 

“ A merry place it was in days of yore,” 

Dut something ails it now.” 

Motto to St. Ronan's Well, 

fn a former number of these miscellaneous papers, 1 took occa¬ 
sion (i)ide “ Feelings of the Army”) to warn those readers whom 
it should most particularly concern, against mistaking the apparent 
repose of the Army for the positive happiness and contentation 
which used to pervade it. Of course at all times there has been 
some grumbling, because there is that in every body of men, every 
community, and in almost every family; but it was confined to 
individuals, and it is impossible to deny that for these seven ye&rs 
past, this army has been in a state of moodiness, which can only 
have arisen from very nearly unqualified misgovernment. The 
chief trait of this misgoverning process was, unquestionably, par- 
simony. We may theorise as much as we like^about purely chival¬ 
rous feelings, and the reward of glory and fame being sufficient for a 
soldier, but it is all mere cimf—either silly or hypocritical—for a 

sordid Government never will be so zealously served as a munificent 

• 

one. In the first place, there are other noble qualities always con¬ 
comitant with genuine pecuniary liberality, which cannot oo-ejiist 
with a niggardly disposition, and a man of a generous nature will 
be more willingly served (from an affection, or admiration, which 
such a nature will beget) than will oi^e of a penurious character. 
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even supposing each I'd give the srimo amount ol wages, and require 
in return the same degree of lafor. It is a general effect of 
parsimony to weigh down the spirits of those who are snbjeotcd to 
its operation, oven though they may be literally paid well enough lor 
their services. J>at it keeps them suspicious, and ill at case, for there ^ 
is no knowing how soon the scale of remuneration will be lowered ; 
and, at any rale, when they fed they arc but paid in strict proportion 
to t'i.eir work, they satisfy their consciences by scrupulously t/oi'wg 
tli.it work, but canjiot for the life of them fed a lively interest in its 
con.scqueyces, nor be ,-olicitous about a priisperity of which they arc 
certain of partaking not the fruits. Narrowing these general 
leinarks to the case as between the Company and the Army, the 
latter found it.self in one item suddenly curtailed, and a stop put to any 
increa->e in Ihcir brauchc.s, and indeed every little opportunity taken 
lor iiibblmg at its allowances; and all lids in order to bring up lee 
way after a coarse of reckless (bat .seiri«-'i, not generous) s((uandcr- 
ing wliicli fell but little ^to il, and for the remedying of which 
it fdt tliaC il should not have been the party taxed. 'Flic 
weallh javi.'<ihed on tiie support of a usidesss, or at least not an 
imli-p'. ns.ible, civil esta’olislnuent; tin* mismanagement of the trade; 
the overpaid home cstaljlishmcut, and more of that desciiplion, 
were the causes ct the outlay, which led to the financial difficulties, 
and not the military establishment which has never been in c.vccssof 
prSportion to the territory (il is now greatly wil/iin a just propor¬ 
tion) and winch the revenues ot the countries it conquered would 
always have sufficed to pay, had they been fairly and judiciously 
u administered, ^nd a surplus yielded to the treasury besides. And 
to soften orcoinpens^o for these hard measures, there never has been 
any thing done, in the way of accelerating promotion, or appealing 
to the liner feelings of the army ; but all has been conducted on the 
slrici mercantile principle which acknowledges no rule of action 
but that whicit is governed by ‘‘ profit and loss,” and which, if it 
can bring about present saving by present paring, cares nothing for 
the consequences of ^ucll a system on the times or persons who are 
to make the future. The structure of Lord William Bentinck’s 
mind, and the nature of his nature^ as completely disabled him from 
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taking a coinprcUensive view of a great system of policy» as the 
structure of my hand prevents it from grasping tije ^ome of Si. 
Paul’saud 1 have no doubt that the more he came to act in view, and 
under examination, of tlie British Public (wliich he has never had 
to do yet) the more will he he exhibited as ll>e nanowest, the moan 
cst, and the most unredeemed by any one public virtue, of ail our 
public men. IJis cold-souled system reduced the army to a state ol 
at least indifference to the interests of the Government (thus sepa 
rated from its own) which it is far easier to bring about than to 
banish ; and he was hated by some and despised by otlieiik lor tea 
sons which, untortunalely, were not .so exclusively personal to him 
self, as to coniine the public ill-will entirely to the man, indepeo 
dently of those who were so warning in consideration foi tiion 
.servants as to first employ and then support, and linally to ap¬ 
plaud liim,—thoug'h this last was a gratuitous wound to our li'cl- 
ings, because it uas not only unmerited, but it was insincere, a. 
has been proved by the iault found wi^i many of liis acts ''imi- 
he has returned to England) and the iion-confenn^nt of the u.soal * 
rewaids. The double blow indicted on the army by the hair 
hatta measure, and the sla.shing reduction which crowded it with 
.supcrnumerarie.s, in both the European and the Native ranks, 
were amply suflkientSo alienate and disgust it; ll'.ougli care was 
taken that tliere should be other occurrences of a nature to offend us, 
such as the supercession of our Colonels, which, though remedied at 
last, had all the effect of a wound to our professional lionor aud 
interest. The redress of a wrong cannot be felt as a favor, and ac¬ 
cordingly the moral effect of its perpetration cannot be jyadicated 
by its subsequent reparation in consequence of'^he renionstrance.s of 
those who suffered in their prospects by its inllictloii ; and in this 
truth is to be found the danger of all political experiments hav¬ 
ing a tendency, in practice, to deteriorate the interests u])oii which 
they are tried. The hnigt is given, the alarm is raised, and 
the withdrawal of the attempt does not eradicate the moral con¬ 
sequences resulting from its having been perpetrated. I should 
suppose there is not an officer of a standing in the service 
entitling him to his brevet captaincy., who will not confess that 
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the army is difi'erent (for the worse) to what it was, when he 
entered it, £bd that he perceives eitbef discontentment or apathy now 
where formerly he perceived no traces of its existence. Dillercnt per¬ 
sons will give different explanations of this alarming change, but all 
will concur in admitting it as a fact, because all know and feel that 
enthusiasm has departed from the breasts of the arm}'. Europeans 
seem anxious to retire from it; natives seem backward in entering 
it; and those already in it have lost their /ee—to use a phrase for 
which there is no exact English. Now any men (of any caste) may 
be enlisted, and therefore men of high caste care the less to enrol 
themselves; and the abolition ot corporal punishment is already 
mftking itself known by its fruits. 1 never was so astonished (as a 
soldier, I should add displeased—and am not singular in the senti¬ 
ment) at any thing as I was, the other day, at an assertion put fortli 
by the Editor of the that this measure of Lord William 

Bentinck's had not only been productive of no had results, hut 
that lltc “ notoriously improved state of the army” actually spoke 
. in favor of that measure.* The good practical and common-sense 
view, w'hich that Editor generally takes of passing events, ren¬ 
ders his blindness in this case the more inexplicable, and I shall 
presently demonstrate that what he proclaims to he the improved 
state of the army is a mistake arising from a ^want of consi¬ 
deration, and not a dictum founded upon the real state of affairs. In 
the* first place a year is too short a space to enable any one to pro¬ 
nounce in favor of such an experiment as the one in question, though 
much may occur in even a less space to condemn it. If the whole 


* Indeed, nfler all. Ibis wJfd “ displeasure" is belter than *' astoiiUhment," fur the sin¬ 
ner of an Sdiliir basaffurded a clue in lead usoiitnf our wonder. Ob, those pnlaics! He 
Mjra ibe Tories have made a handle of the abolition older to ailacb Lord Willigni 
all^lrue Whiga uiust defend him I No matter whether It if a good and Icgiiiiiiate handle to 
lay bold of or not; ilie Tones have seized it, and that is aulllcient. Tiie Editor's natural 
sbrewdnew, nod belter judgment, are neutralisetl by that one fact. 

* The abolition order Is not defensible; 

But ibe Tories have attacked It; 

*'berefore Wbigs must defend lif 

There is no other reason. I venture to say there Is not a regloieni iu^be service which 
has been reported in improved older ilace,and in coiiscqucnre of, the abolition order; and 
in the Military Chroniile of Ibe lat Instant (July) 1 have just seen an arule communi¬ 
cation, signed a Subador, which abundantly shows Ibe iiiefllclent nature of our present 
penal system. 
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of a ship’s sails were sudden!y^lowered, she woidd still proceed un¬ 
der the influence of the old force; and thus the discipliii^ which a 
system has perfected and matured, will not at once become disorga¬ 
nization from the discontinuance of even its principal cause. Nor 
will it, for a long period, become openly and notoriously relaxed, 
because it is ingrained into the old men, and a certain moral re¬ 
straint will continue in the younger*ones—as a bird long confined 
will be almost afraid to fly out into freedom the very instant the 
door of its cage is opened for its exit. Besides which, there is an 
unavoidable forbearance on the part of the mcn'.s immediate supe¬ 
riors, which, for a time, serves as a compromise or a truce, to keep 
things pretty much in their old slate of existence. But the Editor 
of the Englishman can be very little aware of the frequency (indeed 
none but regimental oillcers can be yet aware of the frequency) 
with wiiicli inadequate punishments, such as drill, are resorted to in 
the very despair of aught benellcial to the service resulting from 
bringing a man to a cuuit-marlial, wliipli can do nothing but di.s- 
charge him. The c.xpro.ssion “ it is no use trying him,” is now a 
common one—of ill omen ; and as the men lliemsclves are perfectly 
aware of this feeling, they arc already getting into a sort of care¬ 
less independence, wliich, in the ripening of time, will undermine 
the army. While thefpower to flog c.xistcd, it had rarely to be put 
in practice; because tlic great virtue of such a power lies almost 
wholly in its existence, and men will now do inucli which they would 
not have done before when the consequences might have been much 
more uncongenial to their feelings, than being discharged from one 
regiment—to enlist in another. Let the opinions of coiipnanding 
officers, and adjutants be collected, and see «fl’hether (Aey will jus¬ 
tify the assertion, th.it, with reference to that abolition, the army is 
notoriously improved What is more, it is not improved in any 
respect. It is not one step nearer now, than it was three years ago, 
to the moral or professional state, in which Lord Hastings left it. 
Its discipline, the large sense of the word, is not so good as it was 
then; though a number of little annoying innovations have been intro¬ 
duced, in order to make the sepoys, in appcari.nce and governance, 
exactly like king’s soldiers—different though they be from them in 
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social habit^ and observances, and evgnin thenalurc of their military 
qualifications ; and there is a certain debasing spy, or tiltlc-tattle sys¬ 
tem crept in us, which I cannot accurately either account for or deluic, 
but which docs seem to extend and ramify from top to bottom, and 
from right to left. If the Editor of the En’^lishnian infers the “ notori¬ 
ous improvement of the army,” from the less frequent or violent oc 
currence of newspaper complaints, he is allowing himself to he 
guided by what, under present circumstauocs, is a false criterion. 
When a new Commander-in-Chief arrived, we knew that matters 
could nolP be worse, and we hoped they might get better; but we 
also know that the (lommander-in-Ciiief possessed at most hut a 
soothing, and not a remedial power ; and that though he might thus 
check personal squabbles, or Heud-Quartfr references, between 
commanding and inferior oflicers, lie could nut operate upon, e.\cept 
very indirectly, the case of alleged wrong between the army and its 
employers. Even in the minor points, as betwcxTi oiJiccr and ollicei 
the lirst-llowing contentment was not long unalloyed, ft \mi.s soon 
' found or suspected that the Adjutant-General (so tliorou^hiy 
unpopular) was not without an iidlucnce, which those to whom 
he was unfriendly experienced; and there were not a few com¬ 
manding officers who abused the power they were newly encou¬ 
raged to exercise, in checking references to ifead-Quarters against 
Ihepiselvcs, or their decisions, whicli references the inju.stice, or 
downright stupidity of those decision.^, rendered essential for justice. 
I do not speak from the slightest personal experience, for I never in 
my life had a difference of opinion on points of duty with a com¬ 
manding «*fficer, hut many illustrative cases have been brought within 
my knowledge, amlHiiat is a pleasanter way of acquiring such 

information than through the medium of personal acquaintance with 

\ 

the facts ! Then, again, the chafed mood of the army remaining 
unsubdued, it ip ready to break forth upon occasions which would not, 
in happier times, have called forth anger—as a man afflicted w'ith 
jealousy will quarrel with his wife for fifty things unconnected with 
the actual ground of his displeasure ! It is remarkable that scarcely 
any of the Cotnmander-in-Chief’s punitory or reprelicnsory orders 
have carried with them the feelings of the army,—-as if it were that 
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wc cannot bear to see any one ij^dividually punished, amid a system 
wliicli is constantly bringing punishment upon all,—and ^me of the 
rases have given rise to wide dissent. This curious fact does not 
denote injustice on the part of the Commander-in-Chief, but rather a 
soreness of mind in all classes of the service, which soreness was 
engendered before his arrival, and cannot be healed over by any 
thing he can do. Suppose a great manufacturer desirous, on 
account of difliculties which have been brought upon him by bis own 
extravagance, to reduce the wages of his workmen, never overpaid, 
but now getting more than be can aft'ord to give, unless l« ohoosi; 
to sacrifice his carriage, bis (own house, and other such luxuries, and 
to reduce the wages of his pampered household. Suppose circum¬ 
stances to make the mass of his workmen so dependent on hi.s .ser¬ 
vice, that although they remonstrate against the reduction of their 
stipend, yet they must continue to work at the reduced rate, or starve. 
Suppose, further, that the steward in his employment is an obdu¬ 
rate, base minded, sordid wretch, wlio.«^ great object is to scpiecze 
the workmen in order to fill his master's coli’crs, in the hope that an 
annuity will eventually be settled on him for bis services ; aiul ac¬ 
cordingly tliat he not only institutes the reductions, but does so, so as 
to irritate the men not only at bis injustice but at the cnld-blooded 
cruelty with which lieYnakes the iniliction. Having done this, suppose 
iiim to retire, and to be succeeded, in a part of his power, by an ot^er- 
seer of the workmen, who feels for their reduced .situation, but who is 
totally unable to relieve them, or comfort them in any way except by 
manifesting a kindly disposition, and seeing justice done to them in tho 
ordinary course of duly. Would any one lie autlioriscrj to pro¬ 
nounce these men restored to their wonteeP feelings of attach¬ 
ment to their employer, under whose sordid conduct to them they 
still continued to suffer; merely because, with reference to the over¬ 
seer, and in their relations tp kirn, they seemed to bo more 
cheerful, or bore, in unusual silence, their privation ? Suppose, 
again, that j,tbese workmen had, on taking service, severally 
agreed to vote for their master at elections, no matter against 
whom, and that they felt bound to continue to do so notwithstand¬ 
ing his arbitrary treatment; can any one imagine they would go 
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SO wiilingl^' And gladly lo (lie poll, find in their hearts wishing him 
success, as they used to do when he was liberal and kind to them ; 
or that they would break their hearts to see him at last, on account 
of his niisinanagcmcut, forced to resign the factory to a richer, 
and more powerful, and more princely neighbour? Oh no’—the 
new and kind overseer might be able to march them up to the 
hustings, and by their aid to defeat the hostile candidate ; but he 
could not call their injured feelings into the cause, more than the 
honor of the country, or of the manufacturing against the landed 
interest, ^might excite tiiern to stand up—but not a beat would their 
hearts give in favor of their master a.s inilivuhially concerned. The 
illustration might be carried on (it might be shown that the every 
day work of the factory would come to be listlessly performed, under 
such unwisely alienated feelings), hut enough has been suppo.scd to 
convince any one tliatitisbut a shallow disceriier who infers con¬ 
tentment, and still less liappiness, from silence; and enough, too, to 
Tnakc tl>e moral both appliduble and plain ; so 

“ Blame not the picture, if the picture's like.” 

lie might prove a useful friend to himself; but he would be in 
reality a bad, though perhaps a pleasant, one to the Government 
who should labor to place the matter in a mofe favorable light, and 
indeed he could only do so by virtually representing the army as the 
most unfeeling and ignoble race in existence, by depicting them as 
uhle to remain as attached and zealous under an unconciliating as 
an indulgent mode of treatment,—a system which deals out wrong 
in the lu#np, and kindness only by the driblet.'^ 


• AiHonf Oie many proofs mlilucible of (be abniemeni of zeal, bqA the death of enihutiaiiii 
in the ainiy, there Is one wtiicli at piesent stands out In relief,—I mean ibe projected history 
of the aiiuy. Hare than three nioiiibs ago an offer was inade, npott the Cominander-in Chief's 
anlhoiiiy. of fiee access (o public docniiients, if any officer would iindeit.ike the task, and 
10 that offer not \ soul has lesponded. I ffrmly believe that in the time of Lord Hastings, 
.1 hundred peiis would have started for the elect lou ; hut now, not only baa no officer come 
forward for the adventure, but I sincerely think that any one who slmuld do so (in the case 
of some, I am certain that t uia correct) wnnld mecl with Uitte euco^aBement, and much 
■■ cold ohitrncUon” fiom the heads and tails of offices, in spue oribe patronage of the 
Commander-In-Chief. I am of opinion that, in the nobler meaning of the phrase, there is 
not any esprit de corps in the fancllouaries alluded to, nor any really generous feeling to¬ 
wards the army ; and for mine own part, 1 would not subject myself to the petty-minded 
ihwarilags which 1 believe would be eaperienced by any reuily leslnus and searcblag histo- 
lian of the service. 
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There is a good deal of prophetic talk and writing as to what 
^vill be done by the Commaiider-in-Chief on his approaching tour 
of tlic army ; and tliere is a degree of bustle, excitement, and pre¬ 
paration for tliat event, beyond what has prevened similar periodical 
occurrences, and which primd facie confesses that we are not ready. 
This is bad, and in nine cases oat of ten I am persuaded that it leads 
to an erroneous inference; for I suspect there are very few corps in¬ 
deed which would not, without warning, make a most respectable re¬ 
view in the month of November,—that is, before having the advantage 
of the cold weather drill. This is, as far as the men are concerned, 
and as far as my own observation has ever gone, I should never besi- 
late (were ] commanding) to turn out a regiment before the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, upon a week’s notice, at the end of the hot season: 
—such notice not being required for perfection in any particular 
mano3Uvre5, but merely to march the mcn^ibout a little, just to give 
them thitt steadiness as a body which all men lose something of alter 
several months’ cessation from practice. Hut by all accounts it is 
the Commandants—from divisions down through stations to corps— 
who are to be tested with unusual keenness, and to be made to sutler 
if they are not au fait throughout the range of tactics. On this 
part of tho subject I have a word or two to say. 1 think I can be 

impartial: 1 am sure 1 am disinterested, for I neither am, nor am 
the least likely to be, a Commandant in any of those degrees; 
and as to private feelings on the occasion,—why mine are opposed 
to the view I am publicly disposed to take ; for I should rather 
enjoy seeing a few of our brigadiers bewildered, as some of them 
are men wlio have in various petty ways abused their little brief 
authority, and who merit the mental torture of a gentle perturbation, 
if only for those oflcnces towards pinocent juniors ! But let all have 
fair play, by having all the circumstances patiently considered and 
equitably weighed. If, upon the rule which appears to be established 
in the case of Col. Faithful! (and which must, if applied to any, 
be applied to all), all who are not able to pass through an ordeal which 
will include tests of a perfect mastery over the practice and princi- 
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pies ol nij^ililary evolution^ on not only a limited but an extended 
scale^ are to be displaced; tlien very many will incur the penalty— 
and incur it unjustly.'^ King’s as well as Company’s Officers arc 
included in this remark; for the handling of large bodies ,of men is 
not a thing which comes by intuition^ nor yet by mere thcorctir. 
study, nor without much more practice than can be had advantage 
ot in the state and circumstances of the Indian armv. First of all, 
the nature of the climate renders parades for exercise impracticable 
after sunrise for the greater part ot the year; and during the few 
months when they can be resorted to, officers commanding divisions 
have but few opportunities for brigade or line evolutions, unless 
they interfere with the much more necessary regimental parades, or 
else harass the troops to a disgusting and a useless extent. Next, 
the large proportion of those troops which are upon detached duty, 
renders it impossible to turn out a respectable brigade of infantry 
at any save a very few of the largest stations of the army. And 
lastly, there never have b^fen wars in this country, nor arc there 
likely to be wars, which require the operation of undivided armies, 
or the evolutions essential to battles fought between numerous 
equally disciplined hosts, as is always the case in European warfare. 
Our campaigns arc conducted by the operations of mere detach¬ 
ments, and it is hardly ever that even those detachments come entire 
in^ contact with the enemy in the form of a regular action. We 
I beat them in detail; and even in the older time, when enemies were 
combined and powerful, one pitched battle, as at Plassey, or with 
the Rohillas, or at Laswarie, and Assaye generally settled the busi¬ 
ness, or j|t least lett nothing further for a concentrated anAy to per- 
tono. It would, in all likelihood, be the same in the event of a war 
with the Sikhs; and even in such pitched battles, it is, from the 
first, hard (ightiug, unpreceded by strategy or scientific manoeuvres, 

• I am here ipeaklui? on wbat ibe public letier, or Cot. FaUbfall'a case, pointi out aa sir 

fiiiy lraiie*8 Inuiitlori anil desire. Not that 1 have the alialitcuaiiprcbensloii tb^iihe 
court or Dlieclois would suueUon such a breach ofibc cousiUutloim practice of their 
•ervier, a» would dcpiivc acnlorlljr of its admUled ilfbla, for any tblug leas than absolute 
iinflinesB for an^ commanda different tblng froai that atandard of perfect knowledge In 
tactics which the c. iii t. would appear to require, bat wlibont which un Officer mar 
command a divtsiuii or a siaiiitn not only very well, but w4h poiiilve brnelll to the service. 
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as at lliosc ot' Salamanca, 'I'o insist, therefore, upon officers 
being deemed unqualitied for divisional commands unlesf they can 
do much which the nature of the service never gave them an oppor¬ 
tunity of learning, and which would be of little practical utility 
to them if they did learn (nay, an over-great display of ma¬ 
noeuvres before an unskilful enemy, might lead to disaster as 
well as to success), would be to apply a rule which would exclude 
nearly all the generals in His Majesty's Service, who have had not 
the benefit of peninsular experience,—for these things arc but little 
learned on cither home or colonial commands, where economy has cut 
down the numerical strength of the army to a bare sufficiency lot 
the duties that are required. An officer commanding a division, oi 
a station, sltould certainly be able to put the troops under his itninc 
diatc command through the eight or niiio mana:uvrc.s laid tluwii in 
Torrens for single lines (where arc double lines of infantry to com*’ 
from?) hut it is next to impossible that they can have practice enough 
to enable them to attain to such rcadine&:^as would perform any 
(hose movements at once, and without any other warning, than the C in 
C’s prompt desire communicated by a stall' officer on the actual 
parade. This exlempure examination, I admit, every officer in com 
mand of a regiment should have knowledge enough io undergo> 
and indeed /Aey choulA be tried by eome. stricter test than a card ol 
manoeuvres prepared by themselves, and, “ learned by rote” after 
many a day’s exercise; but even with these officers there Hie 
allowances to be made, from a somewhat metaphysical cause which 
docs not seem to have occurred to the writers' whose opinions I have 
perused. It is maintained that an officer in command of a corps 
should be able to perform, at once, any movoment ordered by tlie 
reviewing officer, and that if he get confused he is not fit fur lii'i 
place; because how, say they (plausibly but not soundly) ran sucli 
an officer be trusted in action, whore so much may depend upon the 
prompt execution of a particular order ? The cases &re entirely (lit 
ferent. VVhc|io\cr you can catch that rttra avis, an officer of hotl* 
|>errect knowledge and prrtect piescnre of mind, you may wcigii 
him in any balance you like, and you will never ^nd iiim wanting 
To such a one, an expertmeniion cruets ^\ill be just as a play I long 
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Bat all men are not so admirably gifted ; tliougb there are many 
who woulchcondact themselves imfinitely better in action than on an 
inspection parade. An able man may be, in various constitutional 
respects, a nervous one. Such a man finding himself on a public 
parade, in presence of a Commander'in-chief (come on purpose to try . 
him) surrounded by an eager and chuckling staff; feeling himself 
to be the observed of all observers—the only responsible individual 
there—and that the result of an order to him to do so and so, is 
awaited in profound silence by an assemblege of “beauty and of chival¬ 
ry,'* before whom failure would be more dreaded tlian death :—such 
a man, I say, so situated, miglit actually blunder in doing tiiat 
ahoiil the doing of which he was in reality as well informed as the 
Commander in-Cliicf himself, and which he had done a score of 
times on his privadc parade. Such a man, so situated, would pro¬ 
bably stammer, and even go downright astray, in repealing his 
alphabet, if suddenly ordered to do so aloud in that bewildering pre¬ 
sence. But now observe ll^e state of the case in action. 11c is cool 
. and collected under a heavy fire, when an aid-de-camp gallops up 
and tells him he is to move on and support such a column, or to 
deploy and charge, or to do any thing else that may be imagined. He 
is enveloped in smoke and dust, all around him are busy, no one is 
looking to see how he will execute the ordcr,lhe aid-de-camp has 
scampered back again, and our gallant friend, who is not to be 
duitibfouuded by an enemy’s tire, and who is all excitement of a 
different sort from his review sensations, feels as much master of 
liitnself as if on his own parade, and has the movement performed in 
the twinkling of an eye. 1 remember in tlie battle of Sewnee, 
fought b^Sir John Adams against the Peshwa, who had twenty 
times our stop” we were unavoidably so beleaguered by them that we 
liad to change front twice in the middle of the action (in a most ras¬ 
cally hilly country, too) and, although that is not the easiest of movc- 
inculs in such a* situation, yet it was performed as coolly as if we had 
been so many cucumbers ; aud the battalion 1 bclonged^o (command¬ 
ed by an officer, Colonel, then Captain, Doveton, who has left no 
superior behind him) had to form two sides of a square in the midst 
of a deployment, under fire, and moreover were brought to (he present 
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and recovered ajjain without a tnusket going o(F,—and al^this with 
far less confusion of mind than what some of the officers engaged in 
it would experience under such circumstances of review as [ have 
ahove depicted. Those were times, too, when we were not hothcrod 
with the pettinesses of discipline, but yet when deeds worthy of re¬ 
cord were done, and when steadier soldiers never marched past the 
flag. 1 apprehend that the majority of men arc easily rendered ner¬ 
vous by being placed in novel situations, where courage is not re- 
tpiircd to extricate or restrain them; but where that spurious kind of 
courage called impudence, will often do more for a man of infdirior abi¬ 
lity, than true and conscious proficiency will effect for another. How 
many men are there who would rather seek the well known “ bubble 
in the cannon’s mouth,” than stand up fora speech at a public assem¬ 
bly ! So you see there should be sufllcicnt allowances made fur cir¬ 
cumstances, in judging of commanding'officers who may fail at an 
inspoclion, ftpporcidlt/ from, as the phrase is, not knowing belter, 
but in all sucli cases the true cause of thcffr failure might easily be 
iisccrtviined, by en(|uiriiig in a less formal manner into their real 
knowledge ol the principles of the art. After all, a genius for war is 
Die endowment ofveryi very few', and there is' not one officer in five 
hundred who really aud truly loves the study of his profession, or 
who has not an iftnale*avcrsion to parades. Who ever hears the art 
of war conversed about in military society, or any off-duty observ;^- 
lious made on the subject, unless to laugh at some mistake of the 
commanding officer in that day’s strategy ? I scarcely know two 
exceptions to this sweeping rule, but the Fatueii op odr Army, 
Sir John Adams, i.s one of them. Nature designed him for a soldier- 
officer” and he is a master of both the practice* and the theory of 
war. He Is not ^ne who volunteers to light his own battles over 
again, nor to coniine himself to Showing you how his fields were 
won ; but it is delightful to one, i\ot disliking the subject, to listen to 
his ideas of how a body of ten or twenty thousand men ought to he 
handled in actjpn. He will suppose the enemy in a certain force 
and position, tell you how he would advance upon him, refusing this 
flank, posting his cavalry here, his artillery there, now in column, 
now in cchellon, charging at that critical moment, or slrcngthcning 
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a part of Uie line upon this sudden emergency. I assure you 1 have 
listened (having led the talk, many a t6te4>tSte time) to these details 
till I have quite longed to command twenty-thousand men in 
action, and not doubting that 1 should conquer^ns easily as 
himself !^[/{{Wus in M. S. Ed.] ^ 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY. 

1 must say a few words more upon this subject, in consequence 
of the attempt made by the Editor of tln.s Journal {vide Editor’s 
Tablets for June, page 432) to overwhelm me with cases, and to 
“ choke tne with an Argusoy” in the shape of case. No. 2, and he 
hanged to him ! Leaving that case, fora moment, out of the question, 
there is not one of the fourteen Bengal cases which does not bear 
out my side of the argument; for what I contend for is that tlir 
Commander-in-Chicf should himself name the locality «if confine¬ 
ment, when the sentence i» so worded as to devolve that power on 
him, and that he cannot lawfully say to a subordinate,—“do yon 
choose the place, which the sentence says that I am to choose.” By 
the Editor's own mode of giving the castw, it appears that the local 
ity was always specified in General Orders, thus—to be earned 
into effect at Meerut" —at Agra —at Dinapore—eihd so on nor is. 
there one of the instancc.s in which the Ooinmaiuler-in-Chief direct.^ > 
the officer commanding a division to name any place he likes, 
without even limiting his choice tohisown command! I never contend¬ 
ed that it was necessary, in law, fora Commauder-iu-Chief to name 
the /i/er^ spot for the confinement (though some have done even 
that), but if he diAct that the prisoner is to be congned at Agra, 
he fulfils the terms of the sentence; while the of^cer commanding 
there, on being ordered to carry it into execution, might doubtless 
p/rree the roan^ in a regimental sqjitary cell, as well as in the Fort. 
What I understand I^iat Justitin to have challenged, as the erroi in 
law, was the non-spcciflcation of locality, so illustrated fry ordering the 
division commandant to send the man where he pleased, instead of 
directing the imprisonment to he enforced within the division, in 
inch spot, of course, as the local authorities might deem most suit- 
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able. It ii were ordered in u ji^l, the jailer might cive any apartmeni 
of the prison (not inherently objectionable) that he chosc'^ ami this 
is all the power of choice that a division commandant can have, 
within his proper limits of command. It happened in one case, 
already instanced, that the Sirliind commander had to order a man 
into another division, commanded by a senior oQicer,'—an anomaly, 
and a breach of military usage, which the Commandcr-in-Chiet 
remedied on the occurrence of the first case which followed its beiiijs: 
pointed out; a circumstance which shows that His Excellency is not 
above rectifying an error, though it may not be brought^o liis no 
tice from oflicial quarters. In the second case quoted by the Edi 
tor, he will observe that the locality is sufficiently prescribed, and 
that the officer is specifically directed to confine the culprit in some 
spot within the limits of his commandt —au order under which he could 
not have packed him oil' to Dowlutabad, as the Sirliind authqrities 
had to transport a man to Agra! The l^ladras and Bombay cases 
appear, on a like principle, to be too specific to admit of the cul¬ 
prit’s being confined out of the boundaries of the mimed divi¬ 
sions :—* but even supposing all these cases to strictly support the 
method of transferring vested power, pursued by Sir Henry Fane, 
they would only prove thirty errors, instead of two or three ! The 
point iin^ can an|r power vested in a confirming authority by the 

words of a Court Martial sentence be transferred by him to any 

_ __ •_ 

* The difference between these rases, and those nlijected to, consists in this. 'IIiOMl- 
liras and Bombay arrangement specifiee Ihedirisinn in which die seotriice n to be inflicted, 
undrr the subsidiary orders of the lucal cnuiinanilaiitsi but by Sir Henry Fane’s inmle (lase 
of (ioverner Best) the conlliiement was ordered to take place '* In siicli prison as Brigadier 
General Steveiiaon may direct,” but not liinitins bis lange of clioico lu Ins own division, but 
caiendiiig it to where he bad no power to issue any orders. This iatiiiide it cviAnt because, 
under similar pliiaseoloay, Oeneral Duncan actually sent a man ^nto aimtlier division, and 
might have sent bliu to Allahabad or Cbiiiiar, as warraiiiably as to Agra. I rake it that 
where the Court’s sentcMce says “ euob place as Ibe Comniaader in-Chief may direct.” then 
it IS enough for His Excellency to liamo the divislun; (supposing, which however 1 am sure 
IS not the cate, that the Court have a right so lo word a sentence) but if it be said “ In aui |i 
/ortrers as the Conimander-ln-Cblef may please to direct,” then ho ninst name a fnitress. 
and not merely a division, in ihe second case, relied on by die Editor, let him Jnsi see 
how the sentence was worded, and also bow the niiiiiary act then in force (for Isay, most 
likely) was woided I And moreover, before be makes sure ibat-ibe presont Comiiiiindor-in 
Chief’s‘‘modus o(ftrandi” is modelled upon that case, let btni reflect on what that order 
specifies and /imlte, and what the present ones do net- As the vnlgar sajing Is, " the odds 
make all the differences.'' However let courts marlUl but spctlfy tbs locus penlnlentitr 
III each case, ihemteivcs, as die law niidoubledly allows iheiii to da, and all doobl and cuii 
fiibioii nlll be teriiilDatcd, 
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other person—tlic power io ipicstiuii^being a rondUum of the sen¬ 
tence ? r Vliink not; but 1 feel persuaded there is no occasion to carry 
the argument so far as that; because it is certain tliat a court inaiiial 
is not warranted by the mutiny act in making such investiture of 
power in any coinmandcr-in-chief. ft was, I believe, on Sir Henry 
Fane’s own suggestion that they took to do so. That suggestion 
was made in a pure regard for public convenience, but tlie state of 
the law was overlooked in the arrangement, and I tlieretbre think no¬ 
thing done under it has now the stamp of law. By the 7th 
clause the Annual Mutiny Act the couit is empowered to do but 
one of two things ; viz., either to name the place itself, or to leave the 
commandii)g oflicer of the prisoner’s corps to do so, and if a court 
decline doing either of these, it cannot pass a legal s' utence of im¬ 
prisonment at all,—still less (if possible) can it tr.mslcr a power 
which it may not cliuse to exercise, to any pe.rsoti whatsoever, not 
rendered eligible by the legislaluro to receive it. It is a great pity 
to see men suH'ering even deserved punishment, inflicted in an unaii- 
thnrized way ; and I quite agree in a rcniaik which I have met with 
in an old Edinburgh Review (on sonic punishment illegally inflicted 
by Governor MacQuarrie) that “ these Asiatic and Satrapical proceed¬ 
ings arc exceedingly disrelished by Loudon Juries, and the profits of 
having been unjustly flogged (or imprisonml .^)«ai Boiag^ Bay 
{licn^'at ?) with Scarlett fur the plaintifT, is good property, and would 
fottih a very considerable sum at tlie auction mart.” 1 confe.ss that 
1 have no patience with any abberrations from the law, which en¬ 
quiry might have obviated, because the law is sullicient for all penal 
purposes, and there is not even a moral, nor a political necessity, for 
hanging,transporting, imprisoning, or flogging.- any criminal what- 
eier under a form or process wliich the law does not allow. 1 hope 
and think that the Naval and Militniy €iazetle, the Asiatic and 
Atexrtiuler's Journals, the Atlas, and other periodicals which take an 
interest in Indi&n affairs, will think it their duty as Englishmen, to 
take up these questions, as from them it will soon psts^on to the rest 
of the Press—always indignant at any thing done, not under color 
of the laws, whether at home or abroad; but if ever any of the 
parlies illegally dealt with, have friends who will seek redress, the 
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fact of the men's deserving punishment {lawful pDnishmcj^l) will not 
pretent tlieir obtaining a judicial or a parliamentary remedy. It 
should always be remembered (so important and sacred is the 
thorough judicial independence of a court-martial) that no sugges¬ 
tion, nor even order, from any one whomsoever, should be attended 
to by a Court, unless the law either is in favor of it, nr docs not, by 
plain legal implication, forbid it; and, in cases of this kind, where an 
Act of Parliament specifies certain authorities as executors of its will, 
no functionaries not named can be substituted by any lower authority. 
Even if the Editor had made good the custom here disputed, unless 
lie could also demonstrate it to bo sustainable in law, he has done 
nothing to the purpose. All errors, not instantly discovered may bo 
defended, in a greater or less degree, by a sanction of this sort, but 
if, when they arc discovered, or disputed, tlicy cannot be maintained 
in law, their previous practice only augments the misfortune.’^ 


TALES OF AN INVALID f—No. VII. 


The following evening lire confabulatory party re-asscmblcd ac¬ 
cording to their arrangement of the previous night, and having taken 
their sc^s in regular order, it was publicly announced that any one 
who should disturb the proceedings of the company during the rela¬ 
tion of a story, whether it be by recpicsting a plug, cbeeroot, or draw 
of the pipe, should forfeit a handy of buttermilk for the morning’s 
breakfast. One party even went a step farther, and proposed 
that any one guilty of coughing or sneezing should be wade to 
bring in his whack.” This, however, was negatived without a divi¬ 
sion, for amongst a party <jf invalids, and men of broken constitu¬ 
tion, it would be rather de trap to give out such a resolution. Under 


* Custom m,iy in tiiuf! lo be pleaded for Ibe ludicttAn of o sentuicc neiilirr awarded, 
nor intended, by th#Couit,—such as suspension in lien of cRsbIcriiig,—and in theory, too, 
it will sdiiiiil plausibly from its lenity. It would be a lenient tliiiiR indeed to only b>>.> 
a soldier seiilenced, foi imitiny, in bcshot-aiid IlngKliia is, moreover, uu authorised punihli- 
ineiH fni ininiiiy—but as it happens to be a dlllcient puiiisiimeiit, atid not a deRrce, or iii 
te^ial poitien, of the ndjitilRcd one, it cannot be lawfully snbstituted, -lAitt’s at/. 

t Coiilinued fiom paqe-2Hr. 
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tlie rcgul;tion of *tlie first proposili(Ci the business of the iiiglil com- 
incnccdj nud Gunner Simpson^ who sat on the left of Dixon, being 
the next in order, was called upon for his contribution to the ainiisC' 
nicnt of the company. 

Simpson immediately responded to the call, and shifting about a 
little, to fix himself comfortably in his chair, he handed his pipe to his 
chum, and drawing the back of his hand across his mouth, licked his 
lips and commenced :—Since IVc been in the country I have had 
no oppoHiinity of witnessing any wonderful exploits : for it has so 
chanced, that my Company was down the country when any thing was 
going on in the upper provinces, or in the upper provinces wlicn any 
thing was going on down below ; so that, although I have had a do¬ 
zen seasons of practice, I never was lucky cnougli, to see a shot 
fired in anger since I landed. I will, however, if that comes into 
the scope of your intentions, give you a short narrative of an occur¬ 
rence on ship board, as I as coming out to Calcutta, where 1 was 
first enlisted.” 

Of course,” replied Boyce, who, as president, assumed the right 
of dictating, “ if you can relate nothing else, why let’s have it. But 
do not let others think that they can take it as a precedent for*turning 
a\ray from professional narrativ^cs. Go on, Simpson, my boy, go 
on and prosper.” 

“ Thank you for the indulgence,” rejoined Sinip.soii,'’ so I’ll tell 
you this story, which I shall call 

AN ADVENTURE AT SEA. 


As 1 had ^ been born and bred in a small sea-port town on the 
coast of Sussex, and been accustomed from ray infancy to be dab¬ 
bling about ill the sea, and boating it along with the fishermen every 
holiday I got,—and sometimes even I played truant from school to 
do so,—I was half a sailor when I cut my stick from home in 1814, 
and entered as a cabin boy on board of a free-trader. At that time 
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the number of seatncn ro((uirq|l tor the men-of-war niiul(^thc mer¬ 
chant ships very scarce of hands; and wages were conseijueiifly 
very high. It was thcrctore not unusual lor the vessels coming to 
India to lake any one who knew in llie slightest degree how to work 
as a seaman, and sometimes they were g/od to get him. Soon after 
I entered on the Providence—a six hundred ton ship—I was toiimi 
to be as nimble as a monkey, and not being much bigger I was put 
along witli the little reefers in the tui/en top. 

“ Well, we sailed, and had most delightful weather lor Ahc first 
three months of our voyage, during whicli we had run down to the 
latitude of the (’ape, when one afternoon old Dead-eye, the boat 
swain's mate, told us all to look out for squalls; ior that be bad seen 
a flock of IMotlicr Carey’s cliickcns, who were in close attendance on 
the ship. I asked what they portended, •and Dead-eye inlormcd mo 
that they were the certain precursors of bad weather. The old 
covey began a long cock-and-a-bull stor}i about soinctiiing or an¬ 
other, whicli he said would explain the whole mystery, when a report 
of tirc-arms on the poop made us jump up from the cupstern comb¬ 
ings, where we were sitting, to see what was the mailer. Dead-eye 
began to .shake like a hasty pudding in convulsions, when he saw 
that the report had proceeded from the fowlingTpiece of a young slip 
of a cadet, one of the passengers, who was amusing himself by firing 
at these same chickens of Mother Carey’s, which, to my eyes, looked 
lor all the world like a lot of sea-mews. Dead-eye roared out to the 
oentlcman not to shoot at them, for if he did, and hurt any of them, 
there would be the devil to pay and never a pitch pot That d any 
were killed or wounded we should certainly undiJk'go some drcadtul 
fate; that we slio||ild be murdered by pirates, or go to Davy’s locker 
.somehow or another. Tfie cadet laughed at what Dcad-eyc said; 
called it an old grand-motlicr’s prediction, let fly at the gulls a second 
time, and knocked one of them into the sea. I thought the old fel¬ 
low would liaje gone stark mad at this—he declared tliat the ship 
would certainly be lost, or auflbr some other dreadful calamity, and 
tliat he, the cadet, had brought it all upon us, by his obstinacy in 
liring at these birds, who were so especially under the protection ol 
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Ills majof^y of llie infernal regions, i^hat any insult or injury to tlicni 
was sure of being repaid by having our throats cut;, or made to walk 
the plank by pirates; or tlic ship sunk by the weiglit of the papers 
the flying Dutchman would put on board. 

“ Who is the flying J)ulchpimn V” I asked, and what has he to 
»lo witli any danger of ours 

“ Who’s the flying Dutchman 1" replied Dead-eye, “ you’ll find 
that outeto your cost very soon, take my word for it. 1 can’t stop tc* 
tell you all about that craft now, for 1 must go and give out .soine 
foxes and rennet to Transom, the gunner’s mate; but if you ask 
again, by-and-bye, when I’m not busy, I’ll tell you all about it." 

remainder of tlic crew looked rather blank at the denunci¬ 
ations of Dead-eye, and the young gentleman himself looked as sheep¬ 
ish and as abashed as ever J saw any one. The weather, however, 
was line, tlie wind fair, and there was every probability of the oc 
currcncc fading from the recollection of the men, had not the eternal 
croaking of Dead-eye with his “ mark my words, no good was ever 
known to come of meddling with them ’ere birds, and a precious 
sight of harm,” tended to keep it alive, and disturb their imagina- 
tion. In the evening I again enquired from Dead-eye the meaning 
of his words about the flying Dutchman, when he gave me the fol¬ 
lowing explanation. 

“ It is more than two hundred years ago,” said Dead-eye, that the 
Dutch East Indiama^ Goede Vroiiw sailed from Palcmbang for Hol¬ 
land. The vessel was in good trim, and had an excellent seaman 
named Von Kempeiivcrt for a skipper; but he was one of the greatest 
swearers that ever was known. The vessel came off the Cape in the 
evening, but the wind was against him, that is, a land breeze had set in, 
which would prevent the ship from entering the bay tilkncxt morning, 
and the captain was advised, by the captain of his consort, to back his 
main-top-sail and lay to till next day, when tlie sea-breeze would 
carry him in tair and softly. But devil an inch would he take such 
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advice^ lie swore he wtmld go ii that iiiglit; and wound all with 
swearing that he would beat about with his sails set as they then 
were to all eternity, never mind what tlic weather might be, 
it he did not get in that nigiit. /A* did not in that uii^^ftt, uiiil 
there he has been criii/ing about in tlicsc latitudes ever since; never 
making his appearance excepting ii|||}ad weather, to warn people oi 
the late that is awaiting them, and is sure to come, even if a dash oi' 
tine weather between the squalls may happen. Take my word for it 
wcil have a fresh hand at the bellows by-and-byc, and we shall be 
blown under water, or the water-rats will be upon us, foivshootiug 
one of the devil’s brood of poultry. If we are not, call me a Dutch¬ 
man, that’s all.” 

I did not actually laugh in the old fellow's face, because I could 
perceive that he iirmly believed wliat he had told me; but I laughed, 
ligiiratively, in my sleeve, and said nothing. 1 did not think much 
about the matter, and having the second cl^g-watcli that day X turned 
in at eight o’clock, after we had shortened sail fur the night as usual, 
and gave little thought of any thing extraordinary having happened. 
In a few minutes I vvas as fast as a church. 

Just as the (juartcf-mastcr had rang four bells, and the look out 
ahead had sung out tlm countersign, as I may call it, of “ All's 
well,” I vvas roused out of my sleep by the whi.stlcs of the boJlt- 
swain's mates, who sculled along the deck piping, all hands, reef 
top-sails,” while the mate of the deck was calling out for one of us to 
come up smartly. I jumped out of my hammock, and before 1 was 
aware of where 1 was going, a lee lurch sent n>p spinning hgainst a 
gun-carriage, and I got completely backed in the shins. Another 
roll of the ship would have sent me to the oilier side, had I not laiil 
good hold of the breechings of the gun and thus kept myself steady. 
1 scrambled along as well as I could, and met lli* carpenter on 
the after scuttle ladder, roaring out to his crew,,who slept abreast ot 
the main hatcliway to tumble up quickly. 

“ Hallo ! what's the matter, Mr, Ilradull ?” asked I, quite iiiiio 
rcntlv. 
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‘‘ Wlivt’s the matter, indceil,” JiC replied, “ wli^ the devil’s the 
matter, and no mistake. Why we’re going to batten down the 
cabin dead lights, so look about you my tight‘uii, and jump about 
like a Kangaroo.” 

** I brindled up on to the qn^tcr ekek, and got dear of t))e break 
of the poop, when a sea struck us a midships, and wetted me to the 
skin in a twinkling. ^’hat’s pi easant,” thought 1. All the crew 
were turning up as fast as they could, and away we lop men went 
aloft: tiic top-sails were already on the cap, and \vc were to close 
reef them. Oh! how my arms ached in stretching over to secure 
the ijoiuts, while two others were grinning like grim death as they 
held on at the weather carring; and I was shivering with cold 
besides, for the rain wa.s falling in torrents. But when 1 looked to 
sea-ward 1 was—and I do not see why 1 should be ashamed to own 
it—in a precious stew. 'Fhe waves were rising in muunlaius, 
and at every dip tlic Icd main carring was under water. After 
a world of trouble the reefs were taken in: all below were clapped 
on at the top-sail halyards, and up went the yards, creak, creak, 
creaking against the masts, as the bellying canvas was brouglit into 
its intended position; wl)ilc the wind bowled through the stays 
like fifty-thousand wild beasts. 1 looked for flic moon, but in vain ; 
ali^was a dark, murky cloud, rout asunder every minute by the forked 
lightning that appeared to quiver round the ship and lick her sides. 

“When we lay in oif the yards, and descended to the deck, T 
found tlu; cooper serving out an cxtr.i dram, and never did I “ splice 
the main brace” witk greater readiness. The captain was looking 
on, and hurrying the distribution of the licpior, as he said he would 
probably require us again immediately. The rum, neat as it was, 
appeared like water as I swallowei^ it, so chilled had 1 become from 
the rain and the wind. 

« 

In a few minutes, iiiiding the galo increasing, we were again 
ordcri'd aloft, to send down the royal and top-gallant yards, and 
strike top-gallant-masts. I ascended iinincdialcly t(» the mizvn cross- 
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frees, to take my share of the IJjour; and as I clung to thf wet and 
slippery ropes, and gazed upon the sea that appeared ready to en- 
gulpli us, I thought upon old Dead-eye’s predictions with any thing 
but a comfortable feeling. Our work was at length completed, and 
the ship rode much easier but our talk was not yet ended: the storm 
was far from abating. The top-sails were next clued up and furled, 
and we lay to, as well as we could, under storm stay-sails. About 
one in the morning we got another dram, and all but the watch sent 
below. It was now my tour of duty, and I crouched down in a nornor 
of the quarter-deck, under the poop ladder, endeavouring close 
my wcariofl eyes and get a little sleep. But the attempt was vain , 
every minute the sea broke over us, deluging the quarter-deck and 
half drowning the crew, .\dded to this, 1 was close to the window 
of a young lady, whose terrified shrieks at each pitch of the vessel, 
or at the quivering motion when we were'struck by ;i wave, pierced 
tlirougb my very soul; and when her screains temporarily subsided 
into an agonized sobbing, I almost felt it hi my lieail to join her. 

‘‘ Morning at length broke, and distinctly exhibited to us our dis 
abled condition ; the labouring of the vessel bad caused the scams to 
open in several places, and the fatigued crew had to labor at the 
pumps: fortunately a sfiortKime only was required to empty the well- 
The slackened cordage of the upper-masts had broken from tlmir 
lashings, and was flapping to and fro, shivering the blocks against 
the spars, and throwing the pieces on the heads of those on deck. 
Beneath us was a boiling sea, and 

" All above us one black sky. ” j 

“ During the forenoon we were busily employed in putting to 
risrhts the confusion attendant on our night-work, and in making 
every thing as secure as possible. .We were driving .along at the 
rate of fourteen or fifteen knots an hour, without a seeming probabi¬ 
lity of the storm’s abating : noon came, but wo could take no obser¬ 
vation ; all was clouded from our view :—we were soon to bo star¬ 
tled at an appearance more surprizing than ever I had heard of 
VVlien we were on the summit of an immense wave, just plunging 
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ilown inV> tronffh, a general *ivy of “ a sail, a sail, alicad" 
caused every one lo look in that, direction ; and there we perceived, 
not a mile before us, a stately ship, crossing our patli, diagonally 
towards us, and running along under her top-gallants, (op-sails, 
courses, and jibs, as if it were the finest weather imaginable! 

‘‘ Surprize and consternation sat upon the countenances of us all, 
as Dead-eve announced, and the words were bandied from mouth to 
inoiitb, “ It's all over with us ! there’s the flying Dutchman, I ex¬ 
pected as much.” 

“ On we were hurried by tlie wind, and were met at a greater 
speed by the strange ship, which, dasliing on in its fearful course, 
passed witiiin a couple of cables lengths to leeward of us. Slic pass¬ 
ed astern of us and ran down a quarter of a mile or less, when she 
stood about and rushed down in our wake. On, on, she came as if 
with the intention of rniineng us down, when just as she neared us, 
and her towering masts and wide expanse of canvas were rising over 
our stern, as if ready to crush us, she luffed a little, so that she might 
pass us to windward. Forwards she dashed tearing tliroiigb the 
waves and throwing up the spray from her bows in perfect clouds. 
Slic ran on thus for about a mile, and ih<j||facking/again bore down 
towards us. A second time she passed astern, wheeled round, and 
shot ahead, thus completing another circle round us; and a third 
lime she repeated the process. Then standing before the wind she 
was out of sight in a few minutes. 

“ We’re in for ft now,” said Dead-eye, “ the flying Dutchman 
has sailed around us three times, and out of the circle we never shall 
get. This all comes of living at Mother Carey’s chickens. I said 
how it would be ; but the young c^ap wouldn't take my advice, and 
now see what he has brought upon us all. We shall go to the bottom 
as sure as my name’s Jack Dead-eye.” ^ 

But, dc.spitc of this prediction, from that time the wc<dher 
moderated, ftnd, aUhougb it was far from pleasant, it was good enough 
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tu warrant sending up the top g%llant masts and crossing^thc top¬ 
gallant yards. The weather continued improving rapidly, and the 
nevt morning there was scarcely any thing, but the heavy swell 
usually observed after a storm, though that was very severe and try¬ 
ing to the spars and rigging. Towards noon the sun began to 
peep out, and the c^cers were preparing to take their observation, 
when the look-out man on the fore-top-sail yard hailed the duck, 
and shouted out, a sail, a sail, on the lee-quartcr.” One of the 
mates jump’d into the main rigging with his glass, and saw the ^il 
ijuite plain ; but hull down, hlvcry eye was turned in the direction 
of the strange ship, and wc could sec her rising fust. She was very 
like the mysterious vessel of the day before ; likelier she was bowling 
along close hauled within five points of the wind, and we were cer¬ 
tain it was the same. She came up as fast as usual, but instead of 
passing us braced up her fore-yard and fii'cd a shotted gun across our 
bows, while the stars and stripes fluttering at the gafl-peak told us 
she was a yaiikce. The ships were nut ntore than a hundred and 
fifty yards apart now, and our captain hailed the other from the poop, 
asking what ship that was, where from, and whither bound. 


'rhe Oootl fntent, of Boston, from Macao to New York,” was 
the reply. , 

Oh dear! Oh dear! “ejaculated Dead-eye, that’s all a lie : it’.s 
the Dutchman. I told you how it would be : we’re all bound for 
Davy’s locker, that's cei^in.” 

“ And what ship arYyou ?” enquired the strange .skipper, in his 
turn. .t ' 


** The Prouidenqe, from London to Bengal,” said ours. 

t 

Wait a little time then,’’ said the stranger ; we will send a boat 
on board of you.” 

‘‘Captain Dsyreall,” here interrupted Dead-eye, ‘if you permit 
one of the flying Dutchman’s people,—for I’m sure that’s one of the 
devil’s cruizers,—to put a foot on your quarter-deck, down wc go 
like Jack Robinson, Crowd all sail, and keep clear of her.” 
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The ^aptain laughed, shrugged up his shoulders, and replied, 
Why, Dead'Cye, what is there to show that this is the flying 
Dutchman, as you call her ; and supposing it was so, what w'ould 
be the use of our attempting to escape ? Do you think that a craft 
that can spread so mucli sail in a wind like yesterday’s would not 
soon be after us ; aye, and come op hand over hj^d too ? No, no ^ 
ril wait here and see the upshot of this alTair.” 

'*'*‘Thcnl won’t stop on deck to sec it,” said Dead-eye ; “ I’ll go 
below and pray for my sins, as I’d recommend every one to do 
and so saying he disappeared down the main hatchway. 

My attention had been attracted from the stranger by tlie remon 
strance of Dead-eye; but on again turning my head in that direction 
1 observed the people of the Good Intetii lowering a boat from the 
quarter dairts, into which five men got; four took to their oars, while 
the fifth sat in the stern shgets to steer. They glided swiftly through 
the water, and in a few minutes were alongside ; the man pulling 
the bow-oar laid hold of the bight of a rope that was accidentally 
towing overboard,—for no one would throw the m the side rope, they 
bad the same fears as Dead-eye,—and hauled up to the gangway. 
The man that had been steering came up the ifide, and walked across 
the deck to the capstan, close to which our captain was standing, 
v«th the crew in a kind of a semi-circle behind him. Our visitor 
was a tallish man, about forty apparently, apd dressed rather anti¬ 
quated, in a pair of breeches like a balloon', and a hat with a brim 
like a gun-wheel, while the crown ran to a peak, on his head. But 
how shadl 1 describe his face ? It appeared just like a bare scull 
with dried skin stretched over it; the likest of any thing 1 ever saw to 
the New Zealand chief’s physog that may be seen iu Don Quixote’s 
museum, near Stepney turnpike; and, what was more strange, as 1 
looked througii an open port, I could see that the four men in the 
boat were as like him as peas. There were the samq^ big breeches, 
and broad brim’d, high peaked hat; the same death’s-head-on-a-mop- 
■tick sort of countenance, and the same bony hands, as those of the 
man on board : the latter personage began to speak, but although 
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his vuice was clisiiuct enough, llis lips scarcely seemed to^ove, and 
his eyes were fixed and glossy, like those of a corpse. 

Pardon me,” he commenced, addressing himself to our captain, 

“ pardon me, for thus staying you in your voyage ; bat the urgency 
of the case must be our excuse ; we have been driven out of our 
reckoning by bad weather and our provisions have ruu short ; our 
boats, with the exception of the one I have come in, have been 
staved in by the violence of the gale, and will not swim ; will you 
therefore oblige us with sulficient provisions and water, loanable os 
to reach our destination ; for which I will' give you bills on the 
owners ?” 

What lean spare you arc welcome to,'’ replied our skipp^ 

“ but you do not seem aware that we arc outward-bound ; and t^t 
we are forced by our charter-party to proceed direct to our port with¬ 
out touching at«any intermediate plac«; therefore that it will be 
impossible for me to give you a supply sullicieni I’or the remainder 
of your voyage; but I’ll give you as much as I can spare, which may 
last you until you run into False Bay, which cannot be very lar 
off.” 

• • 

Thanks, thanks,” said the others” but ( must farther trespass 
upon your goodness, by requesting that you will send your boats on 
board us with the provisions ; for even the only boat we have 
remaining is so much shattered that she would go down if the addi¬ 
tional weight of Uia barrels was bearing on lier, 

I 

i 

“ Very good,” said Captain Dareali and turning to the pursci 
he gave orders* for some beef and pork, with biscuits and water to 
be got up ; and to the chief mate to get the launch hoisted out to 
take the supplies to the other’ vessel. The crewdiad by this time 
got over th^ piincipal part of their superstitious dread of our visitors 
and set to work heartily. Old Dead-eye, however, still declared it 
was ail a plan to bamboqzle us, tor take my word for it,” said 
he, uc receive any thing from those people the ship will go 
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down, ^rini cliaps like them don’t^some on board honest craft for 
for nothing/’ 

Meanwhile our boat had been hoisted out; the thinsfs that were 
to go in her, put on board; and when all was ready the men stretched 
to their oars and soon reached the stranger. , On going alongside 
the people on board ordered ours round to the other gangway where 
they took in the provisions. 

“ I shoidd have mentioned to you before that the crow of the 
Providence consisted of fifty hands when we sailed from the 
Downs ; that three had died, and five or six were sick. Thus our 
eflcctive men, including two passengers, amounted only to forty- 
^e. Of these nine had gone in the lauiicii to tlic other ship, so 
•hat we had only thirty-two onboard. When the casks had bcoi 
>ut on board the other ship, the boat remained a slioi t time and then 
oming round the (roorf Intent's stern pulled to\Vards us. The 
• iate of the vessel, for so our visitor had stated himself to be, had 
;oiie back in his boat, at the .same time as ours went; to fetch, as 
•e said, the bills upon the ship-owners, and now be was coining 
’gain to us. The boats came alongside, there was some little biis- 
0 in them, and, in almost an instant, our deck was ^crowded with 
xMned men, of every colour and apparently of every nation. Our 
I' lation was now obvious ; we had been entrapped, and our neigh- 
• .ir was a pirate !” 

• ‘ Wc were completely taken by surprize j the pirates far outnum- 
> ed us, for our launtdi and their cutter had been full of them, 
y lying down in the bottom of the boats, and being covered up 
li old tarpaulins to prevent us from seeing them as they advan- 
1. It is almost needless to say that we were seized and bound 
lantly, and that the work of rapacity commenced. The cabins 
e stripped, the bold broke open and every thing ranoacked; but 
lo the marauders justice they did not attempt any personal vio- 
.oe. The ladies, we bad three on board, were permitted to 
re to one of their cabins, though in a dreadful state of alarm. 
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despite the assurances ot the leader, the male, that nothing ill should 
liappcn to them. This personage and the boat’s crew that came 
first, had now tlirown oft their disguise, as far as their countenances 
were concerned : tlicy all mow aj)pcHrcd in tlie vigour of manhood, 
to which their odd loohing clothes oft'ered a ridiculous contrast. 
During the time, the party that had arrived were getting up the 
goods they had selected from the hold, the pirate vessel had approach¬ 
ed quite clo.se to us, so that a couple of miiuitc.s or so sulliced to 
transfer the bales and packages from the one .sliip to the other. 'I’he 
belter part of the aflernooii was occupied i^this manner, Srul when 
the marauders had taken as much as they chose they ju'cparcd to 
abandon the ship. Oji departing, the cliief of the gang again 
addressed our skipper in good set terms.” 

“ I will delay you no longer,” he saicl; but as soon as [ return 
to my own vessel your men sliall be released and acid back. I have, 
however, one request to make, and if yoftdo not lake care and ful¬ 
fil it, it may be fatal to you. Hero arc despatches for our con- ' 
sorts ; mind that they are safely delivered to the nearest port, with¬ 
out the slightest intimation or hint of from whence, or from whom 
you received them.” So saying he placed i large packet on the 
capstan, and at*a private signal the whole uf the pirates proceeded 
to the boats. They pushed oiF and in a few minutes our own men 
returned to unbind us, for we had been kept all this time lashed to 
the masts, the booms, and the guns. As soon as I found myself at 
liberty 1 ran to the gangway to look at the stranger :—she was no 
where to be seen ! • 

Tlic captaiii was the first person that approached the capstan, 
and taking up the packet he read aloud the direction on it. To 
whom it was addressed 1 do not remember, but it was countersigned, 
or franked, in the corner ,”—Diedrerk Von Keinpenverf, Schip- 
per, Goede X^oiiw” 

“ 1 knew it all along; I was sure of it!” Uead-eyc roared out. 

It was the flying Dutchman, and we’re all booked 1” 
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* This exclamation attracted the ailention of iliose who had been 
looking- for the stranger : they hurried to the spot while those who 
had been near the capstan began to gaze around tlieni ; but all to 
no purpose: the ship—pirate or spectr^—had disappeared. We 
all began to rub our eyes, scarcely trusting ourselves to be awake, 
but there were the open hatchways and there, as the captain had 
replaced it, lay the packet in front of us, to prove that there wa^ no 
mistake in the matter. Then we began to consult as to what was 
best to be done : one said throw it overboard," hut no one would 
touch it another said ** burn it as it lies," but no one would 
attempt it; at length so^c one suggested that an empty box should 
be uailed over it till the end of the voyage and our arrival in port. 
I'his seemed the best arrangement, so the captain told Hradall the 
carpenter to go down and get what was needful for the purpose, 
and down he went. But before hammer and nails could be brought, 
the ship gave a severe lurch that took my feet from under me, and 
canted the packet clean o 'er the hanuuock-nctliugs into the sch> 
It fell with a heavy splash into the water, and sent a shower of 
spray over the ship, which, however it afl'ected the others, nearly 
blinded and suiTocated mo. When 1 got my eyes fairly open again 

I saw - a quarter'master standing at my feet with a knife in one 

hand and a lanlhcin in the other, while Dead-eye, *the boatswain’s 
mate, was baAvling out, “ i say, you Simpson, are going to turn out 
to-night: it's nearly one bell ?’* An empty bucket in Dead-eye's 
hand explained the rest;—I had been cut down and ducked for be¬ 
ing late in getting up for waich." 

“ Well* and whai; about the Hying Dutchman'"' asked one of 
Simpson's auditors. 

« 

'* Why, you noodle," said he, “ that was all a dreuui." 

VtiHuar, ISjS. 
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ABOLITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT rfl THE 

NATIVE ARMY. 


1. Although some time has elapsed since corporal punishment 
was abolished in the native army, it is still proclaimed to every re¬ 
giment, when tho Articles of War are read, as an CKisting penally. 
Why so ? 

2, How arc men, deserters previous to the abolition of lloKjringf 

' * 0 ora o* 

to be punislicd ? 


TO THE nmTon of thf. e\st inoun united service journal. 

Sir, —The above two questions, 1 beg to assure you, arc very 
general topic.s of conversation ; and since the order of abolition has 
been published, I have had some lialfscA'c of inquiries for my so¬ 
lution of them. My mode of solving them has partaken much of 
the prudence attributed to the Caledonian portion of our country¬ 
men ; i. e., I liavc mostly, after ha/.arding a few wise saws and sage 
reilectioDs, exhibiting that much may be said on both sides, con 
eluded by replacing tlie burden of the interrogatory on the shoulders 
of the querist. ^ 

The state, originating the former question, appears to have 
sprung out of, and to owe its countenance to some inadvertence or 
oversight in. the office of, 1 should imagine, the Judge Advocate Ge¬ 
neral. Be this as it may, perhaps it reqnlVes only to bo no¬ 
ticed to be corrected ; bnt as it is, it is productive of this incon¬ 
venience—that the soldiers are told, at a full-dress parade, that 
they live under a law, to the operation of which they are well aware 
that they, in fact, are not obnoxious. This naturally tends to 
create in theip a sensation of ridicule, the effect of which is to 
bring the Articles of War alluded to into contempt; and this feeling 
of contempt for a part may, by a no very difficult or uncommon 
process of uneducated and unreflecting minds, at no distant period 
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be exteruWl to the whole. Military t.aw cannot be too concise, too 
c.\plicii, or too plain ; for the easy and perfect comprehension of 
the comparatively ignorant sepoy, as well as for the information 
and guidance of the officer : neither can its penalties be too certain, 
or too distinctly laid down, nor their cxecalion too prompt and 
summary. Any thing, having the remotest tendency to l(?ssen the 
respect of the soldier for the former, and to weaken his awe of the 
latter, strikes at the rbot of military subordination. It cannot too 
quickly be removed. 1 should therefore recommend that the omis¬ 
sion of the sentences, in the Articles of War authorising the use ot 
tlie multi-knotted lash, be ordered by authority. 

'riie second question will admit of doubts ; 1 have heard many 
aud long disputvdions on the subject, and very conlUcting opinions 
advanced and supported with warmth and ingenuity. 1 should be 
glad of, and thankful for, some information touching this matter. 
Vial Jnbititia, I doubt not could throw some light on it. Will that 
industrious correspondent and clever disputant give us the edifica¬ 
tion of his ideas ? With some faults (he is somewhat too prone to 
attack the writer instead of his arguments or productions) 1 consider 
him about the most clear-headed of your contributors. I myself 
pretend to no legal knowledge ; acts, secticftis, ciiapters, articles, 
precedents, authorities, ipiirks, and (piibbles, in short, all the ct ce¬ 
tera, et cetera, ordinarily appertaining to the heroes of bag, wig, and 
gown, are, I am sorry to say, noyi sunt iiicentn in my plirenal reper¬ 
tory. “ Then you had better drop the matter,” you may exclaim. 
Good—so I would, like a hot potatoe j but having written thus much, 
to fpossibly) not nfuch purpose, I find the cncoethes scribendi 
strong upon me, and am inclined to scribe away, if only for the sake 
of indulging my fingers in, to them, an unwonted occupation. Be¬ 
sides I have half an hour of candle-end remaining ; so I will scrib¬ 
ble on as long as that may serve me. The tired reader may here 
quit me if he pleases , indeed I recommend him so.^to do ; but I 
will first give him a bit of advice—turn, oh lector, to my signal 
ture; thou wilt at least have the satisfaction of knowing to whom thon 
art indebted for thy disgust, and the still greater amusement of abus- 
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in^ him. Doubtless thou art ixceedingly edified by thy ^reference 
to my nomme de guerre ! Uofurnislied witli arguments of ** learned 
gentlemen,” unprovided with the “ ensis legis” (too often used, by 
the way for very unequally cutting through what the libra justi- 
liic” find difficulty in adjusting) 1 must hvive recourse to such por> 
(ion of common sense as Providence has blessed me with, and rely 
upon my unHs.sjsted notions of right and wrong. The state of the 
ijupstion is lhis~a man has committed an offence, punibhable after 
a particular manner by a certain law—but, before he is appre¬ 
hended and brought to trial, several years perhaps havings elapsed 
since the perpetration of the offence, the law is abrogated, aud the 
penalty thereby becomes null, and of no force or meaning—also 
other and different modes of correction arc enacted for this special 
species of crime. The crime is desertion. Query—is Ibo man 
liable to punishment according to the old, or the new, law ?” “ To 

either, or to both, or to neither ?” Being no lawyer, I leave the 
point to be debated by heads more capable and better stocked with 
legal lore and arts forensic than my own. Yet, unless 1 greatly err, 
I conceive the question to be worthy of consideration. I will, 
however, merely olTer a lew ideas, the suggestions of equity and 
good conscience,” and then (for the witching hour is at hand) bid 
the world and its carffs good night.” 

I premise, that I view the subject purely as a military affair, ahd 
as it conduces to the welfare of the military body. The abolition 
measure wa.s hasty and crude ; because it deprived the army of ade¬ 
quate means of correcting or subduing its refractory spirits, of curb- 
ing its turbulent members, without substituting any equivalents. 
It may, and 1 believe will, eventually turn out a beucticial measure ; 
but it was done, as almoslTthe last act of honest William Bentinck,” 
• as a claptrap for popularity, for the mob’s “ most sweet voices,” at 
home ; while the wliolo onus of its responsibility, IhS entire burden 
of working out and carrying it through, and watching its results, is 
left, as a precious legacy, a delightful task, to his successor. Most 
fortunately for the army, and perhaps for the state, that successor— 
but I din wandering. A court-martial is called on to investigate 
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charges igainst a man, accused of^ deserting, say, five years ago. 
He is found guilty of the act, and the court proceeds to sentence. 
Be it remembered, that members of a court-martial arc open to pro¬ 
secution for damages at civil law, in event of illegal sentence : so, 
that it doubly behoves them to be cautious in their proceedings, 
a member of such a court, my opinion would be, that the man could 
not be punished with flogging. The law, authorising the use of the 

cat” is abolished ; this penalty no longer exists ; it is null, void, 
of no effect. No court, as it appears to my poor judgment, could, 
in law onequity, recognise corporal punishment. ** But,” say, or 
rather hesitatingly suggest, some (as thougli ashamed of the proposi¬ 
tion) can’t it be revived for this particular case ?” Ye Gods! 
What next? Military law is so arbitrary (at least those living under 
it occasionally feel it so), so much dependent on the construction of it 
by authority, that there sometimes appears no saying what may, or 
may not, be done. Again I say, be the prosecution at law, 
for illegal sentence, in the^ recollection of the members of courts- 
• martial. 

For this case I can hear of no precedent ; 1 am therefore still 
more anxious to be informed. Whether, however, this last (most 
humane!) query and suggestion be answered a^rmqjtively or nega¬ 
tively, I cannot but think that the revival of the old torture would 
be productive of any thing but good. Indeed it would be disgusting 
and revolting, and have much more the appearance of cold revenge 
on the unfortunate sufferer, than of deliberate wholesome chastise¬ 
ment, as our Gallic friends say, pour encourager les autres. What¬ 
ever the I«rw may determine, I must think it inexpedient, inadvisable, 
impolitic. 

The old system being unavailable, let us address ourselves to the 
new one. But Jhis has been enacted since the misdemeanour, was 
committed. It is an ex post facto law. It ordains a penalty, unknown, 
unthougiit of, not possible to be foreseen, at the time tfie offence wag 
perpetrated. Lawyers and philanthropists, law and equity, common 
sense and justice, will, I suppose, go along with me in deciding, 
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that the man is obnoxious iiei^ier to the corporal piinisliincnt of the 
old, now non-existent, law, nor to the provisions of the new law, 
framed after the commission of the crime. The old law is utterly 
abolished, without any reservation or exception ; the new law is inap¬ 
plicable and powerless ; the man g^ets out between them, goings away 
intact, intangible. Assuredly, were I a member of a court-martial, 
assembled for the trial of a deserter under such circumstances, 
unless the Judge Advocate’s arguments should make me a convert to 
another way of thinking, with the prospect, too, of an action at law 
staring me in the face, I could not, with a clear and safe conscience, 
give any verdict but an acquittal, at least 1 could award no penalty. 
1 know several, who would be thankful for these anomalies, or these 
doubts, being removed or cleared away ; and perhaps this can only 
be done, or effectually done, by the promulgation of a revised 
code to the army. There is, however, a mode of very efficiently 
and conveniently severing this gordian-knot, which, though almost 
presumption in one of so humble a station, 1 will neveriiie- 
lesB venture to suggest, most respectfully and submissively, to 
the consideration of him, Aoue competent to decide. Would 
not an act of grace, an act of mercy,—heaven’s sweetest gift 
and man’s best prerogative,—a proclamation of pardon (not of re¬ 
enlistment) to jnesent deserters, be a deed worthy of our hnmane 
and enlightened chief! Would it not come from him with 
a pecoliar graciousness, benignity and dignity, at the moment 
of promulgating a new system of punishment ? How many fathers, 
sons, and mothers in our ranks would rejoice, and bless his name, for 
that their erring relations might again venture to breathe the free 
air of heaven in safety, and to return to their ^omes and*their corps 
to visit and again embrace them ! Think of this, your Excellency ; 
1 implore you,*in the name and for the sake of our much-deserving 
native soldiery, to think of this. Indeed, the clemency would bo 
well-bestowed. Nfor, taken in all it’s bearings, do think the prayer 
unreasonable. But this forces me to offer a few words on the sub¬ 
ject of desertion generally. 1 will do so as briefly as possible, though 
the subject is worthy of a full elucidation. In this army, desertion, 
though stigmatised as a fault of magnitude, has nerer in the eyes of 
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the native soldiers borne (he odium ajid detestation, attaclicd to it by 
Europeans. 

For this, there arc several causes, at this moment presenting them* 
selves to my mind. Very many deserters are natives of indepe/i- 
dent states, where wc have no jurisdiction; consequently, while 
they remain within tlieir i'routiers, they are secure from our pursuit. 
The natives, generally, viewing desertion as pertcclly venial, or hardly 
conceiving it a fault, will seldom or ue^'er S2)ontaneoiisly denounce 
or secure a deserter; tliercfon\ even in our provinces, the inagis- 
Iraics, if they attempt apprehension, are frustrated. There has not 
heretofore, excepting at particular periods, been didiculty in .supply¬ 
ing t!ic places of deserters; thus comaiandaols of corps have been 
indilferent to overtaking tliem ; and looking on their loss as good 
liddaiicc of bad rubbisli, have quietly struck them oft‘ the strength ot 
their corps, and tlionght no more about them, For years, in this 
service, a growing aversion to Hogging had existed ; and their know- 
, ledge of this being the only mode of correction available had its 
effect in preventing officers from ciiHeavouring, to their utmost, to 
bring deserters to justice; and even from properly carrying into 
effect the punishment upon convicted men, especially when the offence 
was of remote dato. This will, to the credit oH humanity, always 
be the result of a punishment being of a nature to, in any manner, 
cnliot the feelings in favor of the culprit. In such case, the course 
of justice, as is said of a softer attribute of mortals, never can run 
smooth. All these, and perhaps other, circumstances combined 
brought about a sort of impunity, which of consequence begot indif¬ 
ference to the offence ^ until, at one time, it was scarcely regarded 
with ordinary indignation. These considerations, I humbly suggest, 
might be allowed to influence our judgment in favor of the unfortu¬ 
nates, who deserted under such feelings and such circumstances. If 
proper, steady, and consistent measui^s were adopted and persevered 
in for the apprehension of deserters (and in this there strikes me to be 
no great difficulty), and they were unfailingly brought to certain and 
condign punishment, we should soon see loss, and think worse, of 
the heinous military crime, desertion. But I heartily could^ pray 
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fur the act uf grace, in behalf (If those unhappy nten, who/lcserteil 
prior to the abuliliou of curpoial punishment, as a grateful and mer¬ 
ciful measure to them and Dicir numerous relations and kindred in 
the army. 

•I 

Yours Obediently, 

Konx Omi’ax. 

A man having deserted, the following ensues— 

Orderly 1 deserted 

Ilavildar % 

Onicer. —Ah ! The b—eh—t! When ? 

O. 11.—Since 3 or 4 hours ago. 

Officer.—Uchhal Report to the Arljiilant. 


O H.—Sir, Ram Uullolc Sing has deserted. 

Adjt.—^Vliat Company. 

O. tl.—fth Company, Sir. 

Adjt.—Let your C.iptain know it. 

O. II.—I have. Sir. , 

Adjt.—Good, you may depart.—D—n it, these follows are damna¬ 
tion found of bogging,* but this is an old chap too! I wonder what’s 
made him go ? Something rotten in the state of Denmark, depend on 
it Not my concern though,—“ huraara kam nulieen,”—as hlackeysays. 


Adjt,—Sir, there’s another man of fth Company deserted. 

Colonel iSmokinff hookah) —Puff, puff, puff,—Umph! Well ? • 

Adjt.—And there are 3 men applying to be enlisted in his stead. 
Colonel—Puff, puff—Umph ! Well ? 

Adjt.—Fine lads. Sir, all three; one fit for the Grenadiers 
Colonel—l\iff, puff—Umph! Well, do the needful, strikediim off, 
entertain the Grenadier. 


Adjt.—Yes, Sir, any othe/orders, Sir ? 

Puff, puff, puff—Umph 

Colonel -- 


Adjt.—G(^d morning. Sir 




* llhidoostnnce fur '* i mining awa>/' oi dvstrtiug-* 
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KALLUDGIIEE. 

KalludgiieEj another military cantonment in the Southern Mah- 
rattah country, 80 miles north-east of Belgaum, is about as dull, 
gloomy, and odious a station as can well be conceived. It is situ¬ 
ated on the south bank of the Gutpurba, which in the rains is a broad, 
muddy, and most rapid stream, but in the dry season a mere suc¬ 
cession of shallow pools and sand, in which however are produced 
quantities of good musk-melons. Within the limits of the canton¬ 
ment there appears one solitary tree, a stunted tamarind.—In the 
neighbourhood is abundance of low jungle and brush-wood. The soil 
is black, and in the dry weather cracked and dusty ; in the monsoon 
deep and miry; but the gardens are productive. The bungalows 
arc of mud, and their windows of oyster shells. The climate for some 
months is exceedingly hot and dry ; the land wind strong. From 
October to February, however, the air is cool and sometimes cold. 
Scenery there is none, the country being mostly a dead flat. T know 
not one redeeming advantage that this station enjoys, save that ex¬ 
travagance is impossible, and that money may thus be saved. I 
was once detained there for a week, not many months after my arri¬ 
val in India. I thought I should have died of ennui. What do 
you do with yourselves V* 1 enquired of a humorous brevet captain, 
with a jovial eye and glistening cheek, ** How do you pass your 
time in this wretched place ?” “ Why,” said the old fellow, “ you see, 
some cTrinks braifdy pnunee, and some drinks Sangaree, and some 
sleeps, and some plays at cards, and some goes out a shooting, and 
some reads books; but. Lord love ye! I kint looked into a book these 
] 9 years, and so you see 1 drinks my beer and sleeps!” A very 
rational sort of life the reader will allow! 1 then thought this de¬ 
scription of mofussil out-station life exaggerated.—After events in¬ 
duced me to admit its truth. Kalludghee at that period was occu¬ 
pied by an efficient Brigade, consisting of a corps of cavalry, a troop 
of horse artillery, and two regiments of infantry, all on full j^atta ; it is 
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now reduced to a single corps ftation on half batta. It w|^ then 
dull,—it must now be detestable. 

I have since been many years in this country; I have visited seve¬ 
ral cantonments, and have seen all the presidencies. I commenced 
my career by a strong dislike to India and everything in it; I have 
since become reconciled to the country ; for with health and compe¬ 
tence 1 have begun to feel, that there might be worse residencies 
than those of many, I wish I could add all, Indian stations. The 
larger cantonments, the chief civil stations, are good ; the minor pre¬ 
sidencies pleasant; and Calcutta I decidedly like. But with^thesc, 
my praise of India must cease ; for what could compensate for the 
wretched monotony of dulncss, the absence of all excitement so 
prevalent at the smaller out-stations, especially to an unfriended sol¬ 
dier ? Oh, that existence without an object, without an expecta¬ 
tion, almost without a hope!—to writhe under the sickness of dis¬ 
appointment ; to feel one’s powers gradually yet steadily decaying 
from want of excitement and mental sustenSnee; to experience that 
wretched sinking of the heart—the mind feeding on itself; to find 
one’s self merely vegetating, as it were in a solitude, doomed to the 
same routine of petty duty, and humble labours; to believe one’s self 
fitted for nobler pursuits, and a higher sphere; yet to be compelled 
to remain joyless* and hopeless, without books, witliout the inter¬ 
change of thought, perhaps, without one acquaintance possessing an^ 
community of feeling with one’s self; and lastly to think one must die 
unknown, unremembered; to an ardent temperament, if there be a 
hell upon earth, it is this,—it is this ! 

How many a youth with high aspirations, tducation, *feeling, 
energy, has sunk before the blastiqg wretchedness of such existence! 

But a truce with these reflections. 

The dacoitSf in this part of India, are enterprising aftd formidable 
characters. Here to-day, and there to-morrbw, they traverse 
a wide extent of country, suddenly make some desperate attack, 
where lea||t expected, and with such judicious enterprise that they 
escape unharmed, with very considerable booty. Only a few weeks 
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the otiicr 1 )niin:in(lc<l by niajoi- Ssirloi^iiis, alter a gallant det'cncc 
of many nmiitlis. Its capture cost a great many lives, upwards of 
;U)0 men having been killed on either side in a single sally. The 
brunt of the siege fell on the British detaclnnent, which sull’ered 
severely. l'’rom tliat period it remained in possession of the Aliih- 
rattalis until June IS 17, when, by the treaty of Ihjonah, the fortress, 
and adjoining district extending south as far as Sooudii and cast to 
the Tooinbudra, were ceiled by the Pcshwali Bajee Kow to the British 
(iovermnent. It was iinmediatoly occupied by Madras troops, and 
colonel, li!’n late iSir Thoinas Munro, was appointed civil commis¬ 
sioner of the province. Alter the subjugvtlion of the Pcsliwah and 
the cession of the Deccan in 1819, a principal collector and 
political agent was appoinied, ju whom was ve.stcd Ihc super- 
iiilf-iidetice of all flic U;rritono,s .south cl fhc Kisinah, subject to 
the general control of the commissioner of the Deccan. In 18‘26, 
that commission ceased, and the southern iMahrattah country 
was placed under the di*-oct orders of the Bombay Government, 
independent ol fhc loveniic commissioner of (he Bombay terrttorie.s. 
In the present year this immense diatrftJ lias been divided info two 
collectorales, Belgaum and Dluirwar ; to the lailcr of which is also 
aitached the political control of all Ihc great native feudatories in the 
province. A handsome monument has recently been erected at Dliar- 
war in memory of Mr. St. .John 'riiackcray, the political agent, who 
felf, logelher with three olUcjr.^’^ of artillery, at the disastrous attack 
on Kit tool' ill 18‘24. 

Dharwar, from its vicinity to Hoohly, the great commercial mart 
of the province, is not a place of much trade. This latter lawn is situ¬ 
ated 14 miles to the south cast, and aliiioiigli it has lost much of its 
former coiiseijuence, from flic increasing introduction of British 
goods, yet it is slill a considerable place, with a population c.xcecding 
20,000 pcrsonij, and is cclebralcil for ils nianufdcture ot cotton 
cloths. 

<S 

I’lic number of fortresses tlirougliout this part of India is perfectly 
asloiiisiiing. I doubt whether any territory in the world of equal 


tapiuii Uinck—1 Icuiciunis Scw«ll atitl Ulshtoii, 
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extent can, in tills respect, coi^ipcto with it. Go in whu^direction 
you will, you cannot march ten miles without passinq; at least one fort 
more or less formidable, 'fhey arc of all classes from the stout ijhurry 
of sixty yards sipiare, with single wall and double gates, and either 
with or without a ditch, to the regular fortross on the plain, half a 
mile in diameter, with Fausse Bray and inner walls, a formidahio ditch 
covered way, a clear glaci.s and esplanade, and two or three strongly 
fortiiicd gates; while in many places are battlements enclosing a whole 
mountain top, vast and impregnable— sad evidences, alas! of wild 
misrule and lawless anarchy, through a long career of ages. 

The larger proportion ol territery is highly cultivated, 'riiere arc 
many very line tanks or jlieels, some of which are niile.s in extent, 
scattered over the face of the country, and used for purposes of 
irrigation. In tlie vicinity of the hills are vast rnmaaha or plains 
of long grass, and occasional patches of low briisliwood, all abound¬ 
ing with game ;—hoq, tigers, wolves, hyamas, hears, bison, antelope, 
clipctab, red deer, sambre, ncclgyo, spotted deer, barker-deer, goat- 
antelope, foxes, hares, bustaj^d, .'lometimcs a.s many as a hundred 
in a Hock, snipe, wild fowl in myriads of every sort, from the dal> 
chirk to the pelican or llainingo, partridge, painted partridge, 
cyrus, jungle-cock, jpur-fowl, florikin, black and white, leek, plo¬ 
ver, (piail, rock-partridge or pigeon, blue pigeon, green 
pigeon, and pea-fowl, both white and blue. In the islatids 
of the Kistuali river the last are so numerous, that I have 
known a hundred killed in one day, by a couple of sportsmen 
merely tloating in basket boats with the stream, and tiring as the 
birds flew across from island to island when rorijicd by th0 beaters. 

It was in the mimcdiate vicinity of this station that Licut.-Col. D. 

1 ^ Ross of the 18th regiment Madras N. I. had a memorable encounter 
with a bear. He was out tlorikin-shootiiig, when rltastcr Bruin met 
him face to face. He had not time to raise his gun to his shoulder, 
but fired and missed. He was forthwith seized by Bruin with the 
most friendly enibracc. But the animal for once found his match. 
Ross was a big man, of vast strength and great courage, and he 
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stuuily prapplfil willi his aiita^onii..t; the hear bit Itini sc\'erely 

iiirougli butli arms, hut could not succeed in gettings at his licad. 

'Flic contest had now lasted some time. Ross had been deserted at 

the outset by all his people, and was almost overpowered with pain, 

and c\haii.stion from loss of blood, when he perceived that he was near 

the brink of the hill, and that below him was a precipice of some 

depth. He succeeded in dragging the bear along till he reached the 

edge, and then by a judicious and sudden wreucli shook olY the 

animal and threw him over the precipice. The bear was not killed, 

but was so shaken by the fall, that be skulked off. either unwilling or 

unable to renew (lie encounter, and thus left tlie Colonel master of 

the Held. Koss was dreadfully injured, and for .some time it was 

thought he could not survive ; a lock-jaw being especially apprchonil- 

ed from the great variety and depth of his wound.s , but bis strong 

('onslitution carried him through, and the fine, gallant Hi;',hiandei 

eventually recovered, to drink * another bottle’ in memory of that 

wonderful conllict.—Few men have ever survived to tell a tale so 

/ 

.strange and yet so true. 

tkikuUn, July lO//«, 1836. riTzsTANiiort. 


STRRNdTH OF THE BENGAL, ARMV. 


At various by-gone jieriods we have presented to our read¬ 
ers .statements of the distribution of the army ; wc now propose 
to lay before them a compendious statement of the established 
strength, i?ompiIcd with considerable care and labour, from 
MacGregor’s code of pay regulations and the army list. In 
round numbers, the Bengal army oonsistS of eighty-six thousand 
five hundred men, a little more than is exhibited by our figured 
statements, in oiftler to allow of the introduction of the Bheel corps, a 
detailed establishment of which we have sought for ip vain. We 
have condensed these tables into the smallest space we could 
devise, and we wdl not occupy any more by introductory remarks, 
but at once commence upon it. 
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HORSE AKTlLLERY. 

Three Brigades of three Europeans and one Native Troop each. 

Field Officers,. 

Captains,. 

Subalterns,. 

Medical and Veterinary Officers,. 

Riding Masters,. 

Staff Sergeants,. 

Sergeants.*. 

Farriers, Trumpeters, and Rough-riders. 

Rank and File,. 


9 


15 


36 


9 


3 


42 


54 


54 


864 



Total I'luropeans 

Native Officers.. 

Havildars. 

Farriers, Trumpeters, and Rough-riders,. 

Rank and File..... 


Total Natives 
Total Horse Artillery 


1086 


6 


J8 


18 


286 



330 


EUROPEAN FOOT AKTILLFIRY. 
Five Battalions of four Companies each. 


Field Officers. 

CiAptams. 

Subalterns. 

Medical Officers... 
StaR Sergeants.... 

Sergeants. 

Drummers. 

Rank and File. 


Total Europeans 


15 


25 


60 


10 


60 


100 


80 


1900 



2250 

• 


>fATIVS FOOT ARTILLERY. 


Two Battalions of eiglU Companies each. ^ 


Field Officers. 

Cantaina... 

6 

In 


Sutialterna.T. 

• 

24 


Medical Officers. 

4 


Staff Sercreanta.. 

10 






Total Europeans 


51 


1416 
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Native Officers. 
Staff Havildars, 

Havildars. 

Druminers... . 
Rank and File. 


(> 


Total Natives 
Total Foot Artillery 


48 


8 


128 


32 


1792 



2008 


4312 


GUN-LASCARS. 


Twenty Companies and 12 Horse Artillery Details. 


Native (^fficers 

Ilavildars. 

Rank and File. 


20 

52 

1152 


Total Gun-Lascars 


1224 


Field Officers... 

Captains. 

Subalterns. 

Medical Officers, 
Staff Sergeants.. 

Sergeants.. 

Drummers. 

Rank and File.., 


EUROPEAN REGIMENT 
Consisting of eight Companies. 


Total Europeans 


0 


10 


24 


3 


2 


40 


16 


680 


• 



m 


* ENGINEERS. , 
Including Sappers and Miners, six C* 
Field Officers. 

mpanie. 

0 

p. 

G»ntains. 

15 


Siirinlterns. 

36 


Medical Officer....«. 

J 

t 

'Warrant Officer. 

1 


Stflff Serereants. 

2 


Sergeants and Corporals.». ... 

36 




■ 

Total Europeans 

Native Officer-s*. ,.. ,, 

12 

24 

100 

llnvildara.. 


Itiiglera .. 

18 


Rank and Ki]e..*..., . 

768 




Total Natives 
Total Engineers and Sappers 


816 


916 
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NATIVE* CAVALRY. 

Ten Regiments of sic Troops each. 


Field Officers. 

Captains. 

Subalterns. 

Medical and Veterinary Officers, 

Ridinp; Masters.. 

Staff Sergeants. 


Native Officers. 

Staff Ilavildars. 

Havildars.. 

Farriers and Trumpeters. 
Hunk and File. 


Total Europeans 


.30 


50 


120 


30 


10 


20 



260 

120 


60 


240 


J.20 


4440 



4980 


5240 


NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Seoenty-four Regiiaenls of eight Companies each. 

Field Officers. 

Captains. 

Subalterns.. 

Mediral Officers. 

Slaff Sergeants. 


Native Officers. 

Havildars. 

Drummers..... 
Rank and File.. 


Total Europeans 


222 


370 


888 


148 


148 



1770 

1184 


2960 


1184 


50320 


* 

r 

55648 


57421 




GOVERNOR GENERAL’S BODY GUARD. 

Medical Officer....». 

aff Sergeants... 


Native Officers. 

Havildars.^. 

Farriers andTrunopeters. 
Rank and File. 


Total Europeans 


Total Natives 
Total Body Guard 


1 


2 




« 

3 

6 


7 


5 


106 



124 


127 
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LOCAL CAVALRY. 


Fii'e Corps cnmposod of Forty liissallnhs. 


Mf dical Officers. 

r, 


Local Officers. 

) 


Total Europeans 


0 

Nali\e Officers. 

125 


Duffadars^ &c. 

416 


Trumpeters. 

40 


Rank and Fde... 

.3.54 + 


Total Natives 


422.} 

** Total Local Cavalry 




LOCAL INFANTRY. 


'Vhirfeen Corps consisting of one hundred Companies. 


Medical Officers. 

StaflTSerffcants... 

9 

22 

1 

Total Europeans 
Native Officers. 

2^0 

31 

Havildars. 

552 


Drummers and Buj^lers. 

144 


Rank and File. 

90.34 


Total Natives 
Total Local Infantry 

• 

9930 


« 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


Warrant Officers of Ordnance. 

74 


Non-Commissioned Officers do. 

75 


* . Total Ordnance 


• • 

149 

Warrant Officers of Commissariat. 

7 


Non-Commissioned Officers of do. 

42 


r 

Total Commissariat 


49 

Warrant Officers of Barrack Department. 

ao 


Non-Commissitfned Officers of do. 

65 


Total Barrack Department 

« 

63 

Warrant Officers of Agencies, &c. 

6 


Non-Commissionetl Officers of do, say. 

60 


Total Agencies, &c. 


66 
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18 ') 


Warrant Officers of Medical Department. 

lOJ 


Apprentices of do. 

84 


Total Sub-Medical Department 


185 

Total Miscellaneous Department 
Medical and Veterinary Officers not included with 
Regiments... 


157 

Grand Total of the Bengal Army 



531 


86326 


ABSTRACT. 

Europeans. 7,041 

Natives. 79,285 


Total as above.. 86,326 


BENEFITS DERIVABLE FROM THE JUNCTION OF THE 
TWO WINGS OF THE EUROPEAN REGIMENTS. 

My Dear Sir,— I have lately seen a parag^raph in one of the 
Calcutta papers, relative to my preface, which mentioned, ^ that 
to confer a benefit on these corps (meaning the Earopcan regiments) 
they were to be placed on the footing they were on in 1824 viz. 
united, or both wii^s thrown into one, and officers ranking accord¬ 
ing to seniority. However desirous the Government may be, l(k 
confer some benefit on these ill-treated corps, I trust it will be of a 
different nature to their present intention, or supposed intention.— 
Tiord William Bentinck, 1 believe, was sadly abused by every indi> 
viduiil officer of the European regiments, for the wish he expressed 
to do away with the corps in toto. Whatever his lordship’s motives 
may have been, I feel convinced they wore not to brighten the pro- 

• cts of the officers belonging to the corps—but (pursuing 
Mine of retrenchment in his penny-wise fashion) io save the 
expense of keeping up the regiments, to government. What advan¬ 
tages the reductifAi would have beeu to the Government or to the. 
Service 1 pretend not to canvass at present;—the advantages to the 
officers, I feel convinced, would have been great, supposing two 
native corps had been raised, on the redaction of the European 
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regiments^ and appointing the officers of each wing separately to 
them. Whatever regret I should feel on seeing my own gallant re¬ 
giment disbanded^ I am not blind to the superior advantages in the 
pecuniary tvny alone, derivable from being attached to a native 
corps. But I am digressing; as the subject, I am attempting to 
elucidate, is, the junction of the two wings, and tlie benefits accruing 
therefrom. If the regiment is to be placed (1 speak now of my own 
regiment) on the footing it was on in 1824, there would be two 
supernumerary captains; the advantages of this it would be useless 
to conftfient upon, particularly to those who, in their separate wings, 
are daily expecting their companies—their promotion would be re¬ 
tarded several years, until of course, the supernumeraric.s were 
absorbed; the senior lieutenant in my own wing would on the junc¬ 
tion make a retrograde movement to third on the list. ‘ There is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous.* In the next place, 
those who have superseded others must return to their original 
standing, and those who have exchanged into the corps, since 1824, 
will of course, according to the rules of the service, rank below all 
the lieutenants in both wings—>af least below all those who were 
lieutenants during the time of the exchange, or they must return to 
the corps from whence they exchanged, which is a justice which 
scarcely could be denied them. To give dn example—supposing 
three ensigns exchanged into the left wing of the Madras Euro¬ 
pean regiment, and they got their promotion superseding by it 
four ensigns of the right wing who were their seniors in the service,— 
if the junction takes place, the superseders must return to their 
original standing, as the re-posting will be accordii^ to regimen¬ 
tal rank ; consequently all those who have exchanged for their 
promotion must either re-exchange, or go to ^ the bottom of the 
list of those, whom they have superseded. There arc two 
cers in the egrps, to which I have the honour of belonging, oib||B 
sixth, and the otlier seventh lieutenant (they exchanged from a 
native corps for their promotion); on the junction of the wings 
they would rank as third and fourth ensigns, because they were 
ensigns when they exchanged, and, according to the rules of ex¬ 
changing, they would be placed at^ the bottom of (he list of 
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ensigns, "ritcse gentlemen, I slmuld say, did not bargain foj^ sucif be¬ 
nefits to the regiment when they exchanged. One more specimen of 
the agreeabilities derivable from the intended * Benefit,' and i 
have done ; one wing—say, exempli gratiA, the officers of the left 
wing—obtain steps by purchase, ani have contrived at a very ruinous 
expense to buy out two or three of the senior bands, for which they 
have paid something like fifty^housand rupees on the * junction 
the officers of the right wing will, probably, benciit more than those 
who have paid the money, at the same time, not being obliged to 
pay one farthing. I shall now enumerate the real advanta^^s deriv- ' 
able from a division of wdngs, (thanks to major Garnac all the same 
for his polite intentions); if the goven]|pent had any intention of 
conferring a benefit upon us, and the officers’ opinions were to be 
taken on the subject, 1 believe one and all would be grateful for a 
disjimction of wings, separate commands, &c., &c. Quere ?—is 
there any corps in the Madras army without a regimental staff' ap¬ 
pointment ? Yes ! the left wing of the Madras European regi¬ 
ment : if we were disunited, we should be on a footing with other , 
corps in the service, and ha^e two in each wing. Another ques¬ 
tion !—Is there any corps in the service in which the captains have 
not companies? Yes ! if we had all our captains with the re¬ 
giment there wojuld be two wi thout companies; if we were disunited 
three lieutenants would be entitled to companies. I believe every 
one will admit that the regiment, constituted as it is at present, was 
never in such excellent order, which in fact is the only thing which 
would make me regret a disunion; for, I have no doubt a large num¬ 
ber of efficient officers is as necessary to the discipline and well-be¬ 
ing of an European regiment, as a first-ratevCommandtint. The 
division of wings would decrease by one-half the number of duty 
officers. Now, 1 wish still to give a wider field for the benevolent in- 


l^tentiohs of Government, which can be realised by giving each wing 
(on tlie division) two or three additional lieutenants; as the present 


duties of the ]|^giment could not be carried on by the complement of 
officers attached to one wing, and as tlte subalterns are about the 


most useful part of the establishment, and most hard-working, and 
worst-treated, I consider that the * benefit' conferred iu lli<il quarter 
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is arequ'stj wliicli does not savour a' all of immodcsiy; besides, 1 
leavo the older, ‘ I did not say better soldiers/ to enumerate their own 
advantages derivable from the junction, as I am not in that enviable 
rank which gives a man influence particularly in the eyes of those 
we are most anxious to please (when they are worth the trouble, God 
bless them); as usual, talking of them has put me off my subject—To 
return—I am happy to find the Court have been able to discover the 
true meaning of the word * supercession it was formerly translated 
by them thus, ' Supercession—a fortuitous irregularity of promotion.’ 
They seem now to have discovered its true meaning, and I trust ere 
long they will verify the prospect held out to us of conferring some 
benefit upon us; not their ii^nded one, of throwing the two regiments 
into one ; but by placing us on the fooling we were on in 1830, 
which would give us two more regimental staff appoinimeniSy an- 
other comfmtnd, and six subalterns' charge of companies (3 in each 
wing.) 

I remain. 

Dear Sir, 

^ Yours obliged, 

Kamptee, August, 1836. Leo Laaid. 


THE EUROPEAN SOLDIERY IN I^TDIA. 

De omnibus rebus, et multis aliis. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir,— tilaving beca a short time ago favoured by a friend with 
the perusal of a few numbers of your entertaining, and I hope useful 
journal, it occurred to me, that by addreksing a fevr lines to you, 
descriptive of the wants and feelii^ of that portion of the army,^ 
to which 1 have the honour to belong, I might employ an hour to 
advantage by bringing to the notice of those in authoj^ty, some few 
of the many little annoyances of our condition. 1 beg to submit the 
following; not as a summary of the whole, but as those, which most 
readily occur to mind under individual circumstances: trusting that 
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the * Groans of the Bengal aryiy/ have not so inonopolj^.ed ^our 
attention^ and that your patience is not yet so wholly exhausted, but 
that you may find space for a ^ sigh’ from one of that army’s hum¬ 
blest members. 

It has been observed, and (I think every soldier at least will admit) 
very justly, by Mr. Paley in his treatise on * moral philosophy,’ that 
a greater degree of unhappiness caused to the human mind, by 
slights and insults, than by positive injuries; by reason of the for¬ 
mer being less definite, less tangible, and therefore more secure from 
adjudications. I do not believe that 1 range very wide of tIUe learned 
gentleman’s meaning, when I class under the head of slights and 
insults, the substitution to a soldier, of an inferior article, for one of 
a better order contemplated by Government, and sanctioned by the 
regulations. The position 1 have assumed may require illustration ; 
the Barrack department here has furnished me with a very fair one. 

At all stations below Cawnpore, Barrack furniture is allowed by 
Government. At one of these stations, I was a few years ago com-^ 
pelled (nolens volens) to paj^ towards furnishing the Barrack with 
mess tables : however, that being the first demand of the kind, vM 
acceded to, rather than enter upon a course of litigation with an 
officer,’^ the consequences of which would probably pursue me 
through life. 1 had hoped that this invusion of the soldier’s rights 
would have been a solitary one : but 1 was very shortly convinced, 
that the spirit of encroachment is not to be appeased by being suc¬ 
cumbed to : for, on my arrival at this station, 1 found, that though 
provided with mess tables, (such as they are) we were all but de¬ 
prived of our cots, by another inroad of the barrack department. 
The cots had hitherto been bottomed with cane and were clean 
and convenient,*requiring but little bedding; and this to a soldier 
is a very desirable object. Now, rope has been introduced in the 
bottoming of cots in this station, and tlm occupant* may more pro¬ 
perly be saidyto lie in a hammock than on a bed; for this article 
bebg so much more flexible than cane, gives to a comparatively 

* It h a current tayiiisamonE soldiers, that it is quite as hopeless to go to low 
vitb an offleer, m to sue the arch«eneiBy iu Us court of Pandenoniuin. 
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light pri^surc, and can never for anyt length of time (even with fre¬ 
quent ligiiteniiig) be kept on a line with the frame. But this is not 
the only^ or the lightest evil: the rope bottom affords a secure 
harbour to myriads of bugs, and it is no easy matter to dispossess 
these gentry when once established. 1 honestly assure you, sir, that 
1 have been for three successive nights so much annoyed by these 
vermin, as to be unable to obtain even one minute’s rest: and at this 
moment it is my firm opinion,^hat a man would stand as fair a 
chance of repose, if he were to hire himself for a night to the banian 
hospital for sick insects, as to seek it in our miserably dirty Barrack, 
on a rope-boltomed cot a week old. Now, surely Mr. Editor, 
have enough to bear from the unavoidable evils of climate, without 
being saddled with the easily avoidable one, of becoming food for 
these most annoying and disgusting vermin. 1 am persuaded tbe 
officer who introduced this measure, did not calculate upon the ob¬ 
jections to which it was liable ; for, apart from every other considera¬ 
tion, it has not even economy to recommend it: as, whatever may be the 
saving between rope and cane, is more than counterbalanced by the 
rough-handling, and wear and tear, wlpch the frame must undergo in 
fRs frequent-cleansings from unpleasant intruders. Moreover, it is 
establishing a very dangerous precedent; and 1 do not consider an 
officer justified in thus encroaching upon the,soldiers* allowances, 
without the prior sanction of superior authority ; and this would 
appear to have been wanting in the present instance, as the practice 
has been adopted in this station only. 1 conceive that the commis¬ 
sariat might, with as much appearance of justice, issue flour in place 
of bread; and should the mania once become prevalent, I should 
not be BU»i)rised at Jhe sircar soide day thinking it expedient to 
deduct one of our two sticks of firewood, and the lamp-lighter re¬ 
fusing to famish us with oil, on a moonlight night. * 

A word now Vith regarclto our clothing. When it is considered 
that, during tbe greater part of the year the soldier k^India clothes 
himself from his own finances, it might reasonably be expected, that 
the uniform supplied by Government, would be a somewhat superior 
article, both as regards original quality and present condition. It 
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happens, however, that the reverse ol' this is the case. Is tii^e in the 
service of Britain, a more ill-clad, or ill-equipped corps, than the 
Bengal Foot A rtillery ? 1 am not aware of the existence of any one 
such. The term * unmentionables’ I have frequently heard applied to 
a man’s nctlier garment; but was never able to comprehend the 
point of the expressions until the obscurity was dispelled by tho 
sight of an artillery uniform: and, though the term is now applica¬ 
ble to only one part of the dress, 1 must still be of opinion, that the 
rogue who first introduced it, must have had an artillery uniform in 
vidw. Now, Sir, I beg to ask is this tlic dress contempIa\id for us 
by Government ? 1 should imagine not; and for this reason, viz., 
were 1 to appear upon parade in any part of my uniform, as received 
from the stores, my minutes out of confinement would be very few: 

1 should be hunted to the guard.room.; and let me ask what has 
been my offence ? The having omitted or neglected (as the case 
may be) to re-make and render sightly that dress wluch the Goveru- 
ment has engaged to furnish me with : fifr, be it recollected, that in 
the Foot Artillery, there is no tailor’s shop where the men may have 
their clothing fitted and altefed in an uniform style, at the public 
cxpcnce as in other corps nor do the men generally, if ever, re¬ 
ceive any allowance to help them out in the payment, if they em¬ 
ploy a tailor to do that, which ought to have been done fur them. 
There is, 1 am given to understand, an allowance of eight annas jicr 
man made to the quarter-masters of battalions for the alterations of 
clothing; but if such is the case, it has, so far as my experience has 
elxtended, been suffered to remain a dead letter, as regards the 
soldier. In»fact, it may be said with truth, that tho Ar|iUery arc 
only furnished with the materials!!! I would pray you, Mr. Fditor, 
should you have qny opportunity of noticing one of our artillerymen’s 
coats, to observe the miserable stuff upon which the wearer has 
contrived to spend five or six rupees; for 1 assure, you, that in 
giatiy cases that sum is paid for tho improvement of the Government 
uniform. Thesfull dress cap is good : the only Government article 
which is so. I shall now dismiss (his subject with asking, how il 
comes to pass, and how it has passed so long, that whilst every otiicr 
corps in the country, horse artillery, cavalry, native artillery, 
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European and native int'antry, all, all are furiiislicd with sonic 
defence against the inclemency of the seasons, save the European 
Foot Artillery. Perhaps, these last arc not so much exposed to the 
cold or rain, as to need the protection of a cloak ? Perhaps, it would 
not be deemed criminal in them to desert their posts, or neglect their 
duties, in consequence of the severity of weather with which we are 
visited at times ? No distinction. Sir, of this nature exists; but f 
think that the omission hitherto may be traced to the peculiar con¬ 
stitution of this force, as 1 shall immediately describe. But whether 
I am ri^t in my conjecture or otherwise, it must be very evident 
that the deficiency I speak of, is one, which should not be allowed to 
exist among a body of troops, so liable to be called from home at 
short notice; even if the cloak were a superfluity at any other time, 
which 1 think few will be found to maintain. The EiirO' 
pc an Foot Artillery being divided into five battalions of four compa¬ 
nies each, and these companies very frequently separated from each 
other the whole extent of the Bengal establishment, it necessarily 
follows, that the captains in these detached situations must possess 
a power over their men but little short of that of a colonel. This 
being so, it might reasonably be supposed, that a captain could at 
any time find a method of providing his men with that very necessary 
article, a cloak ; but here intrudes the reflection, equally discourag¬ 
ing to the officer, and, in its operation, detrimental to the men, that 
at the ensuing relief the captain may be posted to another com¬ 
pany ; and thus placed beyond the reach of the return he had so well 
merited, the attachment and gratitude of the men he had benefiited. 

I do nut know whyji cloak should not be furnished to th» Company’s 
Foot Artillery as well as to the mounted branch ; but 1 do know, 
that, if the officers of the former corps felt as much interested in the 
welfare and comfort of their men, as the officers of some other regi¬ 
ments, they w<mld not be long at a loss, in discovering a source 
whence they might be clotlied as they ought to be. But let me not 
be misunderstood *. 1 insinuate nothing to the prejudice of the artil¬ 
lery officers, all or any of them; on the contrary, 1 think it something 
remarkable that, circumstanced as they arc, they should render 
themselves so efficient: but I do insinuate, and morc^ 1 broadly 
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assert, that generally speaking^ no altaclimeut, no commiAity of 
feeling, does, or can exist between them and their men : the cause, 
1 have before slated. 


(To be cotUinued) 


W. K S. 


THE CAVALRY RELIEF. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, —Allow me to occupy a small space in your Journal for the 
purpose of attracting notice to the present system of relieving the 
native cavalry ; however, I will preface my letter by remarking, that 
its object must not be mistaken for a wish to complain, since it is 
known to every body, that the chief duty of a soldier is obedience. 
Systems frequently creep into operation without their results being 
considered, and thus it is their originators obtain credit for having 
acted unfairly, whilst they doubHess intended to be just. 

* In the year 1834, the Cavalry Relief included all the regiments, 
with the exceptioiuof tile 1st, 4tli, and 9th, which four corps re> 
lieved each other in 1835, so that two distinct reliefs are formed.^ 
From the six corps relieved in 1834, only one is cantoned out of the 
provinces; and out of the four, which constitute the second relief or 
that of 1835, Iwo are at Nosseerabad and Neemuch: thus you see it 
is very plain ^at the Ist, 2d, 4tli, and 9th regiments, so loDg.^8 they 
continue to relieve each other, can never be cantoned in the provinces 
for a period longer^than three years, whilst the remaining six fortu¬ 
nate ones, will possess that advantage for fifteen years !!! 

^ * 

But, very likely, you, gentlemen of the Mahrat^ ditch, can see no dif¬ 
ference between ^ne station and another, and mayhap His Excellency 
is at present equally ill-informed; it behoves me therefore, by way of 
explanation, to tell you, that were it not for the disgrace attending it, 
our troopers and sipahees would as soon be sent to the Kalapancc 
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as to cmici' Nussi'orabai) or Nccuiuiii, especially to ilic latter slat loit 

^viicre ague-fevers and rhcuinatisin arc more plcnlilul and easily ob 

* 

tained than nttn dhali; besides being so remote from their liuracs, 
that a great portion of the leave granted tlicin is occupied by going 
and returning, vrhich of course diminishes the indulgence. 

It IS no business of mine to point out a remedy for this apparent 
hardship, neither is it necessary, because it simply consi.sts in altering 
the present mode of relieving the cavalry, and as reliefs arc usually 
Iricnni^ every thing could be properly adjusted, when the (jiiartei 
raaster-.gcncral of the army prepares the relief lor 1837, si/ as to 
divide equally between the ten regiments ol cavalry, the ph asuvi.' 
and discomforts of good and bad stations. 

tbulcr all circumstances, 1 beg to subscribe niysell. 

Vour’s obedicnily, 

-, Au^mf 4. 1836. jol huoki ih 
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j 'IVjf following is n copy ofjthe Pclition lo Ihf. Houses oj Pariinmcnt 
i eferred fo Inj « correspondent of the Englishman, in his defence oj 
* Colonet Baker.~\ 


'I’o tlie Most Honorable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
Assembled, 


To the Honorable the Chi rnm nns 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament Assembled, 


The Humble Petition of certain Field OHicers, Captains, Subalterns, 
Surgeons, and Assistant Surgeons, British Subjects in tlic Service of 
the East India Company; now attached to the- Military Stations of 
Barrackporc and Dum-Dum, or residing within the Town of Calcutta; 
and honored with Commissions from His Majesty. 

HuMULY SHl.WtTU, * 


That your Petitioners entered the Service of IheuEHst India Com • 
pany at various periods since the year 1796, engaging, on certain 
Terms of Pay and Pension, to equip and transport tlicinsclves to a 
distance of 16,000 miles from England, at their own eifpcnse. This 
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i. iit^.'igemcnt was of necessity for Lift% or for so many year/as must 
include all the most valuable portion of human existence. The amount 
of capital required in the first instance, for equipment and passage, 
is greater than the Classc.s, from wliich tlic Armies of the said East 
India Company arc officered, can alibrd to lay out for mere experiment, 
or otherwise than for porsnects ot permanent employment, with ade- 
(|uatc and defined remuneration. After arrival in India, few, huwevei 
disappointed or dissatisfied, can abandon a service for which they have 
made a great pecuniary sacrifice ; nr convert that .sacriilce to a posi 
live loss, enhanced by the additional expenses of a return Ui^Eurcqie. 
And every year passed in India must iiiorease their dependence on 
that service, as opportunities lost, connexions broken olf, yoidli 
wasted, and bahit.s acquired, diminish tlicir clianccs of cm|)loyment in 
any other profession ; or unfit them for its exercise. 

That the East India (Company have accordingly been accustomed 
for many years, to hold out certain prospects of Pay and Pension, 
professing to secure to their Officers a respectable income while actu¬ 
ally serving, with a competent provision for their ultimate retirement 
and return to Europe. The rates of pay and pension, for which your 
Petitioners engaged, were laid down in a letter, under date 8tli Janu¬ 
ary, 1796, addressecthy the Court of Directors of the said East India 
Company, with the special sanction of llis Majesty V Ministers, to the 
.Supreme Government of India. One item ot pay, denominated BatjH. 
was of the nature of a Colonial allowance, extra to the British Pay ot 
the Officer. And the principle of its allotment was this :—the Officci 
supplied, at the expense of Government, with lodgings and certain 
.servants, received half batta: the Officer required to provide himself 
with those conveniences, received full batta; additional half Batta 
being a supposed equivalent for the allowance of quarters, with scr* 
vants attached : and double full Batta, previously enjoyed by every 
Officer beyond the Company'.s frontier, was now restricted to those 
employed in the Province of Oude. In April, 1801, however, double 
full Batta was totally abolished ; an infringement of the recent regu 
lation.s, of 1790, which was borne with silent submission. In tcnii.s 


* Slioultl have been ‘ Hit then MiivHiy's Miinsiers.’ or aiiiiply ‘ ilic Kinj''* UimsieiB.’ 
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of an Ordlir of the same date, the provision of Public Quarters was dis¬ 
continued, except within the walls of Fort William and Allahabad; 
and the equivalent, as aforesaid, of additional half Batta, granted in 
their stead. This last arrangement arose from a calculation of protit 
and loss, since verified by the result. For a large amount was im¬ 
mediately realized by the sale of the Public Quarters at the Barrack 
Cantonments; these being purchased by the OiOEicers, from the Govern¬ 
ment, on the faith and security of the establishment of full Batta. And 
large sums have since been annually saved to the Government by the 
substitutiQ*! of full Batta for Quarters, and its consequent exemption 
from all expenses of repair and servants. 

That all the provisions of the aforesaid letter, of 1796, were con¬ 
ceded to the urgent Petitions of Officers in the Military Service of the 
said East India Company, under the mediation of the Right Honor¬ 
able Henry Dundas, and the Right Honorable William Pitt. The 
justice of their claims was recognised by the concession: the new 
arrangements were expressly proclaimed as permanent: Pay Tables, 
founded on the rates laid down in the ll^tter aforesaid, were published 
in minutes of council, dated 29th April, 1796: and sImilarTables have 
ever since been printed periodically, by authority of the Court of 
Directors, in the East India Register. Thus were certain prospects 
offered as inducements to enter the service of the said Company: and 
thekelbre it is that your Petitioners conceive themselves entitled to full 
Batta, as part of their terms of service. 

Thatthe^Officers of the Bengal Army were actually paid according 
to those tables, up ti^be end of November, 1828. But, by a General 
Order, dated 39th November, 1828, the additional haR Batta granted, 
as herein before stated, to Officers serving at the old Barrack Can¬ 
tonments, was withdrawn; and anew allowance, under the denomi¬ 
nation of House Rent, substituted for it. Tlie consequence of Ibis 
measure was a loss, to Captains, Surgeons, and Ensigns, of nearly 
half the allowance granted as an equivalent for the conveniences of 
lodging, &c. &c. no longer provided by Government since 1801 : to 
Lieutenants and Assistant-Surgeons of a full half of that compensa- 
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tion and to Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors of about tn^o thirds. 
This measure was also detrimental to those persons who were 
induced by OoTernment to buy the Public Quarters^, in 180 L on the 
security of the supposed equivalent then established; and to their 
representatives, or successors in that property, whether by inherit¬ 
ance or purchase. And, besides inflicting on many a great and im¬ 
mediate injury, the Order of 29th November involved, for the second 
time, a principle more important than any considerations of partial 
or temporary loss, severely as that loss might be felt by individuals. 
That principle is the right assumed by the East India Gar^pany to 
curtail, at discretion'^, the stipulated Regimental allowances of the 
British Commissioned Officers of their Army; by all of whom tiic 
reduction of Batta is regarded as a manifest infringement of their 
terms of service; to the possible violation of which, if such a right 
really exists, no certain limit can be assigned. 

That a number of those Officers accotdingly memorialized the then 
Gommander-in-Ghief of the British Forces in India, the Goveruoi 
General in Council, and tho t^ourt of Directors, against the reduction 
of Batta, and against the principle and precedent which they justly 
dreaded it was the intention of the Court, by means of that measure, 
to establish. And*on the 6th of September, 1830, a letter addressed 
to the Governor General in Council, by the Court of Directors was 
published, in the Calcutta Government Gazette, as the reply of that 
Court to the memorials of their army. 

That fhe said letter, bearing date 31st March, 1$30, far from 
holding out to the memorialists any hopes of redress, is such as to 
exhibit their condition in a new and alarming light. It sets forth 
that they have no rights; and your Petitioners learn with dismay 
that their Regimental Pay and Allowances, their oqly means of present 
subsistence, are liable to unlimited reduction. They find that even 
their prospects of pension, earned by a long exile from their native 
country, by arduous service in the field, and by the less active, but 


lo tbe pcUllon lo the Kinei-^' tamper wlib,’ 
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Ciir inoi'O''l»l> 0 Mous'* duties wiiir.li cfovulve on llkcm iluriug peace, 
depend on tlic pleasufe ol’ niaslers who believe themselves to lie 
under no cngag^cmcnts. The natural cncig;y of alarmed rcinon- 
slranec, a^rainst the unjust lyduction of Hatta, is interpreted as iiisub 
ordination ;—a clmrirc against wliich your Petitioners protest, a.-* 
most injurious and unfounded. While to the facts, arguments;, and 
doeumeuis, adduced by the memorialists in support of tlicir ancient 
(hiims, nothing is opposed but a general and unproved assertion 
that (lie reduction was consonant with justice. 

That tlie Memorialists advanced no claim which they did not 
Mipport In itfercnre to oflicial documents, and to the actual and 
proved iiiadcipiacy of tiie curtailed allowances. The Court of Dircc 
lors, on the other haml, allege liic .socrot intention with which some 
of those public documents were drawm up in 1796, cr 1801. But 
your Petitioners ca 'not understand that intention otherwise than as 
it may he ascertained by the equitable interpretation of the docu¬ 
ments, according to their terms, spirit, and connexion with each other. 
Tile Court of Directors arc content to defend the reduction of Batta 
by a simple ailirmalion of its justice, and of its expediency as form¬ 
ing part of a system of necessary cconouiy. Yet three successive 
Conimanders-in>Cliief of the British Forces in India l^ad already rc- 
monstrateu against that very measure; three successive Ooveriinients 
of India had rejected it; and the Court of Directors of the East lnd%’< 
Company had by anticipation condemned its principle, in ajettet^’' ' 
tinder date 15th September, 18(19, addressed to the Governmeiit. 
1^'ort St. George. 

• 

That yonrPetitioners do not believe your honorable House [Lord¬ 
ships] will consider the necessity of economy a sulHcieiit reason for 
the non-performance of a public engagement, which ought to have 
the force of a legal instrument. For such reductions as have been 
inflicted on the Regimental Officer by the .said East India Company, no 
precedent can be found in the practice of His Majesty’s, or as far as 
your Petitioners arc informed, in that of any European army. 'I'hc 
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piiyuK'iitol ll»c army ispruviilcdlbr by Actot'P.irliiUiunt,r>3Uf»»;o. Ill 
oliap. 255, as tlic primary item in llio apprapriatiua ''f llm territorial 
revenues of tiic Company. And papers already before yonr Ifonor 
able House I Lonnsnii’sj slievv Ibat no real necessity for Ciilling' ontlic 
regitneutui Oflicer for any bacrilico ot his mere siibsislonee can yet 
liavc existed : at least while many less useful, and proportionably 
more expensive establishments were, ami are maintained by the Com¬ 
pany, at home and abroad, 

TiiatiVum the whole tenor ul their reply, aforesaid, the inevitable 
conclusion is, tliat the Court of Directors consider themselves exempt 
from the obligation of those principles of public faith, and justice, by 
wblch tlio alfairs of governments are usually regulated, rbcrel'urc 
your Petitioners, being without oilier rernedy, arc cuinpciled to appeal 
lor protection to their King and Country, and, in the exercise of a 
constitutional right, to solicit the attention of your Honorable House 
[LuiiDsiiiPs] to their condition and griot'anccs. Tiicy respectfully ' 
entreat that your Honorable House [ Lordships] may be pleased to 
order an cn(|uiry, by which th«y believe the truth and justice of all 
they have advanced, in their own behalf, will be established to your 
entire satisfaction. Confident of tliat result, they hope, from your 
[Lordships’] in^rfenence, for the restoration of their stipulated 
allowances. And, above all, they trust that their future condition 
may be established on a just and permauent basis ; and the pension, 
as well as pay, of the Regimental Officer secured to him, by Act ot 
Parliament, beyond the reach of future infringement. 

That your petitioners will not obtrude on yoffir Honoraliic House 
[Lobdships} any detail of the manner in which they have redeemed 
their eagi^ments to the East India Company. Among the Officers 
of the BeDgal^Airmy,andin the number of your [Lordships,] present 
Petitioners, may be found Members of all the respectable and enlight¬ 
ened classes o^ Majesty's subjects. In the employment ot a 
Company of merchants, to which the authority of Pailiiimeut has 
delcgaled, from lime to time, the Government of liiiiyi India, ami 
the management of the armies serving in that empire, theii lives hav* 
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been devVled, in a distant and baneful climate^ to the service ot Uieir 
country. Of ill's Majesty’s most distinguished Generals, successive 
Commanders-in-Chief of the llengal army, all have recorded the warm¬ 
est commendations of its character and discipline. And to such con¬ 
curring testimony your Petitioners appeal with confidence, and with 
pride. 

But*, while they labored to discharge their military duties with 
fidelity, zeal, and respect towards the East India Company, your 
Petitioners^ have at all times looked up to the King and Parliament el 
their native country, as the first objects of their obedience and attach¬ 
ment. In the same paramount authority, they are now led to con¬ 
template a lawful, and only source of ultimate redress; and, confi¬ 
dent that this appeal to your Honorable House [Lordships] will not 
be vain, your [Lordships’] Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray, &c. See. &c. 


COLONEL FAITHFUL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 

Mr. Editor, —Your correspondent X in your number for this 
month has given as the result of his research ‘^Ist that” ‘<no claim 
o^seniority has been violated in Colonel Faithful’s instance” be¬ 
cause” had seniority guided the Commander-in-tJliiers decision 
a senior Colonel was in Calcutta to have received Brigadier Bichard’s 
appointniciit.” 

Now Sir, the result of my research is that there has been a viola¬ 
tion of the claim of seniority. The Colonel in Calcutta is said to 
be senior to Colonel Faithful, he consequently must be senior to 
Colonel Faithful’s junior who has received Brigadier Richard’s ap¬ 
pointment. Now Sir, let me ask if the nomitiayon of this junior 
Colonel to the Brigadiership at Dinaporc is or is no^ a violation of 
the claim of seniority. 


* lliiii diirns fioiu (be peivraiiou of ibe peiiitvii lo ibc Kin; 
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1 readily admit the Coinmaiidci'-ln-CInef lia!) not acted as it he 
considered seniority to afford any claim, and he may be right. J 
am not now disposed to enter on the sul)ject of his right of recom¬ 
mending even the junior Major in the army for a Brigadier’s com¬ 
mand, but if seniority docs giro a claim, then I say, it appears to 
have been violated twice over by the selection of Colonel Bccher, a 
junior Colonel to Colonel Faithful, for the Dinaporc rommantT 1st, 
in the person of the Colonel in Calcutta said to be senior to Col. 
Faithful; and, 2ndly, in the person of Colonel Faithful himself. 


Regarding Colonel Faithful’s services, my research does not ex¬ 
tend far, hut I have understood that he was a Brevet Major in 1814, 
and that he was one of tiie oldest Captains who served in the expe¬ 
dition to Java ill 1811, so that i conclude he could not have been 
12 years doing duty as a Subaltern with bis Regiment. Colonel 
Faitliful has been G or 7 years, or probably more, in the actual com¬ 
mand of a Battalion of Artillery, and for Some years had tile gene¬ 
ral command of the Artillery at Cawnpore consisting of one Brigade 
of Horse and 2 Battalions of FSot Artillery ; ho consequently has 
had lair opportunities to qualify himself for the command of a 
Brigade, probably greater than our present Coinmander-in-Chief 
ever had previous Whi^taking the command of the Light Brigade 
in Portugal in 1808; but your correspondent X seems not to recol^ 
Icct tliat qualification in this case is not the question. Colonel 
Faithful’s friends complain that his. Colonel Faithful’s, junior was 
nominated a Brigadier whilst he was lift in the suburdinute situa¬ 
tion of the Cevumand of a Battalion; oulliis ground is the c<^n plaint 
made, and the nomination of Colonel Beclicr is by me considered as 
the violation of the. claim of seniority. Had the Colonel now in 
Calcutta been nominated to the Dinaporc command, be assured, 8ir, 
Colonel Faithful and most of his friends would have been anything 
but dissatisfied and would, with the writer of this,-derive great plea¬ 
sure in serving in the field under so highly distinguished an officer. 

Yours most obediently and faithfully. 
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INFANTRY MUSKKTS. 


lO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDI\N UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, —Sonao time ago, I sent you. No. 1 of my memoranda on 
military affairs, in the sbape of some remarks on ^'tbe pay of the 
native portion of the Cavalry” which 1 believe was founded in 
reason and justice, and, if adopted, likely to do great good; I 
intend No. 2 to be a much sharper communication, and to refer solely 
to the present construction of the Infantry Musket. 

All I have to say regarding it lies in a nutshell ;—the Mtisket now 
in use is much too short in the stock, that is, that the space between 
the but and the cock is much too short. 

One of the greatest (if not the greatest) improvements in modern 
gun making, has been tne Icngthcuing of the stock; this every 
sportsman knows. Let any man, not convinced of the fact, take up 
a gun made twenty years ago, and having presented it two or three 
times, let him take up a modern gun, and he will be immediately 
convinced;—'or let him measure the two together. Why has this 
alteration taken place ? I will tell him— 

«« 

Nothing makes a recruit so nervous in learning to fire, as the 
great flush so close before his eyes, caused by the explosion of the 
powder in the pan.* Let any oue watch a native recruit, and sec 
if 9 times out of JO he does not close both eyes when he pulls the 
trigger;—how is it that in the Infantry Regiments there are so few 
that are even middling shots? Want of practice is no doubt a 
cause, but the chief is the shortness of the stock, which, in addi¬ 
tion to giving rise to the evil, I have stated to the recruit, forces the 
head and right arm into a constrained and unnatural position the 


* Thii, and there bcin; too ihucIi po\rder In the Cartridges, are the only causes; had I 
any lliing to do with it, I would have oiie-fouTtli or one nith less of powder for utt Cartridge 
Musket, Carahine and Plttol, and wilh ihii, and the Slocks lengthenedi we might have two- 
Ibirili of the men of a regiment very fair shots. 
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shorlness of the stock too rendCTs the Musket top-heavy afl^il dilFi- 
cult to be held out for any length of time at the "present.” It has 
another evil too, which serves to render a private’s right hand man 
somewhat nervous, should the touch-hole be rather larger than is 
necessary—a considerable quantity of the powder from the barrel 
in firing escapes by the touch-hole and linds its way to the cheek or eye 
of his neighbour, and what officer has not similarly suifered ? All 
these evils—serious ones too—^might be avoided by making the stock 
of a proper length, and were this adojited, wc should not, 1 venture 
to say. hear again of some thousands of cartridges expcn|}ed, and 
not one of the enemy touched. 


I fell in some few years ago with a Madras Cavalry 'Officer—a 
first rate shot—who always endeavoured to prevail on his brother 
sportsmen (very often successfully) to allow him to let a piece into 
the stock of their guns,—he said he had made several people good 
shots by this contrivance, and 1 am sure he was right; and when 
our muskets are made longer in the stock,^ve shall teach our recruits 
to l>ecome good matLsmcii, while at ball practice, the drum will be 
tapped much oflcner than it is at present. 

Lincoln. 

Rising Presidency, June 1836. 


THE DEFENCE OP COLONEL BAKEK. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 

Sir, —1 have read, without surprise, but with considerable regret, 
the late attack upon Colonel Baker in the conduct of the mission with 
which ho was intrusted. 1 was in hopes many morc^and abler pens than 
mine would iinvejbeen weilded in defence of such a real friend to the 
army, and so high-spirited a man. That \iU judgment was errone¬ 
ous, in the manner he proposed for the accomplishment of the object 
the army had in view, there now can be no doubt; in my mind there 
existed not a dbubt at the time, that the course proposed was not 
only objectionable, but certain to fail; and my endeavours were ex¬ 
erted to the utmost to prevent its adoption ; and to urge the army to 
the only one calculated to have the desired effect; it is needless to 
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say I s overruled, my endeavours .ailed; and though I coniribul- 
rd to the puerile and imbecile attempt, which was carried into execu¬ 
tion, under the possibility of its having some good effect, 1 predicted 
the result that has ensued. Had the officers of this army generally 
displayed the same spirit and energy manifested in Colonel Bake /'S 
memorial, and which the justice of tlieir cause not only warranted, 
but imperatively demanded in them, they w'uuld not now be labour¬ 
ing under the injustice inflicted on themor if they were, they 
would possess the consolation, and proud satisfaction of feeling, tliat 
they had^with becoming spirit protested against it, and shown, that 
they liatl not forgotten the stock whence they spraii'', and whether 
successful or not they would have merited and obtained the 
applause, the respect, and sympathy of their countrymen. I will 
repeat to them, what 1 told them at the time should have been their 
course. They should unanimously have memorialized their masters 
in the same strain as did Colonel Baker and Ills officers : failiiiir in 
obtaining justice by these means^ they should boldly have brought 
their cause before His IVfajesty in Council, or the Parliament of 
England; not in the underhand-manner in which they sent Colonel 
Baker home, a fit laughing stock to the idle boys and vagabonds of 
the metropolis, a burlesque upon a delegate, who, bad he presented 
himself as such, when called upon for his credentials, would, from the 
manner he was sent home, have been obliged to conceal and 
bjive denied the authority for his mission! No^ this was not the 
dignified manner such an army as this, in such a just cause, ought 
to have proceeded; they ought to have memorialized the Local Go¬ 
vernment fur permission to send home accredited uificers to have 
pleaded their causi^; failing in obtaining this permission, they would 
have been justified to their country, and to the world, in sending 


J feel coDttdent iliey would not have failed, iiatwlilislaiulnijf it bae been cmisldered 
politic to give it out that tbelr failure was attributable to tlie streiiglb oriani;uaj;e made use of 
ill eonie of the Memmials; a shallow artifice iiiilerdi ask (he people of England the t>ue 
came of the failure, .ind they will polet to tbe waiitof spiilt and delenninatlon inatilfesied 
in the great inajuiiiy of the ineniormla. U bat lias given o’Coiiiiell bi5> potver f Wliatliaa 
obtained for Ireland aught of benefit t Whatwiung fiouttbe despulic Duke of Wellinguin 
Catholic £iiiaiici|>aiioiit Tbiiik yon It was a senee of justice to that conniiy ih-at hail hern 
made maul feet over and over again in every aiteinpl to carry Ibal incasuie ! No, ibie was 
not the cause, and if we cannot divine it, the passing cveiite of bis'oi) Ciiiri wiib ibem> but 
iiicfluiptcbensilile or ueeleis lesions. 
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tliem wiiliout it, andtiicir voicJs ami reproscntalioiis must brcn 
listened to, and examined, il' not complied with. To their own 
want of judgment, spirit, and iirmness may tlicy justly attribute 
their failure, and not to w'anl of honesty or exertion on the part of 
the man they so foolishly employed. 

What could possibly have evinced a greater consciousness of the 
weakness ot their cause on the part of the Court of Directors, than 
llieir prohibition of any discussion in the public prints of the merits of 
llieir reply to our memorials! And although they possessed sudicieiit 
authority to enforce this despotic prohibition on the prcss.Vhcrc was 
their authority or what their charm, to parali/c the sense, the feeling, 
the spirit of such a body of otHcers, thus mocked, thus insulted, thus ca> 
liimniated ! ! The press of England should have groaned with (hnii- 
sands of replies to such a document, reiterated to the day of judgment, 
or until our country had been roused to demand justice for its cheated 
and insulted denizens ! 

• 

Little do the people of l^gland, or the Court of Directors, know* 
nf the circumstances that occurred at the time of the half-batta mca 
sure, or the credit tliat is due to the officers of this army for their 
magnanimity and forbearance on that occasirn. Let them ponder 
well the facts lierc stated, and bless the calumniated men who saved 
to their rule the dominion of the East. He it known then to them, that 
notwithstanding the attempts that have for many years past Been 
made to separate the men from their officers, and to lower the latter 
in the estimation of the former ^ when the Half Hatta measure was 
made knojvn to the native officers of one regiment (knowing as they 
well did the breach of faith it involved) the que^Sfion they immediately • 
put to them was, Do you mean to submit to it ?” In another regi¬ 
ment, a native officer, going on leave of absence, observed to the off! 
cer commanding his company, ‘ you are remonstrating with the Court 
of Directors for the rights you have been dcp.rivcd of, 1 am going to 

my home in»tlie village of-, it is near-, send me a note 

when you want me, and I will return in double marches to your 
call.’ These plain intimations were disregarded, and purposely 
misinterpreted or put oft', even to the risk of lowering themscives in 
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the estimation of their men. Let the court reflect but for a moment 
on the consequences that must have cnsucti, had they been taken ad¬ 
vantage of, and acted upon, and they will agree with me in 
thinking', tliat it were a thousand times better, their European offi- 
rers, possessing the cunBdence and attachment of their men, and tlv 
unlimited command and influence they once possessed over them, 
should mutiny twenty times for even u fancied right, than that this 
influence and attaciiment (upon which the whole stability of tiic Bri¬ 
tish dominion will eventually he found to rest), should be destroyed 
under sucb lamentable circumstances, as I have staled, their power of 
control over the engine they had set in motion would remain to guide 
it within due limits, and the restoration of contested rights, or con¬ 
viction of their fallacious opinion, would, in a moment restore them to 
the path of willing obedience, and the engine to its legiliniatc purpose. 
Men of education, and of a rank such as the ofliccrs of these armies 
arc compo.sed of, are not like an infuriated mob, winch, \vhen goaded 
by oppression to resistance, Ijaving gained the upper-hand, would be 
.flushed with success, and stop not until they had gone far beyond their 
first intention, and demanded and obtaii^^ vvliat neither reason nor 
justice called for, or failing in this, would involve Ihemselvos and the 
vast fabric tltey supported in one indiscriminate ruin. I therefore 
.say again, it would be heltcr far to trust to the good .sense, moderation, 
and due allegiance of their European Officers, with all their authority, 
and" influence over their men, arising from tlicir devoted attachment, 
than destroy this influence, and render the European OlHcers unwil¬ 
ling or unable to e-Ycrt it, in the crisis, which assuredly must come, 
perhaps sooner thiin expected, when upon this very influence and 
attachment,Hmd incliiiation to exert it to the utmost, must depend 
the British dominion of the East. I have spoken freely and fearlessly, 
because / knom wliat 1 have spoken is the truth, and I also know, 
whatever time-serving sycophants may say to the contrary, that 
the best interests of those I serve will he best forwarded by their 
being made acquainted with the truth, however unpalafahJe it may be, 
and I shrink not from the odium *sucli a course of what 1 consider a 
duty, will, 1 know, draw upon tlie author. 


ONE OF THE SUBSCUIBERS \OT DUPED. 
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* ] suppose, replied 1 , since the peace he has pawned hia sword to buy him food • 
and for his beini? naked, who regards it? what signifies a soldier iutime of peace ? 
Pish! n soldier naked I is that such n wonder ? wliat are they good for else but 
hanging or starving, when ivc have no oerasion for them as has been learnedly 
detonnincd by the author of that original amusement.—Arguments against a 
standing army.!’ IKorAs of T. It. GentUman, edition of 1744. 


4 

t- 

Suck was the outcry a huudred years ago, and such is the outcry 
now ; nay, it was niy fate to hear nearly the same senlimcnt, a few 
days since only, from the lips of a most conscientious and talented 
individual, to name whom, if 1 were not averse to do it, would be 
to designate perhaps the highest form of Calcutta intellect. Speak¬ 
ing of military homc-charges, he said ‘ thus India is called upon to 
pay large sums as pensions for which she has received no equiva¬ 
lent—the army arc unproducjtive labourers.* In the same way do * 
the wise men of the West tcrm*thc army and navy pensions the ‘ dead 
weight’ and grudge the old warrior his pittance. It may be worth 
while to examine whether an army be in reality an unproductive 
labourer, and a military journal is the bttest publication for the dis¬ 
cussion of the question. * 


We have no sound writer on political economy who does not, after 
tracing the increase of human industry to the institution of ' pro¬ 
perty,’ insiijt upon the necessity of security for that ri«lit of pro¬ 
perty ; and most authors coniine themselves to the securities of 
Law and Justice as alone necessary to protect the industrious in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of Ills skill and labour. But as the 
pundits in their^system of cosmogony are driven from pillar to post, 
from the bull's horn to the tortoise’s back, and thence to the head of 
the snake for the support of this best of all possible worlds, so it will 
be seen that law and justice, excellent things above all, cannot exist 
per se, but must depend upon a finite scries commencing in genius 
and virtue, and terminating in physical power. In vain are the 
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finest institutions devised by the most culigliteiicd sages and agreed 
to by the most virtuous nations—iu vain are the gieatcst simplicity 
of manners, ablioiTence of luxury and crime, and unwearied indus¬ 
try and invention, unless supported and protected by power armed 
with sufficient force to deter enemfts from without and coerce tlie 


turbulent within. More, in his Utopia, after having it all his own 
way and theorising most amiably for many pages, suddenly recol¬ 
lects that all the despised wealth of his ciii/ens is but a premium 
to foreigners to assail them; and is accordingly driven to the re¬ 
source of hiring other foreigners for their defence : to get rid of 
whom in tli-ir turn he supposes extraordinary forbearance on their 
part and valour, self-sacrifice and conduct, borne out by no histori¬ 
cal facts, on the part of his Utopians. ‘ He who has a little iron 
will soon become master of all this gold,’ is a saying not more 
ancient than true : but to resninc. The magistrate is not to be con¬ 
sidered an unproductive labourer, although * he toils not, neither docs lie 
spin nor is the Bow-street/unner, the constable, or jailor deemed un- 
worthy of his hire ; the reason is obvious : the necessity for all these 
people is felt by every tax-payer cvery*night that he bolts his door 
and affixes the alarm bell to his windows : but with insular Eng¬ 
land (and Englishmen even on a continent cannot dive.st themselves 
of insulated Ideas) the necessity' of the armed fpree ^that secures the 
law and its officers even up to tlicw very fountains of Law, the King 
affil Parliament, alike from the turbulence of intestine commotion, 
and the rude shock of foreign aggressors, is not seem, not pelt : on 


the other hand the gorgeous display of laced jackets and scarlet and 
gold (which entre nous except in little worsted lace and coarse 
broad cldlh, all «omes out of private purses, viz., those of the 
officers) and the pay and pensions of the army, all tliis is both seen 
and felt; and grumbled at—how reasonably, we will now enquire. 


Were a poor n>an to be seen dividing his scanty meal with a 
couple of huge dogs lying lazily at his feet-^vvere ^his man’s em¬ 
ployer seen doling huge masses of beef and pudding to him for his 
own and these animals’ support, while the fellow was lying lazily, 
seeming himself half asleep during the whole day, a shallow observer 
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would probably inveigh against the folly of the master and the com¬ 
bined idleness and wanton extravagance of the man ; but the deep 
thinker would first make hi.s enquiries^ and finding that this man and 
his dogs were the nocturnal guardians of the master’s flocks and 
lierdsj of the very beeves whose meat they were discussing, he 
would not only acquit the employer of folly and the employ^ of 
inutility, but perchance think that their services deserved both sub¬ 
sistence while available, and also even a pittance thereafter ; nay, 
probably he would remonstrate against the cruelty and injustice of 
starving the old herdsman and sliooting his dogs in after years—though 
unquestionably that would be the cheapest way of diminishing ‘ the 
dead weight.’ 

Now the experience of all times and of all nations, goes to prove 
that without an army no state is secure within or without ; and more 
especially in modern times when the art of war, theoretical and 
practical, is become so much more complex than of yore. Then 
every thing was individualized—now all % general j then a chief at 
the head of a few tried retainers and a rabble of sturdy tenantry 
was a matcli for his neighbours Tn cracking crowns : bold hearts and 
stout staves settled matters and at the worst the discomfited parly 
betook themselves to their walls whence the victors retired speedily 
from a bootless ednquest. Now-a-days the rival nation assails with 
every pomp and circumstance complete : troops of all arms invade^ 
and trained troops of all arms alone can oppose them : the wall and 
fosse no longer shelter the persons and property of the vanquished ; 
for science has triumphed over such obstacles, and can only be resist¬ 
ed by science. The population of our kingdom i| no longer com¬ 
posed of a mere rustic peasantry and a few of the rougher handi¬ 
crafts, nor are thoi cultivated lands confined to a few spots imme¬ 
diately surrounding a baronial castle, nor our towns and villages pro¬ 
tected by keeps and citadels. The great mass of people arc either 
possessed of valuable property or engaged in profitable pursuits to 
abandon whirh bn every sudden call to the field would be to incur 
heavy losses, and assume uncongenial habits. Protection to them is 
as necessary as any other ingredients of their occupations, and they 
find it more elTectual, more economical, and more convenient to pay 
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a ^lurl ot tilPir proliis to persons wiiosi; sole business it sliall be to 
watch ovci niul secure them from violent attacks upon their lives and 
properly. Can it then be said that men so employed are unproduc¬ 
tive members of society; they without whom industry and science 
would not merely be unproductive but positively cease to exist ? 

It is ur^od however by the grumblers at the dead weight that 
they object, not to paying troops when they arc actually embodied, 
but to pension and half pay after that; when many olficers and men 
arc actually employed in other lines and no longer ser\'ing as sucli. 
I'hese gentlemen do not consider, tlial, as society is now constituted, 
no man voluntarily attaches himself' to an ephemeral profession; no 
man devotes his best days to the exercise of a calling that he cannot 
calculate upon for bread at least during his existence. Hie peculiar 
ideas of society having rendered the profession ot arms popular, 
advantage has been taken of this feeling to make a most prolitable 
bargain with the oflicers ^f the army and navy in particular ; and, 
instead of grudging the pension of the survivors, the people of Eng¬ 
land .should rather be ashamed of pc^keting the profits accruing from 
the demised. In sober sadncs.s the pay of the ofiiccr is calculated 
with reference to this very pension, and without that it would require 
to be raised so as to enable him to secure an ^equivalent in a tontine 
or insurance office. Hiis more particularly applies to the Indian 
"army, because in H. M. service the half-pay is sooner attained—indeed 
the limits to claim of retiring on it are scarcely strict enough to 
prevent abuses. But in the army of India where the average rise 
to a captain’s commission is eighteen years and the earliest period of 
retirement is twenty, (he bargain made with each indilridual of pre¬ 
sent pay and future pension is an actual gain to the state of tiic last 
half of the bargain on every officer that, from vt^hatever cause, does 
not retire upon bis pension : and it is clear that every officer, and 
soldier, black or white, that is killed in action or expended in any 
other way, is a positive saving to the state of a sum equal to the value 
of an annuity calculated upon his length of service* 

It may be urged that pay and pension are too highly fixed : that 
the bargain in the first instance was a bad one for Government: let 
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IIS examine tliis a litttlo. I'iic rates ot military pay, like wages ot 
other kinds, must be rated by a comparative scale. Now 1 do not 
think that there are many young men from Euro|>c in Calcutta 
bound to serve from seventeen to ihirly-scvon, who shall in the Brst 
seven years of their lives receive no more than two hundred inpecs 
monthly, during the next eleven, two hundred and fi(ty-six, and for 
the concluding two, four hundred : that for this wc are bound to 
peril our lives in every way that man can be called upon to do, to bi; 
constantly in motion, never to know for three years together wlial «i 
home is—daily liable at our own expense to marcli in the* ficicesi 
licui or most inclement rain : to encamp in the most deadly spots— 
methiuks, these arc component parts of military service that do nut 
enter into (he contingencies of a desk in Calcutta' tior is a subsist- 
< nceot'a hundred and iifly-eigiit rupees per mensem to the survivors ol 
such service so very muuiiicenl or ruinous a donation ; even suppos¬ 
ing tvvo-iifths of the whole do survive to enjoy it; though indeed 
onc-liflit would be nearer the mark. Ji3ut there is more com¬ 
parison to come : in Europe, and probably in India alao, it is nut un¬ 
usual fur employes ml under Covernment to receive pensions when 
worn out \ or, in lieu, situations icduced in responsibility to suit the 
feebler powers of exertion of the older servant- it must be remem¬ 
bered that (he duties evicted of a soldier are those reipiiring bodily 
activity as well as unimpaired faculties, and the lean and slippered 
pantaloon who, spectacles on’s nose, can draw a brief or correct an in^ 
\oice with his foot on a cusliioii, is not fit for military duty. The 
very nature of our profession limits our period of usefulness, gene¬ 
rally speaking, to fifty years of age. We are curtailed of our fair 
proportions ; the Procrustean exaction of duties re<juiriug flie phy- 
.sique, too frequently condemns our morale to rust in premature incapa< 
city fur advanceiuciit, at a time when our contemporaries in other 
lines are in the full vigour of profitable occupution: we arc old 
men shelved twenty years before our natural dcatli; ^ a sohlii r,’ says 
Wellington, ‘ is|iiiold man at forty— there is not'much to he got out 
of liim after that.' Yet, forsooth we arc iiiipiofilable servants* the 
pension th-at lias pm chased twenty years of our span, spent in nm 
country’s sci vice, and twenty more at the close of our career deducted 
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from all that is dear to ambition, talent, and active vigour of mind 
is given without any equivalent, and the woru-out soldier, who has 
preserved the cotton, the indigo, and tlic opium, in a word the whole 
soil ot India from being unploughed, * save by the hoofs of predatory 
cavalry,’ and the whole property of the empire from being a bonfire"* 
to light an enemy to slaughter and devastation, is taunted with the 
reflection that he has been an unproductive labourer. 

N. 


MADRAS ADJUTANTS. 

TO TUt CDTOU OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, —Allow nje to bring to notice the miserable pittance allowed to 
an infantry adjutant on the Madras establishment. On looking at the 
Tabic of pay on the Bombay side, 1 find an adjutant’s pay in garrison 
is one hundred and sixty-two rupees; at Madras a hundred and 
thirty-two; at Bombay in the field one hundred and eighty-two rupees, 
Madras a hundred and thirty-two rupees, and in Bcugal 1 believe they 
they are still better remunerated than our brethren at Bombay; but as 
1 have no table by me shewing what they are paid, perhaps you would 
kindly by an Editorial remark state what they receive*. Why is the 
‘ assimilating process’ not introduced on this point ? Why is an adju¬ 
tant made to pass an examination in llindooslani At Madras, (which 
^ considered the only necessary requisites) to the swamping of 
military qualifications ? 

An order has been lately issued for an entire new set of regimental 
books to be ready by the 1st July, 1837. So allow me to show 
what an«adjutant^ay expect for the next year : * 


Total pay for 1837 minus company allowance. 1,024 0 0 

Deduct. 

New regulation books as per Madras price.. 137 0 0 
Oilice expeuces 30 Rs. per mensem. 360 0 U 

Horse’s keep 20 Rs, per mensem. 240 0 0 

- - - 737 0 0 


Balance Rupees, 287 0 0 

A Bengal Fnrautry Aitjntanl receive* ' in ell situations' Rs. 212 7 per meiisrni. - Bn. 
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So Mr. Editor, it is expected that an individual's zeal will lead 
him to attend drill twice a day, attend daily at orderly hour, purchase 
a charger, and be at the call of all the regiment the whole year for the 
immense sum of not quite ‘ liventij-fmr rupees a month' 

You profess to be a friend in need, so assist 

Your constant reader, 

SEPOY. 

Camp, Jidy^ 1836. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF AN OFFICER. * 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, —1 have just been reading in the East Indian United Service 
Journal for July, the very sensible remarks of your correspondent 
Konx Ompax on ' The Qualifications of an Olficcr.’ I trust 1 have 
read them with some profit; for sometimes of late 1 have caught my¬ 
self exulting in my acquirements in thb native languages; yet [ 
have little right to do so; for, although T have for some years past 
laboured to make myself proficient in them, every day’s experience 
only shews me how very little 1 have yet learned. Possibly it is the 
case with many others as with me, that we only difier in a slight degree 
from our comradev, th^ we are only a degree less ignorant than they. 
Indeed, a native nobleman, with whom 1 have the good fortune io 
be acquainted, and who is the most intelligent and enlightened native 
that 1 have met with in India, once told me that not a single 
Englishman in India understood the language of the country. I 
was staying •with him on a visit at the time, and was one d^y sitting 
with him, listening to a long court-story that a man was telling, who 
was a confidential servant of a stipendiary Nuwab, at whose court 
a British resident is maintained by our Government. The man was 
telling about some affair that had been mismanaged, by which great 
injustice had been done. *But why was (he.resident not spoken 
to ?’ said my friend. * Oh, he was spoken to ; so and so went to him, 
and so and so, but somehow he did not understand it. He did nut 
comprehend what was said.’ ' What' said I ^ why I thought Colo¬ 
nel—was a first-rate linguist. He is considered so amongst us.' 
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‘ Meru (/oaY,' 8.11(1 my IVieiKl, putting liis hand on my shoulders, ‘ Mtra 
(lost, there is not a man amongst you,—there’s not an Englishman in 
India,—that understands our language.’ A few days after, 1 had an 
opportunity of remarking that whatever ‘ gift of tongue' ho might 
have, this resident was not fond of using his gift more than he could 
possibly help. He chanced to come to the town where my native 
host was then residing ; and one morning he came to breakfast with 
my host, accompanied by another English gentleman, a civilian who 
has been many years in this country, and has, 1 believe, seen a good 
deal {f'omparntively) of native society of one sort or other. One 
would suppose that on such an occasion these two gentlemen would 
liavc laid themselves out to bo agreeable to their host. To my asto¬ 
nishment,—for 1 had promised myself a great treat and tnucli in 
struction by observing how men of high olhcial rank behaved in ilio 
company of native gentlemen,—what phrases, what courtly forms of 
spcccli they used in their conversation, and what topics ot conversa¬ 
tion they selected, but, to my astonishment and chagrin, the little con¬ 
versation that was carried on, passed between tliesc gentlemen in 
English, which language our host did'not understand, with one occa¬ 
sional remark hazarded by a humble me, and perhaps four or live 
times during that, to me, memorable breakfast, one of the genllemau 
said something —just a few words—to our hosd. or \p his rcspccfablc 
old uncle, who was also at the breakfast table, more, it seemed, by 
way of an acknowledgment of their presence, than any exertion to 
he polite and agreeable. The fact is, the English in India arc so 
little accustomed to associate with natives of respectability and edu- 
cation, that, when such an accident does befall, it is found to be 
rather disagreeable than otherwise; men feel under constraint, and 
almost forget what Persian and Hindoostanee they do know. We 
ought to associate more with educated natives, to acquire a facility 
in speaking good and grammatical Hindoostanee, on the principle 
that a foreigner in England would, by learning pure English, have 
a better chance of understanding the peasantry in Yorkshire and in 
iSomcrsctshirr, that ho would have of understanding the language of 
the one, if all his colloquial knowledge of English had been picked 
up amongst ihc oilier. A few disagreeables have to bo cncounicrcd 
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ill sucli association, no doubt; a few shocks to our prejudices on tiiu 
score of manners, and the exertion of keeping up ai^ animated con 
versation in a foreign language, not differing from ours so slightly, 
as [ may say, as the European languages differ from each other; but 
utterly foreign—distinct from onr’s in tone, and in feeling,—formed to 
gire expression to a different range of ideas, a different cast of 
0 thought: but such petty disagreeables ought to be encountered for 
tlie sake of the object. It is indeed our duty, on much higher con¬ 
siderations than a mere desire to acquire a proGcicncy in the lan¬ 
guage, to associate with the natives. We shall have a mubh better 
chance of .infusing civilization and enlightenment, and the higher 
and purer morality of Europe, among the body of the people, if \vc 
cumincnee with its leading members- 

^ This, however, is a digression. With regard to the knowledge of 
the language beGtting an oiliccr of the native army, sometimes in 
reading, in accounts of battles, the pitli^ speeches made in mo¬ 
ments of excitement by officers to their men (such, for instance, as 
what was said the other day alf the battle of St. Sebastian, by a 
Colonel of one of the regiments of the British Auxiliary Legion at 
Spain, * Now, man, dont throw away your ammunition in firing at 
men behind tlie walls, ^e’ll just walk up and sl^etcerthe rascals I’) 
it has occurred to me to consider what apposite and familiar expres¬ 
sions might .be addressed on similar occasions by us to our sepoys. 
A few pithy words of encouragement and caution seem to have an 
amazing effect on the spirits of troops in the hour of battle, and 
carry them triumphantly over obstacles which in coolcr^momcnts 
wonld have appeared insurmountable. I sliould^ike to know what 
kind of speech yopr intelligent correspondent Konx Ompax would 
address to his men at such a moment. I recollect, when the troops 
were parading in the grey of the morning of the IStli of January, 1826 , 
for the storm of Dhurtpore, and whilst wc were standing in open 
column of companies in front of the camp, waiting for the order to 
move down to the trenches, the interpreter of the regiment to which 
I was then attached, walked down the column, telling the officers to 
talk to their men to keep them in spirits—wc were all shivering, by tlic 
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bye, with cold parlij, and partly with excitemeut. 1 was then a Griif, 
and only just |f.ncw the difference between rotee mukhun and peene 
kn pnnee. When the interpreter came up to me and said * Come, 

ID -talk to the men ; tell them about honour and glory and all the 

rest of it; say something to keep them in good humour, man.’ I coulU't 
only reply * why, what the deuce shall 1 say to them?’ ‘Oh’ said 
he ‘say iiam o nishnn, just say nom o mVmn, they’ll understand# 
you.’ Well, 1 turned to an old native officer who was standing 
near, and just said as I had been bid ^nam o nishanV ‘ Jee!!’«>was 
the reply, I tried to explain ‘ nnm, nam, eh ! uoo nishan' pointing 
to the colours ^nishan, nishan! jmHa neV But, no, I could gel 
nothing,—nothing at least that 1 could make out, but “ Jee !’ in all 
the different tones of interrogation, and puzzling, and patient ac- 
(]uiesccnce. 1 saw plainly that 1 was not understood. 1 was much 
in the predicament that a Frenchman might be supposed to be i^, 
who, only knowing a few words of English, should be placed in front 
of a body of British soldie/s, and desired to talk to them about their 
honour and their colours. Only fancy the poor man sputtering out 
‘ Eh ! Vat you say, Eh !’ ‘ votre collmrSf et votre honnmr, mes amis 
hah !’ Much good he would do them ! The examiners in the college 
(mubarak bddl) give us tcazers sometimes, 1 think they would 
have a capital opportunity of spinning a few unfortunates, were they 
to tell them to give an intelligible translation of ‘ none of your blaz- 
tng now ; just tip ’em the could iron, my lads.’ 

It cannot be expected that all officers should undertake the labour 
and ex pence of studying Persian, or even perhaps of making them¬ 
selves vefy proficient in the Hindoostanee. But if Government were 
to facilitate the study by supplying officers at the out-stations with 
the two class books, the Pretn Sagore and Bagh-o-JSa/utr, which are 
scarce enough out of Calcutta, (indeed a new edition of tlie Prem 
Sagoro would be necessary, for it is now very scarce,’') together with' 
Shakespear’s Dictionary and Yates’s Grammar, at a ^heap rate, and 
allow another moonshee to each regiment at Rs. 30 a month, for 




* Wc have a ropy of u, whicb, as it Is all Oreek to ns, irc shall bo very taappy to preient to 
onr lnielli|cnl aud ainnsing correspundettt.—Bo, 
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one man can only attend upon two or three officers at most, officers 
would then have no excuse for not applying themselves so far as to 
be able to read and translate the two above-named books. And, in 
order to induce young officers to study, they might be required to 
pass an examination before district committees, before they could be 
qualified to obtain charge of a comp my. They might only be 
required to read a passage of not less tlian one page, taken at ran¬ 
dom from each of the class books, without having to write the cha¬ 
racter, or to make translations from English into Hindoostanee, or 
even to pass any viva voce examination, further than (he mere read¬ 
ing ami translating the two books. Such an examination would be 
easy enough, and it would not perhaps be advisable to make this, 
the first examination, more difficult. They might tiicn be safely left 
to themselves, to acquire a colloquial knowledge of the language ^ 
intercourse with their men. 

I have often heard men talk for years about hitending to learn the 
language; but the difficulty of procuring the books, and of obtaining 
the assistance of an intelligent moonshee. and still more, perhaps, tho. 
inert dislike to go to school ago.in as it were, to undertake and per¬ 
severe in the disasfrecahle labour of mastering two straiiire charac- 
ters, of a strange and at first sight uncoulli language, have deterred 
them. • 

But the grand bugbear once surmounted, many men would pro- * 
bably take a pleasure in spending a part of their ample leisure i;) 
making f.irtlicr progress in a study, which, if it did not ensure pro¬ 
motion and staff appointments to at least a want of the know¬ 
ledge gained iTy it, ought to incapacitate them for any appointment. 

It is not desirable that adjutants should be required to pass such 
an examination as interpreters do. Whilst the inclination of one 
man will lead him to give hifi attention to the languages, that of an- 
•dHier will carry him to the parade, will induce him to study the mi- 
nutiee of drill and tactics, i:> speculate upon the comparative va¬ 
lue and efficiency of equipments and accoutrements, to study orders 
and regulations, all which would make him an incomparably better 
adjutant than the other, sappositig them to be equal in natural abi- 
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lilies, and in propriety of character and conduct. But candidates for 
an adjutancy ought certainly to be required to ivrite translations of 
general orders or of the proceedings of courts-martial in plain, intel¬ 
ligible Hindoostanee, both in the Persian and Devanagree characters, 
in addition to reading the two class books ; and also to make vir^ 
voce interpretations from English into Hindoostanee, as is practised 
at the college examinations. This viv^ voce examination need not be 
be quite so strict as the college examiners sometimes make it. So 
long as the examinee gives a fair, intelligible translation, he should 
not be required to observe all the niceties of Grammar. 

When these two degrees of proficiency arc expected from all 
officers, the first degree from candidates for the charge of a company, 
«and the second degree from candidates for an adjutancy, a still greater 
j^oficiency than is now required might fairly be looked for from 
candidates for an interpretership. In addition to the present col 
lege examination (viz. reading the three class books, the Pre" 
iSagnr, and Bagh-o-Bahar, and the Gulistan in Persian, writing .m 
swers to Grammatical questions, writing translations from 
into Hindce, in the Davanagree character, and into Oordoo in tin' 
Persian character, and giving viv& voce interpretations of English 
sentences), candidates ought (1 write with all deference to the augus^ 
examiners of Fort William, whom 1 hold in most profound respect, 

* I may say dread) to be required to read a common Persian Kubu- 
^aree written in the Shlkuster,—not the most crabbed penmanship 
that can be found, but fair average writing and also ought to be 
required at least to spell out a sd|)oy's letter written in the Nagreo. 
There^re interpreters (not many, I hope) who cannot^rcad the easiest 
and plainest Shikustcr; and very few, 1 fancy, can make out the 
common Nagree; and no great wonder, for the writers themselves 
can scarcely read their own hand-writing five minutes after they have 
written it. Still, an interpreter should be expected to make son^ 
thing of it f though, of course, it would be almost impossible to ma^ 
that part of the examination very strict, particularly as the ♦Nagree 


* Till! naiivcs call it lii(l)ff«renil]r—Nagree and Hadlee. However disilmilar the dllTerent 
jfoi^^iaof the iia)iee wai a|)|iear ffom each other, end fiom the Oevanagree, they ere all 
derived lioui the lacred character. 
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written in different parts of the country differs considerably. By 
the way, 1 wonder whether the dread examiners themselves can read 
a sepoy’s chiithee ? 

I have already trespassed too long upon the patience of your read¬ 
ers, I will not therefore venture upon the remarks 1 had intended 
making upon the miserable pittance allowed by Government to offi¬ 
cers who succeed in passing the college exatniuation, ostensibly to 
remunerate them fur their expenses in studying. All who speak of 
it, agree in representing it as a mere mockery of remuneration, which 
is only accepted, because to a subaltern even 360 rupees are better 
than nothing. Were they not constrained by their poverty, many 
officers would, 1 fancy, reject what, from its paltry amount and 
false designation, they cannot but feel as insulting to the spirit of 
gentlemen. 

EXEMPLI ORATIA. 


AN INVOCATION TO THE MEMBERS. 


ro THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INOUN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

SiR}—Vour August number of the United Set vice Journal has, 
within the last hour, mdde its appearance; and 1 hasten to write a 
^ few words, expressive of some thoughts, which have sprung up in ^ 
my mind from the perusal of your * notice to subscribers and correspond¬ 
ents.’ You announce the alarming piece of intelligence of the pro¬ 
bably rapid approach of the dissolution of the periodical’s existence ; 
and you express a hope that there are some officers, to whom ^le ter¬ 
mination of the Journal’s career would be matter of deep concern. 
Be assured, Mr. Editor, that, as regards the limited society, in wliich 
I live, and move, and have my being, your hopes, so feelingly expres- 
are by no means unfounded. 1 am sure that there is not one 
(Hiridual in this station, whence I am writing, who does not consi¬ 
der the East lndi!Hn United Service Journal to be, in every point of 
view, of the greatest advantage. It is a mediu# of mutual inter¬ 
change of opinions and ideas on all professional subjects, between 
officers stationed at ever so great distances ; it affords opportuniiies 
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of imparting and receiving much useful information ; it insures the 
views of free, calm, dispassionate discussions of questions properly 
military, or involving the interests of the army, means elsewhere 
sought for in vain; it is, or might be, a source of honorable emula- 
tions to officers generally ; it is a chronicler, a notcr-down, of tbe con> 
tinually-occurring unconsidered trifles, unnoticed by the present 
generation, but probably to serve as materials for the historian of 
future times. For my own part, I consider it a most fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance, that the work has had an unexpected reprieve; the public 
hare been fairly put upon their guard; !\nd 1 do hope and trust that 
the announcement will not be without its intended effect on the army; 
on one of the parties alluded to more especially. I observe that Iho 
appeal is made (o two descriptions of folhs—-viz. to your .subscribers, 
and to your correspondents; and it would appear that both haro 
been bUmefully negligent of their respective sorts of remittance ; the 
one appearing very chary of their contributions of the needful for 
carrying on the war, unwilling or uiimiiulfiil to fork out; the other 
omitting to funiisli materials of another, though scarcely less neces¬ 
sary, description. ‘ 'Tistrue, ’lis p'lty—pity ’tis, ’ti# true.' What 
car. 1 say ? Unto what shall 1 liken tiiis perverse generation ? There is 
an old fable, not altogether inapplicable to the present predicament, 
cl the sayings, and consultings, and resolvings, and votings, and do- 
ing.s of all tile members of the body, in days of yore; and of how the said 
members, leagued together in a sort of political union-fashion, said and 
consulted, and resolved, and voted, and acted in a noble and magna¬ 
nimous opposition to that lazy,^ignoble, insatiable, all-devouring 
glutton^ the belly. The story tells (if I recollect rightly) of how the 
poor belly was denounced as a nuisance, an incubus on the pro¬ 
ductive energies of tlie unionists, of how the inem,ber8 plotted against 
ft, of how they succeeded, of how- a radical reform was carried by 
acclamation nem. con., of how the discontented operatives stru^ 
work (like the sweet-breathed, soft-voiced, meek, independent, n([P 
jlippling, non-bribe-taking * great unwashed* of mo<Jern times) with a 
doughty determindion of evincing tbe freedom of the subject and the 
sacred rights of liberty, by taking tbeir own ease, and letting the 
useless belly go starve. Further the' tale bearetb witness of how 
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miserably they were disappointed, of how willingly they returned to 
their wonted allegiance, of how gladly and with what ready alacrity 
they supplied the wants of their despised master, expressed through 
the medium of their own miseries and sufferings. Now, Sir^ 1 take 
it upon myself, in ray honour, or caprice, or whim, or fancy, or any 
thing else that you may please to call it, to denominate your sub¬ 
scribers and correspondents the limbs or members of, belonging, or 
appertaining unto the said Hast Indian United Service Journal, the 
belly. If they, the ineiubers, will not fullib their bounden duty, if 
they will not give fair plaj,. if Ibey neglect to furnish to the belly 
periodical the indispensible supplies, materials, and aliment, bow can 
they, the members, expect a regular, uninterrupted monthly circula¬ 
tion of good, sound, wholesome, nourishing blood, in the shape of 
essays, descriptions, narratives, pleasantries, disquisitions, sundries, 
&c. &c. ? Why, bless your heart, Sir, I know a few, who look to 
the monthly avatar'^ of your journal with as much anxiety, as look 
Messrs. Gibson and Co. to (he cash accounts of a diseased-livered 
Ensign, or my Lord Brougham for his ‘ morning,’ or my sirdar 
bearer Uam Jee for his hubblc-4>ubble, or the Colonel’s consuina for 
the diesfoory,'or the Adjutant’s old horse Blunderbuss for his gram- 
bag. after parade. And tell me, now, in the name of all that is in- 
vo^blc, how art^ beings, with appetites so ravenous, to be kept in 
health or humour but by the gratification of ibeir desires ? A nd that 
gratification being dependent on themselves, 1 take leave to conclude 
with the following Black language (to too many an an unknown 
tongue,) rhyme and advice— 

• ‘ Ram jhorokbe bythe, sub ko mujra le, ^ 

Jysa ja kee chakree, wysa wa ko de.* 


which means that all get what they deserve, or, in other words, that 
Old Scratch takes care of his own, and keeps a sharp look-out for 
them too. No, as so illustrioos and^ classical a personage is not 
ab(^e keeping a keen eye to his own, less important folks might. 


* This Is B SBilMilt word, ptononnceil tva'Ar or nwiAr, meanine an incarnation, or deaceni. 

In vlalble foiin. of a Ood n|ion cartli. Scott, unleai mr meinoij la plaiinq mo vary irea 
eberoaa. baa naad (be vord in hli ^ifs of Napoleon. Voila ny aniboiliy | Wai Napoleon 


an BTaiAi T 


Byron alM naad It In tbe '* Aga of BronM.'VED. 
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without detriment to their dignit]^’s dignity or their honor’s honor, 
follow liis example. 1 say therefore to subscribers, * honesty is the 
best policy ; pay, pviy, pay —to correspondents, ‘ Maga is on her 
knees, and without your assistance will shortly be sprawling a la 
spread eagle, a mere anatomy of her wonted substance ; will you 
hear her cry unheeding, or, like good Samaritans, will ye pour oil 
into her wounds ? write, write, write; there be many among ye 
who cmi write ; why will ye not ? I am little partial to nevv-faces, 
and am mostly inclined to suspect there is no go*od boding when 
acquaintances change their dress too often. And such was my mis¬ 
giving when August’s Maga came in; and accordingly my prognos¬ 
tications of evil have, as above said, been realised. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Editor, 1 must congratulate you on the decided improvement in 
the habiliments of the journal; which, the discouraging circumstances • 
considered, was the less to be expected ; and it show.s a most lau¬ 
dable endeavour on your part to do every tiling, even to outward de¬ 
corations, conducive to the respectability of the work, and conforma¬ 
ble to the wants and tastes of your supporters. But, (to be learned 
on the subject) nil desperanduin, S—q—r duce et auspice S—q—r. 

Id spite of present diBculties, and adverse prospects |'i)ut which shall 
vanish like the morning mists), 1 iiail the new costume as a happy 
omen of the future, and feel assured that Mag» shaU rise from%er 
temporary depression, like a giant refreshed with sleep. 1 observe, 
with mucli satisfaction, that your calls for aid, your stirring invoca* 
Hons to tlie array, have already met with some substantial proofs of 
ability and good-will; but contributions do not appear to have flowed 
in so abundantly asf (in my mistaken zeal, 1 suppose) had anticipated. 
Perhaps, tHougli, tlte delay may be productive of good ; hastily 
written articles being too often redundant of errata and expressions, 
all very passable in the more ephemeral columns of a daily paper, but 
not quite ‘ the thing’ fer a journal, professing the principles and ob¬ 
jects of the l^ast Indian Vaitek Service Journal. I had been pro- H 
inising myself no small degree of edification by the Military Muser’s 
pages; but 1 am disappointed. He appears a clever, clear-sighted 
man; and curiosity is at work to break Jhis inco^. He would do 
well, ftv perhaps he is aware, to remain ' in nubibus.’ But the loss; 
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occasioned by his corner and the {places of others being otherwise oc¬ 
cupied, is greatly redeemed by the substitute. The memoir on the 
50th regiment is rery pleasingly, very perspicuously, and (what I 
conceive, now-a-day when folks are not much given to hiding their 
lights under bushels, to be no small test of merit) very modestly 
written. 1 know not the author ; nor would I, if behind the scenes, 
lend a hand in dragging him to the front sta^e; but rumour points 
to several of the corps. Whoever he be, he has the thanks of his 
brethren in red, for having set a good example, worthy of imitation ; 
and which it is to be hoped it will experience. But a word to the wise. 
How (lid you admit in July’s number such a production as Homo's ?’ 
Only see what ‘ X’ says of him in August’s. I quite agree with X, 
* that it is not proper that libels on the Indian army, unfounded in 
fact, should be published in its columns.’ So 1 see, that the Hurkaru 
has at last deigned, with most sweet condescension, to reprint an ar¬ 
ticle from Maga (God bless her!) aye, and to acknowledge it too! 1 
wish some of your poetical geniuses, of whom I am told, though 
ocular demonstration is wanting, you have a swarm within * the 
Ditch,’ (pity they don’t emigraile and colonise the surrounding re¬ 
gions of darkness, for the benefit of our poor Moofussilites) 1 say I 
wish that some of your votaries of the Muse would celebrate the event 
in measures harmonious of verse triumphant! Triumphant? Aye, 
triumphant. Have you not at length fairly conquered the pride, the 
self-importance, the sullen spirit of faction and opposition of your con* 
temporary ? Who doubts it ? and by the sheer force too of the merit 
and able writing of your particular correspondents, as well as of the 
elevated and enviable position attained by Maga, through the exertions, 
the zeal, the talents of its editor. Ah ! ha 1 Master Ifurky ! Candid at 
last, ch! In your own despite too, perhaps ! I suppose that you con¬ 
sidered the article worth reading, and so likely to prove amusing to 
your readers^ and so tend to increase your own circulation, and so 
augment the pecunia ! Eh ! Hurky, mon ancien ! Is that it! Doing 
tardy justice ti^your superiors at the eleventh hour, for your own 
peculiar behoof! One word for your friend and two for yourself! 
By Jove (my biggest sacramentum) I grant every credit to your sa¬ 
gacity ; and I venture to predict that a perseverance in such disin- 
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terested conduct cannot but meet its desired reward. Well« Mr. 
Editor, this rigmarole is long enough, 1 am sure; but I hope you 
won’t, it' tired of it, put it into a worse place than the B B. 1 am 
sorry that on this occasion I am not blest with the syllogistical 
brevity, the bob-shortedncss of your syllogism-recommending 
friend Bob-Short, who fired a shot between Quivis and Fiat Justitia 
the other day. Gan he pul also all the foregoing into syllogism ? 
All health and long life and prosperity to our Maga. 

Yours very obediently, 

K—X o— X. 


EDITOR'.S TABLETS. 

Special Board op Artillery Officers.— Allliough but little 
has transpired of the proceedings of the Board of Artillery Oilicers, 
(the convening of which was noticed in our July number,) we have 
reason to believe that they have been nearly brought to a close, and 
that the result, though a part may be in operation pending a reference 
Home, will be immediately productive of public advantage, inasmuch 
as the Supreme Government; in confirming the Board’s recommen¬ 
dations regarding heavy and light ordnance, their carriages and 
equipments, &c. (including harnes.s and suddlery) establish a system of 
uniformity on these important points, that will ere long he general 
throughout India, and thus, as far as regards 'materiel,’ no cliiference 
will he ob.servable in the Artillery at either Presidencies; and in the 
event o^etachnmnts of it from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay meet¬ 
ing in the same camp (on the banks of the Indus, for instance;) the 
circumstance of having the same equipment will .be of the greatest 
convenience, and much facilitate the due discharge of their respec¬ 
tive duties under every accident of flood or field. Their stores and 
equipments too, in park or magazines adjacent, being alike; would 
be equally suitable and applicable to all •i* 

With reference to the 'personnel’ of Indian Artillery (save as 
regards the foot) difficulties are said to have arisen that prevent, for 
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the present, the extension of the above principle. Most of our read¬ 
ers are aware that in the organization of Horse Artillery two sys¬ 
tems prevail: the one, in which the men who serve the gun, ride the 
off horses in draft: and the other, which admits of only the near 
draft horses being mounted; and has a separate detail of ten (or 
detachment, as it is termed) for the above purpose—one half of 
which dismounts, leaving their horses in charge of the other half. 
The Horse Artillery of Uengal* is organized on the former plan, 
and that of Madras and Bombay']- on the latter (and which has 
moreover the advantage of having been adopted from the Roy a. 
Horse Artillery.) The Bengal system having stood the test of five- 
and-thirty years has many advocates who uphold it for its efficiency 
and simplicity, and affirm that its alleged defects, are, as it were, 
virtues in disguise whilst the more attractive and imposing composi¬ 
tion of the other ensures it many admirers; amongst whom are seve¬ 
ral, whose judgment, experience, and military attainments, cannot 
fail to ensure for their opinions the highest respect; independent of 
what may, in some instances, be inseparable from their rank and 
station. * 

We shall close these cursory remarks with an extract of a letter 
to the 6ovcrowent*at Madras, from the Honorable Court, dated 
July 3,1833, which, in reference to our first paragraph, will be conoJu- 
sive as to the benefit immediately to be expected from the proceedings 
of this committee; and, consequently, corroborative of Sir Henry 
Fane's view, in soliciting the Supreme Government to convene it. 

The variety of patterns in Ordnance Carriage and Equipments at 
the three presidencies, and the difference in many other essential 
points where uniformity is most desirable, is attended with disadvan¬ 
tage to the public service more than commensurate with any benefit 
to be expected from partial or local systems, even of improvement; 
and may proven source of serious evil.*’ 


* 19 Troops. 

t lu all ten Troops : ( S at Madras and 4 at Bombay) 
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TriE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


His Excellency tlie Comraander-in-Chief left Calcutta on the 13th 
instant, on his tour to the Upper Provinces. Fcrhap.s no general 
ufliccr ever proceeded on a similar tour under greater advantages. 
Without any iurtlirr guarantee for Iiis good intentions than his 
known character as an honorable, high-minded, and experienced 
soldier, and his frank and complimentary general order in assuming 
his present command, the Army.on .Sir Ilenry Fane’s arrival, at once 
ceased to pour forth its complaint.s and remonstrances, and, appa¬ 
rently \vith common consent, resolved to await the result of his 
voluntary exertions to meliorate its condition. A year has passed, 
and Sir Ilenry F.iiic has managed to preserve the good feeling en¬ 
gendered on his arrival; and, with the exception of the case of 
Colonel Faithful, and the needless and improper publication of the 
names of the ollicers composing a district court-martial with the 
palpable purpose of indicating one of them, His Excellency’s acts 
nave e.«:Gaped the reprehension, if they have not always elicited the 
admiration, of his companions in arms. .Sir Henry Fano 

M now about to he tried by a severer test. Mud) of (ho 
silence, the contentment, or the patien^p of the army hitherto,* 
may be ascribed to the love of fair dealing inherent in military men. 
Too open or strong an expression of feeling upon points still 
awaiting a satisfactory settlement may have been deemed premature, 
seeing tliat, though Sir Henry Fane had enjoyed the peculiar advan¬ 
tage of constant intercourse with the Head Quarter .Sthff, a facility of 
rctWrence to masses of official documents, and occasional reviews and 
inspections at Dum-Dum, Barrackpore, and Fort William, he had not, 
as yet, made the acquaintance of the army. His Excellency, in 
another year or so, will have been deprived of the benefit of these 
considerations, and he must then expect to be judged by the extent 
of the rengi^^ial measures he may have recommended or pjrocurcd to 
be adopted. 

We wish .Sir Henry better health than he has lately enjoyed, and 
the army all the good it may anticipate from the personal observations 
of its well intentioned chief. We have made arrangements for being 
accurately informed of His Excellency’s movements, and the military 
operations which may take place under his eye; and as the Com¬ 
mander in-Chief does us the honor to read (and weybelieve with 
particular attention) both of the military publications under our 
management, we trust that advantage will be taken of the cir¬ 
cumstance to bring prominently to iiis notice all such matters as 
may appear to require his special attention, and yet may not reach 
him through official channels. 







ABOLITJOV OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE 

NATIVE ARMY'. 


TUB FOLLOWING ARE COFlESi OF THE UiNUTEii W COUNCIL, AND EX¬ 
TRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF THE MILITARY COMMITTEES, 
REFERRED TO IN LORD WILLIAM BENTINCE’s EVIDENCE :— 

MINUTE BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

When at Ootacaraund 1 rccommen^lk to Council that Committees, eon- 
sisting of the Adjutant and Quarter-Mastcr-General, with three other 
members, sliould be directed to assemble at each presidency, to report 
upon a set of queries connected with the well-being of the Armies of 
India: among the rest was the expediency of altogether abolishing cor¬ 
poral punishment in the native Armies of. the three presidencies. 

I had long been of opinion that, without some reason of much more 
urgent necessity than any I had heard, this degradation could no long be 
inliicted upon the high caste Sepoy of the Bencal Army after it had been 
abrogated as a punishment in the general regmations of this presidency. 

In making thi.s inquiry I had also in view to obtain a knowledge of 
the .system by which discipline was maintained in Madras and Bombay, 
and generally to acquire such information as would lead to a revision of the 
military code, and to adapt it to the more enlightened principles which 
have recently been introduced into the Articles of War for his Majesty’s 
Army. • .• 

The Articles of War for the Company’s native Army have not been 
touched since 1/97, and they confer powers upon regimental courts-* 
martial that have long since been transferred to tribunals of higher 
resort, and do not contain the many minor punishments which have 
been substituted for the lash. Each presidency has hitherto had its own 
separate code; but, in our last council, when the revised Articles of 
%Var for the* Bengal Army were submited for sanction, it was then 
determined that one code should be established for iTlc whole of India, 
and steps taken, in communication with the other governments, for 
incorporating into it, the improvements to be found in the Annual Mutiny 
Bill, and such others as local e.xperience may point out to be necessary. 
There arc many useful suggestions to be found in the report of the 
Madras committee. 

The subject, however, of the present paper will be confined to corpo¬ 
ral punishment,«and 1 shall introduce^t by two very important orders 
that were published in Bengal by Lord Combermere on the l6th March 
1827, and modified by Sir Edward Barnes on the 2d November 1S32, in 
a circular of that date. 

By the first the sentences of courts-martial in the Bengal native Army, 
in their awards of corporal punishment, were limited to the crimes ot 
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stealing, niaraudinjif, or gross insubordination; and it was directed 
that dismissal from the service should invariably follow the infliction of 
the sentence, with a proviso that the infliction of corporal punishments, 
and consequent dismissal from the service, should never take place 
without the previous sanction of the general or other oflicer command¬ 
ing the division. His Lordship grounds his mitigation of this severe 
and disgraceful punishment upon the quiet and orderly habits of the 
native soldiers. 

By the second. Sir Edward Barnes takes away from the general or 
other officer commanding the division the power of sanctioning the 
sentences of courts-martial awarding corporal punishment, and autho¬ 
rizes the officer who assembles the court, and who confirms the proceed¬ 
ings, to carry the sentence into efTcct, and to exercise his discretion 
according to the nature of the case, the previous character of the indi¬ 
vidual, and the circumstances which may render an e.xamplc necessary 
or otherwise, in mitigating the punj|||hinent awarded, or in remitting it 
altogether; but directing strict adherence to the principles of the gene¬ 
ral order of the ipth March 1S27, with this exception. 

This latter order was a most unfortunate countermarch from the ad¬ 
vance that bad already been made by Lord (^omhermere towards even¬ 
tual abolition by a previous course of gradual mitigation and ditninutiou 
under the proper check of the superior military authority of the division 
Lord Combermere had been two years in India, had been brought into 
contact with a great part of the Indian Army by the siege of Bhurtpore, 
and was assisted by a very able oflicer as bis Adjutant-(5ciieral. Colonel 
Watson. Sir Edward Barnes cancelled this order within the first year 
of his arrival, lie acted apparently upon the principle of upholding the 
authority of the commanding officers of regiments, and he alluded to the 
injurious consequences, but without specifying them, that had come 
before his notice from the order of 1827. As a reason aLso for remov¬ 
ing the restriction upon their former powersk, he, states that no in¬ 
stances on the part of commanding officers had been reported to him 
of excessive severity or frequency of punishment: but may not this efl'ect 
be more justly attributed to the difl'erent spirit inculcated liy Lord 
Combermere’s order, and to the animadversion which any abuse of 
power would infallibly have drawn down upon them from hi.s Lordshiji’s 
authority ? My own experience, on the contrary, has led me to the 
directly opposite conclusion ; and a general order, which, as Coinmandcr- 
in-Chiell^ 1 havegt this very moment caused to be published, will furnish 
a strong instance in point- Upon the occasion the commanding otncei 
of the division, to whom, under Ijord Comberraere’s order, this sen¬ 
tence must have been previously submitted for approval, condemned 
the sentence, and the conduct that had been pursued ; and the dcgraila 
tion to the individuals concerned, and the bad effects which this proceed¬ 
ing must have on the minds of the Army at large, would have been 
spared. 

1 beg here to express an tqiinion that grave matters of legislation of 
this kind should not be left to the caprice of individuals, but should be 
settled by the legislative council, to which the authority of making Arti¬ 
cles of War has been so properly conflded. 

'fhe following is an abstract of the corporal imnishraents sentenced 
and executed in the last flvo years :— 
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Statement showing the qiinntuni of corporal punisliinent awarded and 
inflicted on the Sepoys of the native Armies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, and the number of men discharged, for the years 1829, 1830, 
1831, 1832. and 1833. 
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70 \BOLrTr<IN of cokpohal punisument in the native army. 

The contrast between the three presidencies exhibited in this state- 
ment will appear quite astonishing. Whether this result is the effect of 
difference of system in respect to military discipline, or of composition 
m regard to the character of the natives of the several portions of our 
territories from which each array is recruited, I have not sufficient data 
to enable me to form a certain opinion. But there are in these reports, 
confirmed by other information that has been within my reach, sufficient 
to lead to a probable conjecture of some of the prominent causes. I will 
take this opportunity of offering my humble opinion that my successor 
in the chief command cannot take too early an opportunity, after having 
made himself master of the state and circumstances of the Bengal x\rmy, 
to obtain by personal investigation the same information respecting the 
other armies, in order that all anomalies may be corrected, and that the 
whole military s}'stem of India may be placed upon the footing mo^t 
conductive to efficiency, and to the discipline and allegiance of our 
native troops. 

The composition of the three armies has, no doubt, much influence 
upon this question; but, as it is treated of in a separate minute under a 
distinct head, I shall here make no reference to it. 

I am satisfieil that much more is owing to the system of discipline. 
Upon an examination of the reliims from Madras and Bombay, from 
the latter most especially, it may be collected that, as was the practice m 
the British Army fifty years ago, and in full force when I entered the 
Army in 1793, infliction by the cat o’ ninetails was the ordinary ami ge¬ 
neral punishment for every offence, great and small, only varied as to the 
amount according to the different degrees of culpability, but always 
the lash : c.xcept in regard to the most trivial offences, corporal punish- 
ment was the echo in each and every one of the Articles of War. I’hc 
principle of checking crime by measures of extreme severity, both in t,lu* 
Array and out of it, has since been strongly condemned by public ojiinion 
as being no less impolitic than cruel, and has gradually given way to 
milder penalties. Experience has proved the soiindr^ess of this doctrine, 
and corporal punishment is now maintained lather for its terrors, ami 
„onl> applied in cases of the deepest guilt. 

It is not surprising that in India the same influences should not have 
had the same powerful consequences. The progress of more enlighten¬ 
ed principles has been in this and every other branch of improvement 
slower, but still not wholly inoperative. In Bengal we have the excellent 
order of Lord Combermere in 1827; and, though cancelled in 18J2, 
public^*ef)iniun h#d then begun to be declared moi e opni^ than hereto¬ 
fore through the pre.s8, and would not be without its weight upon all 
military authorities. In the Madras llepurt wc see that the question 
had been agitated, and a circular issued to commanding officcr.s, calling 
for their opinion upon the practicability of substituting solitary confine¬ 
ment for corjioral punislimcnt. I'he uoawers of the great majority were 
in favour of the proposition ; and, though no measure was taken upon it, 
the very discussion of the question, proceeding as it did from superior 
authority, induced both reflectiou and caution. The date of this circular 
does not appear. But in Bombay nothing has been done. 'J'ho old 
antiquated system has continued to flourish with unimpaired vigour, 
and hence 1 account for the great excess of punishment over Madras. 
1 had expected to find the apposite result. The southern peoiile, com¬ 
posing the^adras Army, are of much less sober and steady habits than 
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Uie Hiiidhiistanecs ; and it init/Ut liethat fur them a more strict and 
severe discipline would be necessary, but half the Ilombay Array, twelve 
out of twenty four thousand, are from the Bengal provinces. Again, these 
latter rni^ht be of inferior character,—alUbose who could not Hud service 
in the Bengal Army—the refuse, as it were, of the population, and there¬ 
fore reijHiring more coercive means for their management. This may be 
true in part, but from communic.xlion with some Bombay officers it seems 
to be the belief .that the 11 indhustanees are by no means deserving of 
this supposed imputation, or inferior in point of conduct to the rest of 
the Bombay Army. 

Tlio following extract contains tlie purport of the answers of the three 
Committees to the question, “ Whether or not corjioral punishraent 
could not with propriety he entirely abolished, with duo reference to the 
discipline and general efficiency of the Army.” 

Four out of the six officers who composed the Bengal Cominittec® 
though they apprehend danger to the discipline of the service from the 
onlire abolition of curporal punishment, strongly recommend every jirac- 
ticablc limitation of its infliction, and propose to confine tlie power of 
award to general conrts-raartial. Two of these officers express tlieir 
conviction that the relatives of native olliccrs, and young men of res- 
]K*ctable connexions, are deterred from entering the ranks by the exis¬ 
tence of corporal punishraent. 

'riie Madras Committee, sharing in the apprehension of the Bengal 
otlicvi'.: u’.«pcrtmg the lolal abolition of corporal punishment, still evinces 
a veiy stioiig desire to ivstrict tlie infliction of the lash, on account of . 
iis iijor.il infliiei’ca upon the pride and feelings of soldiers, and the <le- 
^ji’C'.sion of spirit and manly fedling produced by its disgraceful effects 
n[Km the character of all. 

They decidedly recommend that corporal punishment be, m every in¬ 
stance, followed b y discharge from the service, which, they add, ‘ would 
preserve, the pruk of tlie men, and perhaps do more to supersede the ne¬ 
cessity of the las'I than any other means that can be adopted, discharge 
being itself so great a punishment that the knowledge of its being addt^d 
to the lash by regulation (for it is now the practice) will optn-ato most 
distinctly to deter from the commi-siou cf crimes rendering individu.als 
amenable to so heavy a penalty.’ 

The committee, also earnestly recommend, with the same view, that 
courts-martjal he authorized to award solitary conflneraent in all cases 
where corporal piinishmcnt is now' applicable, and pcint out' i.'ilc neces¬ 
sity of having one code of military laws for tlie three native Armies of 
India, to be assii^filated as much as possible to those of the King’s ser¬ 
vice. 

'riie Bombay Committee consider that corporal punishment cannot he 
entirely abolished with due regard to discipline and efficacy They pro¬ 
pose to restrict its infliction (not involving expulsion by infamy) to sen¬ 
tences of general court-martial; biU adtl that all olf'eiices involving ex¬ 
pulsion, and competent to regimental courts-inar.i,ia), should continue to 
he punished by flogging. 

Gambling is enumerated among «ucli offences, and it appears, by tin’ 
returns, that sepoys have been flogged m Bombay for borrowing nmt 
for lending money. 
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The Cormnitfec, however, recoJiimcMid the siihsUtution (to a cerlaiti 
extent) of solitary imprisonment, under nearly the same limitations as 
those siigijfested by the Madras committee, but with the addition that 
the prisoner should forfeit a jtortion of his pay, during the term of his 
confino.incnt, as in the case of the European soldier. They further re¬ 
commend the introduction of mulct of pay, and forfeiture of service in 
relation to pension, under limitations similar to those actually in force 
111 the King’s service 

It appears from the preceding abstract that the Bengal and Madras 
o<licer.s agree in two important points respecting corporal punishment; 
that young men of respectable connexions are deterred from entering 
the ranks, and that it produces a baneful moral influence upon the pride, 
the manly feeling, and character, of the ^vhole service. 

The o])inion of ihft Bombay committee is more in harmony with the 
practice hitherto pursued at that presidency, and evinces no strong con¬ 
viction of the .same advantages to be derived from the abolition. I am 
quite unable to comprehend the distinction of the jurisdiction of gene¬ 
ral and regimental courts, and the reason^s why e.xpulsiori, with infainj', 
should he assigned to the lower tribunal. Some of the ollencev—gam¬ 
bling, for c.\ample—would not, I believe, be puni'-hed by corpoial pii 
nishment in any array. 

But there is an unanimous agreement in all the committc.-s that thi‘ 
punishment, however degrading and injurious, cannot eniiiTly be alin- 
lished. They do not even stop for a moment to consider ilie practica 
bility of an adequate substitute. With them all, corporal piimshinent is 
the sine (fiid non, without which the discipline of the Army cannot In; 
maintaiueu. An insuperable terror appciys to reign over the imaginations 
of all, and, like the native superstition, which sees in some charm oi 
amulet the only protection against all evils that can afflict the body or 
haunt the mind, so corporal punishment is venerated as the sole scciuity 
against every military di.steinpcr, and as the sole guarantee for the cfTiriciicy 
and good regulation of the Army. I denounce this option a.s prejudice, 
and nothing else but prejudice. It is opposed to reason ; it is injurious 

those feelings of the most imporlance for us to cultivate among our 
native soldiery—satisfaction with their condition, and allegiance to the 
state ; it mars the composition of the Army, and excludes from it the 
very highest sense of conduct and of courage, which wdl be our best 
stay when real danger assails our empire ; and it is as cruel as it is 
unnecessary. 

I am atiiJic saiat^ime not the least surprised at this opimSn. 1 inus.t 
luit forget, that for many ycar.s of my life, in conjunction with iiinely- 
umc hundred parts of the ofiicers of the British Army, I entertained 
the same sentiments. It is only from long reflection, fiom the effects of 
discussion, from the observation that, sincf that time, though corporal 
punishment has diminishcil, a linndred, perhaps a thousand fold, disci]dine 
ha-s decidedly been iinjirovcd, and the soldier treated like a rational 
bciiur. and not as a mere brute, that my own prejudice, and that of 
otlicrs, have given way. I now feel confident that this degradation will 
‘•pcedily disappear before a moic reasonable and enlightened legislation 
even in the Bnlish Army. 

The arguim nls brought forward against abolition by tlic oflicers ( f 
the Biitish Army have all been groumied ujion the iliflicully of finding 
an effectual siib'iitiiii'. No man hii< combated the piopo-'iliou tqion any 
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Other plea; hut in the native armies of India, in Bengal particularly, 
not only are the ranks filled b> men of high caste and character, of res¬ 
pectable connexions, and of the most orderly conduct, subordinate to 
all superior authority, as a habit, and proverbially failliful to their salt; 
but the service to them is of such gieat value, that discharge from it, 
including al-o loss of pension, is the greatest inisfortiuic that can befal 
them. It is my firm conviction that we have, in the discharge from the 
service, the most coinjilete substitute for corporal punishment. Dis¬ 
charge, it must be observed, is not only the loss of a situation which 
deprives the sepoy of a subsistence for life, with the chance of increased 
honour and emoluments, which he cannot get elsewhere, but his savings 
go far to the support, not solely of his own wife and children, hut of the, 
whole family community of which he is a member; and, in most in¬ 
stances, perhaps, he is deputed from his home for this jiavticular object. 
And so loud and deep have been the frequent complaints made to me of 
the hardship of dismissal, that I am much iniluccd to believe, if the 
alternative of corporal punishment, without discharge, were offered in¬ 
stead of discharge without punishment, the former would in many 
cases be accepted; for I cannot but think, the Suites victim, who fled 
at the last moment from the funeral pile, could not receive a more un¬ 
welcome reception from theofiended pride of her family than tlie sepoy 
whose weakness had deprived his of their subsistence. 

Upon the full conviction, therefore, of the expediency, safety, and true 
policy of the measure, I recommend to council the imiiicdiate total 
abolition of corporal punishment in the native armies of India. The 
abolition of Suttee was advocated, in a great measure, upon the grounds 
of humanity, of its disagreement, unsupported by any s[)ecific law of 
the Shastres, with the customs of the Hindu population in general, and 
of its repugnance to all the principles that should be inculcated by a libe¬ 
ral government. Danger was then apprehended, but I never felt a fear 
or doubt upon the subject. Bad consequences are apprehended from 
the present large measure. My whole reason utterly repels the fear 
and the doubt; and, if the council of India concur with me, it will be 
for them to determine whether it should be done in the form of an ordei-» 
of the supreme government, confirming and extending to the three pie- 
sidencies the general order of Lord Comhermere, of the 19th of March, 
1827, with the sole difference of directing expulsion from the service, 
for the crimes therein specified, without the addition of corporal punish¬ 
ment, or by the enactment of an article of war to the saiii’ purport by 
the council of India, in its legislative capacity. * - ^ 

W. C. Bentinck. 

Calcutta, February 16, 1835. 

I most heartily concur in the proposition of his Excellency the (hnn- 
mander-in-Chief for the total abolition of corporal punishment in the 
native Armies of India. 

A. Roas. 

I also heartily concur in his Excellency’s proposition. 

T. B. Macaulay. 

I also entirely concur in the expediency of abolishing corporal punish¬ 
ment in the whole of the native Army, lliat measure, indeed, may be 
viewed as having become indispensable after the abolition of corporal 
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]>uni.4nnenl by th« comts of jubtiec; but I ilo not recommend thfi 
declaration of its entire abolition imvmlintehj, because the Kuropcan 
jiart of the Indian Army mijlit see cause for discontent if the rule did 
not also extend to it, which is perhaps beyond the. competency of the 
India Government, as far, at least, as relates to His Majesty’s troops. 
If Lord Coinbermero’s order of the IQth March, 18 27, were published 
;it all the presidencies, leavinj; it to the discretion of the local Comman- 
tlcr-in-Chicf to di.smiss without the mlliction of corporal puniahment, the 
measure would perhaps be carried to a sufficient length for the present, 
without e.xciting the attention of the Europ ean troops, who, it may l»o 
hoped, will also be relieved at no distant time from the degradation, 
when the declaration of its total abolition might be published without 
•my risk whatever. 

I have long known that native officers have expressed aversion from 
allowing their sons to enter our ranks, from the dread of their being 
degraded by coiporal punishment; but I doubt if its abolition would 
bring many of that class 1o take service as sepoys. In the services of 
native states the sons of the 'irdars e.\pect to be sirdars tlicinsolves, and 
I know not if it he very dc.-liable that 1 he sons of our n:iUve officers 
should be much encouraged to enlist, They would come with higher 
jiretensions than our present rcci niland would not be so easily managed. 
If well conducted, they would he the most likely to he well encou¬ 
raged by the European officers, rot only from a feeling in their favour, 
but from the higher acquirements which they would probably possess; 
but the other sepoys would be very apt to ascribe tlieir success to 
partiality. If many sons of native officers should thus come into and 
rise in the service, a new era would (;ornincnce in our native Army; R 
sort of military aristocracy would gradually spring up, the effect of vWiich 
it is not easy to foresee. At present the highest ambition of a sepoy i.s to 
become a native officer, but persons of bigher notions miglit in time be 
expected to encourage higher pro.sjiects, to the rick I'four power, or at 
all events to the discipline of our service. We lye w that our native 
Army, as now constituted, is efficient and loyal, and it is hard to say 
•whether these high qualities would continue in the ^ame degree if we 
should employ any means likely to depress the fair prospects of the 
old sepoys by the introduction of any classes of jjersons likely to obtain 
the promotion to which the former now look forward as their liighest 
reward. I do not mean to say that evil would certainly ensue; but who 
can say to what such a change might lead ? 

Ifo^i^r, I anrfmot one of tho'«e who evpect that we sliould receive 
many recruits from the families of native officers, or from those of simi¬ 
lar rank in other walks of life, who will not submit to the discipline of a 
regular army. * W. Morison. 

Calcutta^ February 18, 1835. 

(Extract.) 

Proceedings of a Committee held by order of the Honorable the Vice 
President in Council, and under instructions from thc*Kight Honorable 
the Governor General, communicated in a letter from the Secretary to 
Government, t'» the address of the Deputy Secretary, dated the 3d April, 
1834, for the consideration of certain subjects hereinafter detailed, upon 
which the officers composing the committee are called upon to report 
their opinions. 
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JfVrAiVit-ft/—Colonel J. R. Luinley, Ailjutant-Gericial of tin'Army. 

Members. 

L;oiit-Col. Battirio, Artillery, Deputy Principal Conimisdary of Orrl • 
nance. 

Lieut-Col. Dunlop, lluarter-mastcr-General of tlie Army. 

Major HonywooJ, 7th Light Cavalry. 

(/apt. L. S. Bird, 24th Regiment Native Infantry. 

(^apt. H. B. Hcmlerson, First Assisjiant Military Auilitor-Ceneral. 

'riu; committee, having assenihleil at the president’s quarters, proceed 
to the discussion of the Jirst ((ucstion mentioned in Colonel Casenu-nt’s 
letter to the Deputy Secretary to Government, Military Departmenl. 

‘ Whether or not corporal punishment could with propriety he entirely 
abolished in the Bengal native Army, with due reference to its disci¬ 
pline and general efficiency. 

I'licre being some difference in the sentiments of the .several officers 
of the committee on this subject, it is determined that cacli opinion shall 
ho recorded separately. 

Opinion of the President. 

Colonel Itvinley conceives that the total abolition of corporal punisli- 
ment would he afteiulei’ In danger and difficulty; and that should any 
.hiiig, siihse«iuenl to the adoption of such a measure, happen, calculated 
to raise doubts of its expediency, a revival of the system would he uii- 
.‘iafe. 


Colonel I/umley, however, strongly advocates the having rccour.se to 
every cx]tedient likely to diraini^i the number of iniliction-', and for 
(his purpose earnestly recommends that none but general courts-rnar- 
tial should have the ])ower of awarding corporal punishment to men of 
the native Army of Bengal and that only for the higher offences usually 
calleil capital crimes. 

In cases of a lower sflrti of delinquency. Colonel Jiumleif is of opinion 
that the dismissal of the offender from the service is the most advisahh' 
punishment; and that it will, in almost every instance, he felt by the* 
discarded individual as abundantly severe. 


Where thefts are charged, Colonel Lumley submits that their investi¬ 
gation should be left to zillah courts in all practicable oases. 


' J. R. I jUmley, Colonel, Primdcni. 
The opinion of Lientenant Colonel *** 


I am greatly averse to frequent corporal punishment, and am fully 
satisfied it can be hut seldom called for in our native army; still I foar 
It cannot, with safety, he entirely given up. I would therefore re I am 
the [fower of inflicting it under the restrictions laid down in the circul.u- 
letter of the Ailjutant General of the Army, bearing date 2d Novomht.'r, 
1832. 

^ W. Battine, Lieutenant Colonel. 

The opinion of Lieutenant Colonel Dunlop. 

Corporal punishment ought, in my opinion-, to be abolished, unless by 
the sentence of a native general court-martial. In general, discharge 
iroih the service is considered a heavy punishment by natives, and the 
abolishing corporal pumshincnt would greatly contribute towards got- 
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ting a better description of men into the ranks. The relatives of native 
officers are often prevented from entering the service from the existence 
of flogging; but, by limiting the infliction of it to general courts-martial, 
an improved feeling towards our native service will, I think, result. 

W. Dunlop, lAeaf. CqI. Qr. Master Gml. 

The opinion of Major Honywood. 

It appears to me that discipline cannot be efficiently upheld in the 
native Army, if the infliction of corporal punishment be abolished in 
I would always make an example fur theft, and cases of gross insubor¬ 
dination. 

E. J. Honywood, Major. 

The opinion of Captain Bird. 

The total abolition of corporal punishment would, unquestionably, 
be considered a vast boon by our native soldiery; and its probable 
operation would be the introduction into our ranks of more young men 
respectably connected, whose friends are perhaps deterred from offering 
their connexions from the knowledge that corporal punishment does exist, 
without, in all probability, understanding or appreciating the restric¬ 
tions which obtain. 

Whilst the total abolition of corporal punishment would, on the one 
hand, operate beneficially with the well-disposed, it might, on the other; 
tend to encourage the evil-minded, who are at present restrmned only by 
the fear of the lash. 

Should such be found to be the result, and a repeal of the total abolition 
of corporal punishment be deemed necessary, the introduction of it, after 
once being abolished, would, no doubt, be received with dissatisfaction. 

Under this consideration I am inclined to believe the total abolition of 
corporal punishment, involving, as it surely must, doubts as to its gene¬ 
ral operation, might not with safety be attempted. 

The restrictions in the circular of the 2d ^{pvember, 1832, might, 
perha])s, be beneficially extended by confining to general courts-martial 
^ the power to inflict corporal punishment, and were the crime of theft to 
be made cognizable in all practicable cases by the zillah courts alone, it 
would relieve courts-martial from investigating so disgraceful a charge, 
and would tend to raise military courta in the opinion of the men. 

It may not be considered out of place to mention here in proof, that 
(he restrictions which obtain almost virtually amount to a total abolition of 
corporaiifiunishnipfft; that in the 24th Regiment Native I*nfantry not a 
lash has been inflicted for the last five years, and only once has it 
been awarded. 

During three years of this time the regiment has been employed for 
a considerable time in active operations, and has been and is now taking 
harassing duties, and yet only one court-martial has been convened, and, 
had the circumstances whicn originated this one court-martial occurred 
with any other individual in the corps but the one in question, recourse 
to such an extreme measure would hardly have been deemed necessary. 

Louis Bird, Captain. ' 
Opinion qf Captain Henderson. 

The limitahons in the circular of ftd November, 1832, from the Adju¬ 
tant-General’s office, already restrict the infliction of corporal punish- 
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ment to cases of extreme urgency and serious delinquency on the part of 
the native soldier. The punishment at all under such injunctions must 
be very rare. It does not appear advisable altogether to abolish this ulti¬ 
mate means of severity and example; but the power may be somewhat 
further restricted, and its use, as is desirable, be still furtlier diminished. 
The circular above mentioned confers the power on regimental, brigade, 
garrison, and detachment courts-martial; it might be reserved only to 
general courts-martial. 

H. B. Henderson^ Captain. 

(Extract.) 

At a meeting of officers convened by his Excellency the Commander-in- 

Chief, by order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of In¬ 
dia, at the Adjutant-General’s office, in Fort St. George, on Wednes¬ 
day, the 4th June, 1834. 

Present. 

President. —Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. S, Conway, Adjutant-General. 

Members. 

Lfeutenant-Colonel M. Riddell, Light Cavalr;^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Frith, Artillery, Principal Commissary of 
Ordnance. 

Lieutenant Colonel J, Hanson, Guarter-mastcr-General. 

Captain T. Eastmedt,* 2()th Regiment N. I., Secretary to the Clothing 
Board. 

The committee having deliberated on its instructions, and given due 
consideration to the several papers, on the important subject of the 
limitation of corporal punishment,*which the Adjutant-General has laid 
before it, and which form part of the records of this Army, it will be 
seen that restriction of the lash has been a subject which, from the 
time Sir Samuel Auchmuty commanded this Army to the present 
moment, has been repeatedly and strenuously inculcated. The com¬ 
mittee, therefore, records its opinion, as follows, on this momentous 
question:— 

That it would seriously militate against the discipline, good order, 
and subordination of the Army entirely to abolish corporal punishment, 
or to allow the soldiery, whether European or native, to feel an exemp¬ 
tion from the pains and penalties of crimes deserving the severity of 
the lash; but that, both in moral influence upon the pride and feelings 
of the soldiers# and the depression of spirit and manly fueling gsgtluced 
by its disgraceful effects upon the character of all but the most abandoned 
and irreclaimable individuals, it is desirable to limit the infliction of 
the lash, and to restrain the indiscriminate infliction of corporal punish¬ 
ment, and even the obloquy of trial by courts-martial on trivial and 
minor offences, as much as practicable with a due regard to the morale 
of the Army. 

The injudicious resort to severity of punishment debases the soldier’s 
mind, and render* him callous to the support of character, the pride 
and manly bearing which should characterize the profession of arms, 
and the good opinion of his superiors. But, by the substitution of 
wholesome restraints, and minute attention to check minor offences, 
flagrant crimes will become less common, and the knowledge that the 
power exists to punish with severity those of a graver or disgraceful 
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rtiituic w ill operate aiivantafjeously on the self-i'ride anil professional 
feelin^jof the soldiery; and the committee antirii>atc that, in process 
of tuno, the necessity of havinpf recourse to the severity will become a 
tm■',^bllrc of rare occurrence. 

'I’o effect these objects the committee recommend that regimental 
courts-martial, whether on European or native troops, be limited to the 
trial of offences of a disgraceful nature ; viz.— 

1. Insubordination and violence, or offering violence to superior 
officer.'!. 

2. Oiunkenne^s upon duty. 

Sale of or making away with arm.s, accoutrements, and necessaries 
Stealing, or other couiluct of a dism aecful nature. 

And further that, for these offences, when attended with any rirc.imi 
.slances of an aggravated nature, a.s well as all other crimes and inisde- 
mean 0 ur.s now cognizable by martial law, the soldier shall he liable to tiial 
bv a general or other superior court-martial, according to the Aiticles 
of War and custoin of the service in like cases. 

This will, in the opinion of the committee, effectually check the inflic- 
1 ion of the lash in all ordinary cases, and .still preserve the discipline, 
good onler. and suhorilinalion of the army, by a proceeding which, from 
the progress of the charges, tlio deliberation of .superior intermediate 
authorities, and the higher triljunal before which they must be tried, 
with the ultimate confirmation of the highest railitfftv authoritv, will he 
divested of all hastiness of decision or preeijiitaney of judgment, and 
secure to the soldier the most impartial healing, judgment, and decision, 
upon his ultimate fate. 

'riie committee is, however, of opinj^n that, with these restrictions of 
the lash, and limits to the powers of regimental courts-martial, it will be 
necessary to strengthen the hands of commanding officers by legalizing 
and providing the means of inflicting minor punishments. Of these it 
will he. found, both for the European and native army, that the most 
fitting is imprisonment with hard labour, and imprispnment and solitary 
confinement; the former for Europeans only, and the latter for natives. 

^ Imprisonment with hard labour will, in the opinion of the committee, be 
found a most salutary punishment for Europeans, particularly if the 
tread-mill is the instrument of labour, for the disgrace and irony it pro- 
duces has a most powerful influence over the minds of men who dread 
the taunts and ridicule of their comrades far more than even corporal 
punishment; and the committee cannot conceive that the climate is 
a ba^^to this wholesome discipline, but only if uuirek that it 
be inflicted at proper times of the morning or evening, without exposing 
ilie prisoner to the heat of the sun. Solitary confinement is alike appli¬ 
cable to Europeans and natives, with this exception—that the native 
should not he subject to any stoppage of pay, but be dieted by his fa¬ 
mily, under prescribed rules for low diet ivith which he is to be punished 
and served under superintendence and regulation. 

It has for some years past been matter of serious consideration in this 
army, whether it might not be practicable in a great vieasure to super¬ 
sede the necessity of inflicting corporal punishment, by the introduction 
of some other less objectionable mcanif of coercion. In this view, a cir¬ 
cular was some time since addressed to commanding officers of regi¬ 
ments, requesting their opinion relative to solitary confinement as a pu¬ 
nishment awnvdable by sentence of courts-martial. 
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"J'he result has been the 8troruie.st recommendation in favour oC its 
adoption, as calculated {jrcatly to benefit the service by alrao.st entirely 
superseding the use of the lash, which latter disgraceful ])unishment 
would then be confined to offonders, who would, after its infliction, be 
discharged from the service. 

Of sixty-six commanding officers of native corps, fifty-five advocated 
the proposed system, which they consider calculated to be most benefi¬ 
cial to the native army, and many e.xpresscd a conviction that it would 
greatly raise the character and estimation of the service amongst the na¬ 
tives generally. Only eleven commanding officers objected to it, and 
these upon very insufficient and inapplicable grounds. 

It bus, in fact, been already tried in some regiments, the commanding 
officers of wliich were accustomed to sanction its award by courts-martial, 
until prohibited from head-quarters on legal grounds of objection, and 
It is also even now in force to a limited extent, the standing order.s of the 
cavalry and natii'c infantry authori/.ing its infliction for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding seven days. In both cases the result has been the same, the 
trial has proved it to be a most admirable means of punishment. 

It seems, indeed, still more advisable that it should be sanctioned as 
a military punishment, in consequence of tlie^civil authorities having 
hecu already empowered to award it,— VUle Regulation XHI. a. d. 
1832, section 4. Military ofifenders are occasionally tried by military 
courts for offences under the civil regulations, and, in such cases, the 
courts are authorized to award solitary confinement, while the same 
courts, trying the same men, under the Articles of War, could not 
make such award, though very desirous of doing so, feeling it to be of 
very beneficial tendency. • 

'File committee, therefore, strongly urge the publication of a Go¬ 
vernment Regulation, authorizing military courts to award solitary con¬ 
finement in all cases wherein corporal punishment is now applicable ; 
general courts-martial,^or a period not exceeding ninety days, and all 
minor courts for a* period not exceeding thirty days. The necessary 
subsidiary arrangements could he ordered to be made by the Comman-^ 
der-in-chief. 

The committee are persuaded the results would he in the highest 
degree advantageous to the native army. 

The committee further beg to offer its opinion, that the native armies 
of the three presidencies should he governed by one code of military 
laws, and that those now in use may be approximfted to the 

King’s Articles of War, by providing for the trial of offences by 
different descriptions of courts, and increasing the penalties now 
sanctioned by law or usage for both capital and minor offences. Ge¬ 
neral courts-martial may be much limited by establishing'district or 
garrison courts-martial, with a limited number of members, and, in¬ 
deed, solely confined to the trial of capital crimes, affecting the life or 
limb of the prisoner. 

That district %r garrison courts should award any punishment not 
affecting the life or limb of the prisoner; and if the penalties of loss of 
grades in rank to native officers and the loss of service, pension, and 
other claims QF infmunities to native officers, non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers, and privates, be enacted as legal punishments, it will naturally 
tend to lessen the necessity for corporal punishment and the infliction 
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of the lash, even by superior courts-martial, while the reji^imental court-¬ 
martial will be restricted as to crime, and limited in the quantum and 
decrees of punishment; but the committee decidedly recommend that, 
in the native army, the infliction of the lash be invariably followed by 
discharffe from the service. This will preserve the pride of the men, 
and, perhaps, do more to supersede the necessity of the lash than any 
other means that can be adopted, for discharffe is in itself so f^reat a 
punishment, that the knowledj^e of its heinyf added to the lash by re- 
ffulafion, for it is now the practice, will operate most distinctly to deter 
from the commission of crimes renderinpf the individuals amenable to 
so heavy a penalty. 

(Extract.) 

Proceedings of a committee as.sembled by order of Major-General Sir 
James Stevenson Barns, K. C. B. Commander of the Forces, under 
instructions from the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, in 
compliance with directions from the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General. 

Bombay, 28th April, 1834 

President .—The Acting Adjutant-Geneial of the Army. 

‘i- Members. 

liicut. Col. E M Wood, Bombay European llcgt. 

Major W. D. Robertson, 8th Regiment N. I. 

The Quarter-master-Gcneral of the Army. 

Major P. D. Ottey, 11th Regiment N. I. ’ 

Tlie committee, having met, pursuant to order, proceed to deliberate 
on the first proposition, viz : — ^ 

‘ Whether or not corporal punishment could with propriety be en¬ 
tirely abolished in the Bombay native army, with due reference to its 
discipline and general efficiency.’ 

The committee are of opinion that corporal punishment cannot en¬ 
tirely be abolished in the native army under the Bombay presidency 
with due regard to its discipline and efficiency. 

The infliction of corporal punishment (not involving expulsion by 
infamy) might be restricted (o the sentences of general courts-martial 
in garrison and detachment courts-martial in the field for the crimes 
of desertion, mutiny, insubordination attended with violence to non¬ 
commissioned officers, marauding, &c. ; in cases where the higher 
jienal awjra'^s of tlvj Mutiny Act were deemed too severe. • 

It is in the recollection of the president and several members of the 
committee, when a highly excited spirit of insubprdination, which 
manifested itself in a picket of considerable strength, was immediately 
checked by the general officer commanding the field force on the spot, 
trying every tenth man and carrying the award into instant execution. 

All oflfences involving expulsion, and competent by regimental courts- 
martial, such as thieving, gambling, &c., should still continue to be 
punished by flogging, as it is highly necessary, to inflfet a disgraceful 
punishment for these crimes, in addition to drumming out. 

The committee beg leave to recommend the substitution, to a certain 
extent, of solitary imprisonment on restricted diet, in liSu of corporal 
punishment, to be introduced into the native army of this presidency. 
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They deem it advisable, in case of this suggestion being acted upon, to 
recommend that the highest award of solitary imprisonment to the soldier 
by general court-martial shall not exceed three months, or ninety 
days, and that regimental courts-martial he restricted from sentencing 
for a longer period than three weeks, or twenty-one days, as they con¬ 
ceive the native constitution would be liable to sink under protracted 
confinement and low diet. 

European soldiers, when sentenced to im])risonment, are deprived of 
their pay during the period they are confined; it will be advisable to 
establish a similar rule in the native army, allowing the sum of 33 reas 
per diem for subsistence. The balance of ])ay might be formed into a 
fund to provide cell clothing. 

As solitary imprisonment is admitted to be detrimental to the native 
constitution, it is advisable to extend the code of punishment in aid, in 
combination, and, as occasion or circumstance might render expedient 
(for instance, when on field service), in lieu thereof. The committee 
therefore suggest the adoprion of mulct of pay as an authorized punish¬ 
ment by sentence of courts-martial, not exceeding half the sepoy’s in any 
one month, nor for any longer period than twelvfi. months in any one sen¬ 
tence. 

And further, as in some cases in His Majesty’s service a prospective 
reference is made to the pension of delinquents, courts-martial might be 
authbrized in adding weight to sentences for higher crimes, to strike off 
periods of service, not less than one year or more than five in any one 
sentence, or to deprive a man of his claim to pension, or of any portion of 
It, which being confirmed by competent authority, it should not be within 
the power of any person, inferior to the general officer'commanding 
the forces for the time being, to remit this sentence, nor until after at 
least seven years of exemplary conduct, or highly conspicuous behaviour 
in the field, on projier representation of the case by the officer command¬ 
ing the regiment or detachment. 

• • P. Feakon, Acting ASjuUint-Cencral 

and President. 

E. M. Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

W, D. Robertson, Major. 

A, Morse, Lieutenant-Colonel, Qmr- 
ter-master-General of the Army- 

P. D. Ottey, Major. 

EStABLISHMENT OF PENAL COMPANIES.-^ * 
Minute by the Governor-General. 

I have the honour to lay before the Cquncil a Minute, in my capacity 
as head of the army, proposing the abolition of corporal punishment in his 
Majesty’s and the Company’s European regiments in India : and the 
formation of a penal company in each of the presidencies to which 
men of confirmed bad habits, repeatedly convicted of crimes, may be 
transferred by the sentence of a general court-martial. , 

The subject has for many years engaged the public attention, both in 
and out of Parliament, but as yet no substitute has been suggested, which 
has not been disapproved by the great majority of military officers, and 
which, as far as the experiment has been made, has not been attended 
with failure. 
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I do not profess to judj^e whether t.hc jdan now proposed may ho 
applicahle to other parts of the British empire; but, with re:»pect to India, 
should the proposed penal companies, contrary to my sanjfuine expecta¬ 
tion, not make it practicable entirely to dispense with the de^fradinf? 
punishment of the lash, still I can, at least, confidently assert that they 
would prove a most valuable adjunct to the penal enactments of our mili¬ 
tary code. The position, in this country, of the soldier is surrounded 
with peculiar disadvantages—inaction, the depressinir effects of the cli¬ 
mate, the natural recourse to stimulants for relief, and the abundance, 
and cheapness of spirituous liquors. To these must be added another 
cause of demoralization and CO Tuption peculiar to the army of India, ^ 
whose strength is annually recruited not hy young men not vet hardened 
m vice, but by the reception of the most profligate worthless characters 
fwm the regiments proceeding to Europe in the order of relief. Tor 
this latter evil, and a very great one it is, the plan which I have already 
submitted of sending the relieved regiments by New South Walc.s will 
be a remedy. But the penal companies will remove from tlie corps, din¬ 
ing their stay in India, the bad men which they bring out witli them, 
who are a constant source of disorder and crime. But I beg leave to 
icfer to the Minute itsel^which records more at length iny sentiments 
upon tills subject. 

I have only now earnestly to request the particular aHcntion of the 
Council to the irajirovement and correction of a plan, which, if' success¬ 
ful, would supply a great desideratum hitherto in military jurisprudence 

AV, C. Bentinck. 


Calctttfn, January 1 , 1835. • 

Minute by the Commander-in-Chirf. 

In no part of the world in which the British soldier is called iqion to 
serve is the strictest and most minute attention discipline more indis¬ 
pensably necessary than in the East Indies, The reliving and enervat¬ 
ing effects of a climate liostile to the health ami op]iosed to the habits of 
* the European, the facility of obtaining intoxicating liquors at the small¬ 
est po.'ssible cost, the impossibility of enjoying at certain seasons of the 
year that portion of bodily exercise to which in Europe the soldier has 
been accustomed, all combine to render it peculiarly necessary to enforce 
the strictest discipline, and, at the same time, to provide every possible 
Tnenti4.resource that may tend to diminish the pressure o^ confinement 
and to fill U)i the^vacuum of idleness. 

The lauilahle efforts of the general, coramanding-in-chief Ilis Majes¬ 
ty's Army, to ameliorate the m^ral conduct of the British soldier by the 
diminution of cornoral punishment, have evidently failed in India at 
least, for the numner of courts-martial has rather increased in the last 
four years. 

I am disposed to attribute this failure to the want of adequate sub- 
Stitute to supply the place of one of the severest modes of coercion 
hitherto resorted to for the maintenance of discipline; for the substitution 
of transportation to New South Wales has been found totally inadequate, 
inasmuch as too many of our soldiers consider their removal to that 
land of proini<ve as a lioon rather than as a punishment. 
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Abstract of a Return of the Number of Courts-Marttal held on Non- 


commissioned Officers and Privates of His Majesty’s Reji^iments in the 
Bengal Establishment, for the Years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834. 



General. 

District or Garrison 

Regimental. 

Total. 

1831 

11 

129 

272 

412 

1832 

13 

172 

3.38 

523 

1833 

14 

127 

27 .'i 

440 

1831 

00 

124 

317 

SOI 

Under the full conviction of the expediency of doing away 

with cor- 


poral punishment in His Majesty’s regiments, and of the necessity of find¬ 
ing some efficient substitute, I have been led to consider this important 
subject under tu'O points of view ; and to endeavour, in the first place, to 
show that the cultivation of the mind of the British soldier calls for an 
ameliorated and mitigated code of military law; and, secondly, to pro¬ 
pose such a substitute for corporal punishment as shall limit its infliction 
to condemned or penal companies, to which no man can be sent but by 
the sentence of a general court-martial, in consequence of his repeated 
evil deeds. 

To form a just idea of the moral advantages emoyed by British soldiers 
in India in the present day, as compared with ttilir former position, we 
must examine what has been done for them and their family in regard 
to education. 

Until his late Royal Highness the Duke of York introduced the sys¬ 
tem of regimental schools, the family of the British soldier grew up in 
ignorance and vice, and were considered, and with reason, as outcasts of 
society. The parents themselves had no possible means of improve¬ 
ment, and no hope of ever being ftle, by any efforts of their own, to 
remedy the defects of early neglect. 

'Die present state of the British regiments, thanks to the paternal care 
and foresight of a prince, whose whole life was dedicated to the well¬ 
being of the Army,,exhibits a very different picture. 

All the children of soldiers are now educated in the regimental schools, 
where they make great proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic; ' 
the girls are also taught to knit and to sew, and the moral feelings of the 
children are carefully cultivated. 

The soldiers, in considerable numbers, attend the schools, and make a 
rapid progress in reading and writing. In India the regimental libraries 
of the soldiers generally contain from 500 to 600 volum^ of w^lrjgjiosen 
books; they receive the leading newspapers, and their reading-rooms 
possess comforts and convenience. 

To maintain geneihUy the degrading punishment of the lash, in co¬ 
operation with such an improved state of mental cultivation, would be as 
absurd as cruel. Itis, however, absolutely necessary to supply its place 
by the adoption of a substitute equal to maintain and to improve the dis¬ 
cipline of the Army; and under this impression 1 submit the expediency 
of establishing in iadia. a certain number of penal companies, to whose 
ranks corporal punishment shall be limited, and all hardened offenders, 
for whose correction all other punishments have proved insujHcient, be 
sent by sentence of a general court-martial. 


* For thii year the month of Oecembet ia not tacluded. 
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• 

For India I should propose one penal company in each of the presi- 
dencies, whose strength sliould be in proportion to the number of FiU- 
ropean corps j and I should anticipate from their establishment the most 
salutary effect on the conduct of the European troops in India. 

The plan of penal companies has been already tried at Sierra Leone 
with good effect, and there is every reason to oelieve that its adoption 
generally would, by relieving the regiments of some of their worst charac¬ 
ters, tend much to the improvement of their discipline and their respect¬ 
ability. 

In the Appendix to this Minute 1 have submitted a plan of organization 
of the proposed penal companies in India, taken in some measure from 
that acopted in Sierra Leone, but varying in many essential particulars, 
and carefully guarding the British soldier from any degradation, but that 
which shall proceed from the sentence of a court-martial. 

Too much attention can never be paid to the moral qualities of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers selected for the charge of the 
penal companies. 

They should unite mildness of temper and great forbearance with 
infinite firmness and decision, and they should receive, as a recompense 
for the anxiety, troubft, and fatigue they must undergo, additional 
compensation equal to one-half of the pay and allowances of their actual 
rank.—N. B. It has been generally observed that a few bad characters, 
permitted to volunteer into the regiments on their first arrival in India, 
liave had a most pernicious effect upon the conduct of the whole corps. 

W. C. Bentinck, Commauder-in-Chitf. 

Calcutta, January 1st, 1835. 


AFFAIR AT BOLARUM. 


A letter from Bolarum, written by an officer'of tlm Nizam’s Cavalry, 
give's an account of a gallant little affair with some Rohillas, whicli we 
• gladly lay before our readers in the writer’s own words. In ‘ these piping 
times of peace’ there is something refreshing in these small 'fiares-up’ 
as the Hurkaru would call them. They serve, as Sir Lucius says, to 
' keep one’s hand in/ and make a pretty enough page in tlie military 
annals of the country. 

‘ Yosui^ll reccjllect that in one of my former letters I mentioned, that 
a part of the Rissalah were on the point of proceeding against a party 
of Rohillas who were encamped about a mile from Bolarum. The pro¬ 
mise which they then made to take their departure rendered tMt unneces¬ 
sary; but, as their promises were not fulfilled, a few days ago two flank 
companies, and a troop of the Rissalah, were ordered to turn out a body 
of some three hundred who were occuOTing an old mosque at the village 
cd Burasapett. This party was under Captain Peyton, the only European 
present, and it had oarely cleared a little bund, whicl^waa at some dis¬ 
tance from the mo^ue, when a detachment of Bohfflas suddenly threw 
themselves upon it, shot the soobedar, and nine sipahees, three of the 
troopers and six horses. The work then commenced, and the troop bmng 
ordered to charge, cut up the Rohillaa in grand style, and drove them 
into the mosque. It was at this stage of the business that Captain Byam 
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and Lieut. Charles Trower arrived with the remainder of the wing of 
the cavalry. More infantry had also come out and the rest of the officers 
of the cantonment. The Rohillas apparently did not admire the specimen 
tliey had had of our mode of punishment, and with little difficulty there¬ 
fore were driven out of the mosque, and captured by the infantry wlio 
marched them to the parade ground and surrounded them, the killed 
and wounded being left in the building. Trower and Byam were now 
dispatched in pursuit of those who had fled to a village 4 miles off at the 
commencement of the action; and soon made prisoners of them without 
any resistance to speak of, on the part of the runaways. At nine o’clock 
on Sunday night the cavalry returned to cantonments, leaving the priso¬ 
ners, as before stated, in diarge of the infantry, to await further orders. 
Monday came—no orders. Several small parties of the Rohillas, who 
had claims on the Nizam yet unsettled, and who had not been actually 
concerned in the of the previous day, were allowed to depart. On 

the following day Cl'u^^sday) some more selections from the prisoners 
were made, and yesterday (Wednesday) we of the cavalry were ordered 
to fall in with our respective corps to assist at the most appropriate clos¬ 
ing of the drama; the remaining Rohillas, who had been told that they 
might depart in peace if they laid down their arms, having refused 
to do so! The sight which now presented itself was, for a young 
soldier, unused to such scenes, rather/rqp/mnf. On one side might be 
seen the troopers unstringing their carbines, and loosening their swords ; 
—on the other the Rohillas tightening their cummerbunds, saying their 
prayers, and swearing to fight to the last moment. Two hours’ grace 
were allowed the Rohillas to think better of their determination, and in 
the meantime by way of hastening the desiderated change in opinion, 
two guns, loaded with canisters grape, supported on each side hy a 
regiment of infantry, and flanked by a troop of cavalry, were placed 
right opposite the refractory, with an object too palpable to be misunder¬ 
stood. This spectacle, after a lapse of half an hour, produced the desired 
effect, and all the Rohillas, but one jemadar, laid down their arms and 
were marched away. The jemadar begged hard to be allowed to retain 
his arms, but his request being refused he immediately fulfilled a threat 
lie had made, and discharged a pistol in his belly which killed him in-' 
stantly—and here ended (for the present at least) the campaign of Bar- 
rasapett. We lost four killed, ana had six wounded—three horses killed 
and three wounded. The enemy lost considerably more than thirty of 
their number. Here ends my catechism.’— Englishman, August 11, 1836. 
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Td TUB BUITOB OF TUB KNGLISHMAN. 

Sir,—Such readers as are interested in the subject of my letters, and 
take the trouble to peruse them, will have observed my desire to sketch 
all proceedings connected with Colonel Baker’s mission not obviously 
foreign to his vindication: and this part of my plan requires me to explain 
how details were arranged, how opinions and votes were ascertained, or 
requested. 

Undoubtedly, as appears to me, the moat becoming mode of conduct¬ 
ing the affair would have been this;—commandants of corps at the presi- 
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dency stations should have formally intimated to the Commander-in-Chief 
that their own wishes, as well as those of the officers under their immediate 
authority, and of their correspondents in various parts of India, tended to 
the employment of delegates or agents in England ;—soliciting permis¬ 
sion to institute such enquiries, (by means of station committees), as 
might determine forthwith whether the object were universally desired 
and practicable ; and to adopt or suggest ulterior measures according to 
the result. The legitimacy of employing such agents had been established 
by the precedent of 1793-6, when the delegates of the Indian armies (a) ' 
were admitted to personal conference with the King’s ministers; and the 
formation, by authority, of committees subject to the supervision of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, or of general officers commanding 
divisions and brigades, would have been sufficient guarantee against any 
proceedings violent, disrespectful, secret, or otherwise objectionable. 

It was believed, however, in 1829-31 that any such arrangement, even 
though sanctioned by the Commander-in-Ghief would have been in¬ 
terrupted and prohibited by Government, and officers left, consequently, 
in the dilemma of submitting in silence to grievous wrong, orof persever¬ 
ing, in the face of authoritative orders, to seek their remedy by the mode 
forbidden; that (or some other which could have differed from it only 
in being evasion instead of direct disobedience) affording their only 
prospect of redress. For this belief there was ample foundation; and if to 
any of our proceedings a clandestine character can be fairly objected, the 
blame must rest with Lord William Bentinck, whose arbitrary conduct 
throughout, and interference with our early arrangemstts, had created a 
general opinion that he identified himself with the obnoxious measure; 
that it was the child of his adoption.-^belovcd all the more passionately 
fur its singular deformity ; and that he would spare no efforts to stifie 
our complaints,— (h )—or to prsvent, at least, their being heard beyond 
the snug conclaves of Leadenhall or Downing-street. 

It was understood, therefore, that any attempt to establish committees 
t f correspondence, openly, and under the 8anction*and supervision of 
constituted authorities, would be worse than useless. But there prevail- 
' ed, on the other hand, a general dislike to the organization of secret 
committees, the existence of which would have given some colour to im¬ 
putations against the discipline of the army such as were at times insinu¬ 
ated,—weakly as respects the prudence of betraying vague suspicions of 
that nature,—and broadly enough as concerns the language actually em- 
])loyed. (c) The objections were felt to be insurmountable^ and a course 
was atTdpted, by* which it was hoped to accomplish the wished-for delega¬ 
tion, without having recourse to a system of formal and secret deli¬ 
beration. 

The plan was Universal Intelligence by means of conversation 
and correspondence among all inclined to take the trouble of writing, or 
of reading, of talking, or of listening. No attempt was made to obtrude 
this correspondence on the notice of authorities; and v'ery li> tie pains 
were taken to conceal it. The more cautious were silent unless satisfied 
of a safe and discreet audience; but many spoke of what was doing and 
upended, unreservedly, and in all companies. Letters were written in 
many cases to persons of whom the writers had no personal knowledge; 
in almost every instance under the expectation of their being read by 
several besides the individual to whom they were directed. No cypher 
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was employed more ingenious than the substitution for names of initials 
only; and these would have been equally intelligible to a prying oificiaU 
—to the Governor General himself as to the parties addressed. Letters 
appeared, even in newspapers, alluding to what was contemplated, dis¬ 
cussing the expediency of the measure, and sometimes appealing ener¬ 
getically to the backward and the wavering. 

The most zealous advocates of delegation (I allude particularly to 
Barrackporeans,) acquired naturally, and, of course, a habit of frequent 
intercommunication, by visits and notes : as naturally, and equally of 
course, {d) Colonel Baker became the nucleus of the consequent inter¬ 
change of opinion and information, and was of all most diligent in con¬ 
veying intelligence to friends in various parts of the country, of what 
was thought, proposed, or done at the presidency,—requesting from 
correspondents the return of a similar budget. Meetings there were 
none, in the political and deliberative sense of the term : occasionally, 
indeed, five or six persons were invited to hear a letter of more than 
ordinary interest; but these assemblages were rare; nor can I remem¬ 
ber one of a formal or objectionable character. Care was usually taken 
to communicate to one individual at least of each corjis whatever of 
importance transpired, leaving to him its dissemination among his 
comrades; and though there was no exclusive selection of persons, it 
gradually became understood who were in the way of being best in - 
formed of passing events and pregnant opinions. All field officers below 
the rank of Colonel were, to the best of my recollection, staunch support¬ 
ers of the contemplated measures,—both ultimate and preliminary ; 
maintaining, in the collision of opinion, the natural authority of experi¬ 
ence, and tempering by their prq^ence the exuberant ardour of the Su¬ 
baltern, 

Of the correspondence thus conducted, the main results were, 1st, that 
the desire to see something effected in the way of delegation was gene¬ 
ral ; and 2ndly, that distant officers looked to their brethren at the pre¬ 
sidency for advice And example.—being content to trust them with the 
management of details- The necessity of the last arrangement became 
apparent from circumstances preceding Colonel Fagan’s decision against* 
undertaking the agency ; and, by a printed circular, alluded to in my 
last letter No. 2, (e) paras. 4th, and 5tb, subscriptions to the Bengal 
Fund were invited oa that cottdtfton,-~'^the proceedings of officers at tlie 
presidency being subjected, however, to a check therein specified. 

Some days^fter my last letter went to post I found ihat ciec’.'iar, the 
tardy fruit of frequent and weary search; having previously discovered, 
(during the interval between the dispatch of no. 2 and the composition of 
no. 3) another printed paper (/), the proof of an intended circular for 
which Colonel Fagan’s intimation of altered views caused the other to 
be substituted, before this had been shaped to the satisfaction of its 
framers. Though I had forgotten that such a paper ever existed, an 
indistinct remembrance of its purport appears to have mixed with and 
confused my recq}lection of the other: the possession of both enables me 
to correct the inaccuracy of former statements (e ), and the perusal of 
oqp or two contemporaneous letters has refreshed niy memory, resD|||;t- 
ing matters not specifically mentioned in either. ^ 

Colonel Fagan was prematurely invited to accept the agency; for 
though opinions and hopes to thkt eflect had been eagerly and alnin- 
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ilantly expressed from all parts of the country, the supply of money v\as 
by no means so copious. Many professed anxiety for hi.s immediate 
return to England : few were in haste to promote the essential condi¬ 
tion of his departure; so few, that up to the 6 th of October 1829 
(a date preceding that of Colonel Eagan’s final determination only by a 
few days,) the Bengal Fund had not realised seven thousand rupees 
(g). As the time approached when Colonel Fagan was expected to ac¬ 
company the Head Quarters of the Army to the Upper Provinces, (A) 
unless the surrender of his oiiicial income could be justified by actual 
tender of compensation, certain officers, ardently desirous to secure 
fur the Army his services in England, and weasy, lest the imperfect 
mode of intercommunication had failed to infomi their distant brethren, 
thoroughly, of the extent to which plans had been matured, and of the 
importance of prompt remittance,—determined to print, for circulation, 
a summary of opinions and proposals already disseminated, generally, 
as had been supposed, by desultory correspondence. 

The purport of the paper actually distributed, differs materially from 
that assigned to it in my letter No. 2(e), In neither document is Colo¬ 
nel Baker named; but towards the end of the first,—the * birth stran¬ 
gled’ paper,—he is thus plainly indicated as a desirable colleague for Co¬ 
lonel Fagan, under a specified contingency :—‘ Should the surplus be so 
large as to encourage the appointment of a subordinate coadjutor or assist¬ 
ant to Colonel Fagan, an object so desirable vnll not be overlooked by those 
advisers at the presidency; and in case of such an event it is intended to 
propose an officer to whose services and exertions the Army is alre<uly 
abundantly indebted, and whose name, it is confidently anticipated, will be 
hailed with unmixed satisfaction by everffiwell-wisher to the cause,* 

The Circular insists on the inexpediency of even naming a succes¬ 
sor to Colonel Fagan till assets were provided for his remunera¬ 
tion ; and on the necessity of allowing subscribers at the pre¬ 
sidency to appoint the aornt, under pledges bffercd for the discreet 
exercise of the elective function. Here are extracts. 

L 

‘ Nor would the friends of any individual deemed fit for so important a 
trust as the advocacy of our cause, venture to cogipromise his prospects by 
even recormnending him, till they knew on what funds they could i ely for 
his compensation for the risk he encounters, and the responsibility he con~ 
seats to incur.* * To form the necessary funds, it has been proposed that 
each shouHd subscribe one nionth*s hatta ; those on half batta paying 

accordingly * (i.) * It is hoped that individuals at the more distant stations 
will feel the necessity of placing unlimited confidence ip. the judgment and 
discretion of their friends at and near the presidency, aided, as they will 
be, by the opinions and advice of trustees whose names are offered as pledges 
for Jhe wisdom and integrity in intention, of every arrangement that 
mag he sanctioned by their expressed concurrence, (k). Without this confi¬ 
dence, which win assuredly not be aimed, nothing can be attemjded: for 
as soon as any one infixed upon and named as fit to he tTmted with fhe ad- 
romey of the Army, bis embarkation and departure must be effected without 

low of time.* * 

• 

As 1 mean to offer both papers with such explanatory notes as may 
seem requisite, for insertion in the United Service Journal, 1 need dwell 
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no more on their contents. The correction of mistnlcs, though due to 
my credibility as a witness, does not otherwise affect the vindication of 
t'olonel Baker, and MSS. now before me confirm my recollection, pre¬ 
viously clear, that he was nut a party to the first. That he was equally 
innocent of the second, 1 am quite certain; and the motives for con¬ 
cealing from him the one, had been strengthened as applicable to the 
other, by the events which fixed on him the eyes of the actual author.^, 
as the best remaining hope and stay of the projected enterprise (/). It 
will be seen on perusal of the paper, that he might have read it, and con¬ 
sented to its circulation, without affording the slightest pretext for the 
imputations I have endeavoured to rebut; (e) and he probably received 
a copy soon after the general distribution. 

The CiKCULiVR was received with cold acquiescence in the abstract e.x- 
pediency of what it suggested, and the usual reluctance to pay. * i hope 
that plan will succeed, and that Baker may go,' was universally said and writ¬ 
ten. * I dare say enough wUl be collected without my assistance ; I need not 
put myself to expense or trouble,* appeared to be generally thought,till after 
the Court’s letter, No. 37, of 1830, had been published. Then the folly of 
the ‘ dum defiuat amnis* system became more apparent, and the Bengal 
Fund began to accumulate. But money had, in the mean time, been 
withdrawn from it, perhaps under the impression, that the scheme had 
altogether failed, and must be abandoned; much that had been sub¬ 
scribed wa.s never paid; and sundry paltry manoeuvres had been prac¬ 
tised greatly to the detriment of the Fund, and little to the credit of the 
performers. 

Daring the interval of about ten months, (.f) between the 
distribution of the circular ftnd the publication of the Court’s 
letter, ‘agitation' had continued as before, and was stimulated 
by the last even to new and more fruitful activity. It had 
long been evident that Colonel-Baker was the chosen delegate, and 
his own correspondence probably alluded to his election,—(contingent on 
the requisite pecuni&ry supply,—a settled thing: but'again I deny 
that he canvassed for it directly or indirectly. Money was for the most 
part remitted to the quarter indicated by the circular conveying at least* 
a solid, if sometimes a silent, consent to its proposals. In most cases, 
however, that consent was expressed in words ; and many letters, as 
well those to various individuals at the presidency stations, as those 
covering remittances to the treasurer, suggested the appointment of Co¬ 
lonel Baker. J cannot remember that a preference f(» any,]^thq{ indi¬ 
vidual was even hinted; but if my memory be treacherous on these 
points, 1 may be corrected by the treasurer, who is now in Calcutta. 

• 

About the find of December, 1830, more than a year and a half sub¬ 
sequent to its institution, the Bengal Fund was at last in a condition to 
ad vance £6,000. It was then arranged, Jn the manner laid dowdi by 
the CIRCULAR, that Colonel Baker should retire from the service and 
return to Europp as agent for the Bengal Army; or rather for that 
rain ority of its officers who- chose to subscribe, or to petition. A bill 
for the amount specified was made over, in trust for Colonel Bakei;^ to 
two Mends named by himself; and, having been by them endorsed, was 
placed in his hands on the appearance of the G eneral Order permitting 
his retirement from the service. He sailed on th e 21st of January, 1831. 
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After a lonjf interval of abstraction from every thins relating to half 
batta, it is scarcely possible, for an accomplice in these transactions, to 
review them without acknosviedging that they did involve evasion of 
rules within the letter of which it had been intended to restrain them; 
and of the principle which forbids stipendiary soldiers, the servants and 
defenders of a state, to combine or to deliberate, even for redress of 
grievances, in any manner that may affect the dependence of inferiors 
on the established head of their profession, or the necessary snbordina^ 
tion of the military to the civil power (n). But in passing judgment 
upon them, our anomalous position, as distinguished from that of Royal 
armies, must not he overlooked ; due allowance should be made for the 
reasons, as above e-vplained, why the ordinary channels of complaint 
were neglected ; and it must be especially borne in mind that nothing 
more was contemplated than to solicit the attention of the supreme 
legislative and executive authorities of the empire to our condition and 
treatment. 

Unfortunate it is, that occasion should have been given for any such 
demonstration: and the attempt, to lay before king and parliament the 
expression and justification of our discontent, may also be lamented, 
because of the fact, and the causes, and the consequences, of its utter fail¬ 
ure. In this country, it is well known, that discontent, resentment, and 
alarm, excited hy the half batta order, were absolutely universal; and that 
the ' agitation’ and correspondence of Colonel Baker and others, were 
merely the expression and consolidation, as it were, of the general senti¬ 
ment ; but in England an impression was conveyed by the pitiful 
result, that agitation had created a transient uneasiness of which Colonel 
Baker’s embarkation removed both the cause and the symptoms, (o) I 
cannut say by what means the attainm^t of ‘ indemnity for the past and 
security for the future' was proposed by the large majority of officers who 
neither contributed to the Bengal Fund, nor signed petitions ; hut I 
ran and will enlighten them as to the effect of their practical dissent 
from those arrangements. • 

'rhatsome conscientiously disapproved of both, may bo readily believ- 
^ed; butthe parties who matured their partial adoption had evidence, 
ample and conclusive, that all, (if any there were,) professing objections 
of that nature, constituted a mere fraction of the numerous body inter¬ 
ested. 

I am not disposed, nor is it requisite to elaborate a vindication of 
every *ct the ^itator’s, considered with reference to pnepriety in the 
abstract. For all present purposes the preceding apology should suf¬ 
fice. But 1 will remark, that in the proceedings I have detailed, viewed 
under every aspect, may be found .a useful illustrartion of the danger, 
the folly, the wickedness of rashly tampering with established rights, 
even supposing these founded only in custom ; of wantonly outraging 
the feelings of a large body of well disposed and unoffending men. It 
is idle to pretend that discontent, such as prevailed throughout the Army 
during the period of which I treat, and is not yet extinct though dor¬ 
mant, could have been excited by imaginary wrongs, by exaggerated 
representation of grievances, trifling though acknowledged, or by 
‘ unfounded apprehensions for the future.' 'The officers of this Army 
were not quite so childish as the Court's letter. No, 37, insinuated- 
'fhey did not, for example, remonstrate against the reduction of troops, 
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and of their own number, in June, JS29, severely ns that was tell lu 
various ways by the junior ‘jratlcs, w’ho continue to sutler from its 
consequences. They compi'chonded the right of government to deter¬ 
mine the amount of its military force; and would not have presumed to 
object if the prospect of permanent peace had justified, in the opinion 
of the directors, a larger reduction of the line, as well as of the iiregular 
Icvies, provided (his had been effected with due regard to their ‘ peculiui 
circumstances’ and terms of service. (j>). 

Ilut the reduction of batta was not ])receded by any indication ol 
well-considered general retrenchment, of any ‘ sgstem of necessary 
economy,’ or of ‘ military policy.’ Tlie dawn of anticipated safety 
from invasion, and foreign war, signalled the violation of a solera n 
compact; and the oflicers of an army mainly instrumental to that 
security, whose undeniable usefulness in times of peace and ac¬ 
knowledged services during many wars, had fostered the adolescent 
greatness of the Company, were now appiised that their employers 
duiincd, (in virtue of full-fledged prosperity,) and were about to exer¬ 
cise a power of discretionary infringement on their tkhms of servich, 
though these had been defined and guaranteed by public engage¬ 
ment. {r). 

It was not the mere pecuniary sacnficc imposed (important thongb 
that consideration was to the sullercrs, and trifling to the Company,) Imt 
the insidious introduction of a precedent destructive of all security foi 
PAY OR PENSION, the manifest indifiercnce to its interests and con¬ 
tempt of its claims, that excited the deep resentment of the army. If 
1 hen that contempt was repaid m kind; if the injured ofKcers aimed at 
redress by direct application to a higher power, witliout deigning to 
communicate with the Court of Directors, without consulting interme¬ 
diate aulborities; if the directors were saved, only by the dexterous 
interposition of a punctilio, from being held up to the derision of an 
empire, as objects of distrust to their own sevvants ; they had to seek 
for the explanation and justification of these unwonte;! slights, m iheir 
own ingratitude, anU disregard of the ordinary principles of public failb 
< 111(1 justice. 

.Anil, being fed by us, you used us su, 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 
llseth the sparrow ; did oppress our nest; 

Grew, by our feeding, to so great a bulk 

that evea our love durst not come near your '•igbt. 

Fur fear of swallowing; hut with nimble wing 
W? were enforced, for safety’s sake, to fly. 

Out of your sight, and raise this pre.sent head * 

Whereby wc stand opposed by such means 
As you yoiu'self have forged against yourself, 

By unkiud usage, dangerous cnuntciiaiicc, 

.\nd violation of all faith, and troth, 

Sworn to us in your earlier enterprise, (r.) 

1 should regict my inability to prepare and forwaid my letters in 
luuve rapid succession, were not my (partly) intentional delay jiislified 
by success in ferreting out documents, both printed and manuscript, 
essential to the elucidation of my subject. The necessity (real or suj>. 
]iosed) for the ti.\planations to which this letter is chiefly devoted, the 
desire to rectify my previous errors, and iriy besetting sin of prolixity, 
compel me to irc.'spass farther on the patience of onk of the ijupad. 
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It is exemplary, I acknowledge, in so far as I have yet seen, and 
though it was my determination from the first not to be diverted from 
my original plan by any fresh attack on Colonel Baker, 1 feel not the 
less obliged by his forbearing to comment on my letters, ponding the 
completion of the aeries. This I hope to effect by one, or perhaps- two 
more letters; and unless actuated by personal hostility to Colonel, 
Baker, one of this iiupbd will not repine at an expenditure of time 
which tends, by development of materials, and furbishing an impaired 
memory, to render the vindication more complete. I trust he may be 
induced, by what has already appeared, to extend to the absent Colonel 
Baker the courtesy he has net denied to me; and that explanations 
may be asked without assuming unproved delinquency (^) He will 
perceive that neither in this letter nor in the notes has the Colonel been 
lost sight of, and that in the latter, at least, his defence has progres- 
sed. (r.) 

1 have now to state that one, at least, of Colonel Baker’s correspon¬ 
dents was less remiss in the matter of promulgating advices from Eng¬ 
land than my first letter unwarily asserted, (a.) In the Hurkaru of 
August, 1832, may be found extracts from a letter of Colonel Baker, of 
which the date is not given. I find however, in a letter received by my¬ 
self from another of Colonel B’s. correspondents, that it was written on 
the 20th or 21st February of that year; and the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed informs me, under date 12th August, 1832, that it had been in 
circulation for some time before the excerpts appeared in the Hurkaru, 
In reading it, the astsrisks must be understood to represent Lord William 
Bentinck, and the words ‘ certain person’ to designate Colonel Baker. 
These extracts, with the editorial artide introducing, and the important 
document that follows, them, are weir worth perusal. I may hereafter 
request their insertion in the United Service Journal, as bearing on the 
vindication of Colonel Baker, and on the history of half batta: but 
the growing abundance of papers appropriate, in my opinion, to that 
periodical, determines me to postpone their arr^n^ment, and prepara¬ 
tion for the press, to the conclusion of the preliminary statement they 
are to illustrate. Continued research may in the mean time bring more 
to light. 

I am not sure that it is worth whil'> to notice an apparent discrepancy 
between what 1 have above alledged on the subject of committees 
and meetings, with the statements of ray letter No. 3, which I have seen 
in pryi^t, farther than to observe that this letter pretejids to greater 
accuracy man ift predecessors. Opinions on the petitions, and on the 
channel of their transmission were in point of fact ascertained pmna- 
Ictically, and my own share of the requisite trudgipg was consi^rable. 

Your obedient servant, 

P. E. A. 

Tundoorpore, July, 1836. 


Notes to No. 4. 

(a) The Iniercourae with ibe Court of Directors and Bourri of Conlrol was condneird bjr 
olfleers of the three ainiles, several frnin Madras and Bombay liavine associated ihrinselves, 
In Londnii wiih the dele|;aleB of the Benial Army. For a list of the ciimriiiilce thus loriiird 
see Fscts rmo Ducuuvnts, fsie 39. 
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(h) From ibia, a«d from every genera) censure of bis lordsbip. luusl be exceplcd bis 
conduct to, and concernlirg. the press. His forbearance, under great provocation and 
personal annoyance, was cxeinplary, rare, perhaps unpaiallelled, in a statesman tempted by 
the possetsion of power so great By whatever inotivea nclualed,—(and to suggest .iiiy of 
oiidigiiilled cbaracier would tax the must Ingenious inalignlty)—be strengthened the cause of 
Freedom of lire Press: be reiideied it sii csiimable service ; be proved, (or gave ibe oppor¬ 
tunity of proving,) that great latitude of discussion, that even conalderuble licentiousnesa of 
satire on the blgbest fuiiciiouariee, might be tolvrated wlibout public danger; that all 
this might be safely connived at in India ; Ibst used even in behalf of and by ' men with 
nrms in their iiandt,' peifstahhiug and liikshed did not of necessity create iiiutiiiy, rebel¬ 
lion, and carnage; that free newspapers are not ilie iuvanable and sysiemailc opponents 
of Oovernmeiii; that the same newspapers which attacked most lleiccly some of his own 
measures, might ho the warmest advocate of the rest, and becniiie at the close of his ailinl. 
iiiatiatioii the sincere apologist and panegyrist, of iis^ general character. The single 
instance of mierfereiicc detracts little from liis credit in this respect One false step Is apt 
to Biipeiinduce a second; and ibe determination to pruinul'giite the conil’s letter (No. df, 
of IdjO) almost coiAficMeil resort to the coltaleiHl exercise of dei.poiisin. I.ucd Hastings, 
foreseeing ibe eftect of Ibis despatch on ihe cbaiacler of ihe Conil of Dircitors, would have 
avei led their disgrace by iis suppression: Lord William Bentmik chose to publish 
and, by prohihltioH of vritKism,rerord€d hU condemnation of the letter. 

(c.) Ab, lor example when Loid William bo far presumed on Ins siiuaiiun,—(ibe dig¬ 
nity of which was little enhanced thereby,)-as to say to r.ulonel Baker. ‘.Sir, your 
regitnenlis in a state of muttny. Supposing ibis line, his lordsblp adopted an odd 
method of iiuiicing -ifact so serious. But he well knew that the regiment in question obeyed 
Colonel Onkei’s ordeis according to usual practice: that Colonel Baker utiended to and 
enforced the cemaiaiids of the Brigadier; ihat the Briuadler did not dispute the aiiiliurity of 
the Major ileneral Ooniiuaudiug the Prebldency Division; and that in the Major (ieiietal 
coiiimaiidiiig ihe Presidency Division, was personifled the beau ideal ui devoiioii to Hie 
Governor General. Had not his tnyatty been ultra, the woithy major general,—(and a wur- 
Iby man he was.) —would doubtless have reseuiecl, a.f it was his place to have done, ihe 
utterance in his presence of a coarse reflection on the part ofbia division. Though llie Com- 
uiauder-iii-Claef was absent from Uie presidency, the chain of Bubordiiiatluii was complete, and 
the routine ol piofessioual duly undisturbed. ITie mutiny »as understood to have been 
suspected fioin the piiiiguiit coiiversailou of some wicked wags, who were wont to talk all 
the more wildly, and lujsieriously, hecawse aware that almost every thing whispered iii ibe 
private saloons of Bariack|Hire on the subject of half baiia, found Us way, sooner or later, 
to Guveruuient-hoiise. Fioiii what transpired at the interview lo which I have just alluded, 
and from Lord B.’e minute of flili September, 1830, it would appear that lie did npprcbeiid a 
iiiuiiny. Nor is tbit iiiatier for wonderment, teeing how perfectly he undeistnod what had 
been dune to hazard, and to provoke a catdktrophe of the kind. 

(dj Colonel Baker, It will be remembeied, set the example of remonstrance against ibp 
half batia measnre oil the light grounds, if not exactly lu the right tone, and turnished for 
general use, in the Facts and Uqchuknts, a synopsis of all the strung points of our case. 
All looked III him as Hie natural loader of—not Hla Majesty's but—the Company’s opposi- 
iiun. In a note dated Gili Uciober, l).29, I find him ihua estimated by a very eumpctenl 
judge. ‘ ! subicribe fully toaour atid the general opinion of his’ (Uuloiiel U.’s) ’great 
information, diligence,"and ability. He is pet haps the best book op RBVSKBNcai/t 
f Ae service at this moment on the italf batta question, and is anything bat at a loss 
an other matters eqaatiy important to our interests.’ ‘ I feet Jutly the force of his 
claim to the giatitiidc of us all for his past and present labours in our came.’ 

(r) Vide iiiiglishinau of xd or Hurkatu of 4ib July. 

If) A curiosity in its way, being I believe the only copy tlirowii olT tho types. 1 hough 
Queen Anne is said to have united three FABTtUNGS, I never heard of ocular tesiiinany to 
the exisieuce of one : but you, Btr. Editor, shall see this unique paper, and may leprmi it 
If ) on please. Though it sbowld not be necessary, it may be proper, as I have used 
Colonel Fagan's name more freely than 1 originally contemplated, to elate explicitly that 
this revered olHccrknew nothing of this paper, nor of the Cisculsr, till after its general 
distiibulioii, when, indeed, a copy was sent to him officially, oretaiherllTlcli^^Ji* I 
need nut dwell on the particular iiistauGe to which 1 allude, especially as the individual 
who thus forced it on his notice is no more. Unless, however, my recollection errs, it was 
not a soliiaiy rase of such tcalons seivice to the cause- 
{g) ' Alas I not abode 0, or 6,000 Ms. are yet bagged / / hope, I trust you may be 
more justified by the event in your sanguine hopes, 4c. ^r. * But if you are tight, 

wheir be -, and —(I omit names of staiions.) 

In oliort, I am desponding. These woids are exlracled from a letter tome dated 6Hi 
October, 1839, wnttcii by the treasurer of the fund. The chronology of my historical sketch 
has been sadly defcciivr, chiefly because few of my letteta or papers, telaiiug to these 
etoiiis, aiedated. Most of the former bear only the day of the week. The following is 
the nearest approach to preclaloii practicable at preaeut.—I. The proposal that Colonel 
Fagan should pioceed to England as agent fur (be Bengal Aimy, on certain conditions, was 
prgt made to that ofScer, and by him commsmieated to Lord Vymberinere, while Head 
Quarters weio esiabliblied at Fuoree lo Cuttack, between lUli April andx7||i June, 16'J9. 
9. Colonel Fagan withdrew his conditional acceptance of the agency abunt the iiilddie or 
October, In tbe same year. 1 have evidence, in letteie of 61h October alieady quoted, ibat 
our hope of obtaining bis suiviccs bad not been dispelled ou ibaidate and leave to visit 
the ('ape, i of which however, he did not avail himself,) applied for after he had reliiiqiiislied 
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111)! iilfM lit ifrluiniii' lit Kiigl.iiid, 11,18 eiaiiiril to liiiii liy n. O, C <; V3|| Oclolicr, ai tli it 
yrnr, .1 ilie cuculni Irli die Ociiei.'il l‘usi Oince in Oclolier or Novrinlier. 4 iliepili 
iiAio. I Hull, wi'ie despatrlieil (rom t'Hli(ilt,i sooner diaii I tlioushi; .mil iiiiiveil iii loiiduii, 
lliai III die Loiila In licremlirr, ih 31, iliose lo die Klue aiiil Coiniiiuns in January 1X33 
f h) Xu III die aloiisaltl piiiilrd paper; 'iiid I iiiut tlie tlriunisianre alliidefl to in uiie nl 
dip lellers uf fiih Octubei, IhSu, alirndy i|U'j?f)l. It may be lemcinbrred lliiu die proKiess ul 
die Governor Geni-r.il and Coininandei in Clucf to die IJppei Prnvlntea was coiilcmplated a 
it-ar befoie it HClually (ouk plafc. -and puslponcd, I (hiiik.oii account of Loid Oalliousiu’^ 
iiot aoivlnii so bumi as bad been cn peeled. 

Ci) Tbit supplies an oiiiistinn In iny leitei Nu. 'i, Hole (b) pointed out to ino by n fiiend 
licre before I b.id found ibeclicuiar, but not till No i, whicli Bhoiild otherwise liavr iiotired 
■t, had gone In post 

(k) 1 shall piiibabi) reqiicst the oinisdnn of these names from die proposed reprint in 
the f/, .V. yoMf/mf, as their publtcallun iii die pieseiil peilod might be disagieeable to 
the surviving Iriisiees. 

(f) The pussiliilily, theiigh not the rer/'ii;dj| of treachery was foreseen; and it was 
expected that In case a copy of die CiRrui.An fell into the hands of the Governor Ceiieial, 
Ins loidship, if disposed lo iioiice it, would lux colnnd llahrr willi Iheauiborship. it appeal 
ed, ilieiefore to the acliial cufyiri/r, essential lo die success of their iimiii obieel, that die 
t'olonel should not be preirMinuly involved in a contest wiib GuieTiiiiieni, bul be able to 
dis( laliii all kiiowirdce uf the paper, direct oi imlirect, nil iiiforiiicd by ilie alliiaions ofriiiirs 
poiideiilB that such .1 dociiiiicnt was 111 ciiiulatiuii, 01 till lie bad seen n prtutcU ropy siiIim-- 
iiueiii 10 the geiicial distiibiidnn. 

(wO I have a note from him, tcpljing to a reauest fui an explirit slaienient orterins on 
wbuh he would retire from die seivice, and nssume the agency bnt It biMrs no date. 

Of) liidispeiisahlo lo the stability ol any tioveriiiiieiil, and eusily •naiiitaiiied under iie> 
iiistilntiniis. How far siirli siibordiiiatloii maybe found cnnipatllile with ‘IvirAHru 
Dlsputissi/ of fcAir h the foreign jiolicg is not tiggrrssii r, reiuaiiis to he seen. No solii ■, 
expected to enforce tbe oppressliiii of frllow-iitiaens enii he very safe lo its employers; t’< • 
despot may soineiiiiirs reckon on Ins army,—without his 
(ii) The leiiglb oflhii leticr, and niiiiibcr of notes subjoined, oblige me to rc-erve f-'.* ■■ 
lllusiialiuii, a)id perhaps gionnd-woik of my next, some extracts fiuiii Iclteis of r-1. >e' 
Baker, the peinsal of wbirh suggested the reiiinrhs above. 

(p) From this disclaimer of light lo iciiiiinstiiitr against recliirlion, I except liit i l.'I.iiI 
ineiil of one fiom the number of < aplaiiis lii each corps, winch was ordered by the Co>i< i> 
Diieclors in die same despatch with that of two companies, and two l.ienleiiants, fi<< ' laili 
mips. Ill other armies the oHIccrcomuiniidliig a company IS a rsPTAisi; and i.'tcM “no 
intelligible reason, besides the niggard and unjust ‘ pofirv' of the Directois, ivhv •! ,i.i, 
native liifanlry, (for example,) thiee officeiB, out of eight holding (hat command, .xboo)) ■ 
deprived onisappiopriale rank and emoluineiit. *t'iie correction of this anomaly would in ler ' 
be a Boon to a large majority of the European Ofliceis. 

Vide G. O. G. G. 3d September, 1H30. It in,iy be observed that I often quote die Ian 
guage of the Letter, No. 87, with fond pariialiiy- 
(rj Unfortunately, in time of war and riangfr onlif is themced of apjitmrs^ besf'itud 
OH the soldier . the moment the necessity for hU serrices ecasr,, then his ilaitns me. 
fotgottCH>’ Extracted from the A'dpaf anrf ilf/fifnrj/6<ifr(fr, January 30, fS3ti. By the 
JEngllshman of lltli July * 

'I bough taught by experience in newspaper discussion that mere style, is n dcceptiv,- 
» indication of anlborsbip, 1 ascribe wlibont liesiiaiion to Colonel Baker the article fioiii 
nliirli I h.ive just quoted, and many from the s,iine and, I dunk, other lUiliiary peiiudicals, 
that lutve appeared duiing the last fexr years in the Calcutta papers We have his own 
fleclaiadoii that he hat been diligent in endeavours to serve us in this way;—(ve« the 
exiiacl from his letter of last December, In the Englishman of S7tli and llurkaiu of osui 
June :) and Ibis is corinliorateil, lo my appreiiension, by ilie style, tenor, and spirit of many 
such articles. 1 coiniiieiid the whole of that from which I have quoted to the aiieiitioii of my 
brother ofneers, as a sample of Colonel Baker^s endeavours to atirarI notice to their condi¬ 
tion, SIM utfs^ns of m-oiiiuiing their interests. , 

Ts; tieiiTy IV. pan l. act. V. scene I. 

(f) The import of his second letter—(vide Englishman 30th June)— is not more clear to 
me than that of mine. No. I, appears to have proved to him - but I ascribed Ilie itilsuiider 
.xl.niding lo typographical error, since corrected. 
fu) Vide Englishman of t7tb, or Hurkaru of SSlb June 
(p) fn the Englishman of 31sl and flurkant of Sind July. 


Errata fH P. B, A, No, 3,—EngltskmaHtitiioly, 

I Kara. M for ,gulph’ red 'gulfsurely sic in MS8 7 

S. Paras. 4th and llih 'Colonel Baker was Insirueledfor * was instructed’ read 
' undertook.'—The error is mine,—Colonel B. received no written nor formal instructions, 
a Para. I3lh, ForfAe Courfis No 37 S[C.’s tetter rend ‘ the Court’s letter, No. 37.’ 

4 . Para. lSlb,Vor * already pointed’ for 'pointed read * printed.' 

5. Note (c) the Old Court’s refnsal* omit ' OldIt has no hnsineaa there. This is no fault 
of Ibe printer. 

In Ibe Hurkaru only-23nd July. 

Note fg,!rasAfji nor hastily ;-for ‘ rashly’ read * hairh)}.' 



MEKTI.VG AT AIIMEDAliAO-SALE AND PURCHASE OF 

COMMISSIONS. 


A! a Meeting of the Officers assenMed at Ahmedabnd by permission of Bri¬ 
gadier Brooks, Commanding the Northern Division (fthc Army—It teas 

resoloed. 

1.—That this meetini;? has assemhlcil inconscrjucnpc of the publication 
in the Bombay Gazette of the 6th of July last—of certain resolutions 
passed by a meetinj^ of the officers at Hplirauin on the subject of the s:ihj 
and purchase of commissions in oiir army. 

1 .—^That those resolutions owe their orifjin to the circumstance of a 
memorial having been lately addressed to the Court of Directors by an 
officer of this establishment, complaining of that system «)f purchase, as 
one, injurious, in his opinion not only to the interests of the incinorialisi 
liiinself, the oilicers of his own regiment, but also to many otliers. 

3. —That this meeting, differing entirely from the opinion cvprossed 
in the prayer of the memorialist, as acting on the general interests ot the 
army, feels itself called upon, imperatively, to come forward with the 
expression of its full and most unqualified dissent from the ohjecl of that 
memorial, and to declare its intention to exert its best endeavours to 
cause, by an application to the Home Authorities, the introduction of an 
authorized system of retirement hy purchase, which, so far from being 
prejudicial, it considers, on the contrary, calculated to ensure great and 
lasting hcnelita to the army generally. 

4. — To this end, therefore, and^withthe view of simplifying the subject 
.\s also of expressing one and the .same opinion on a question involving 
.^uch important results, it is resolved 

:S .—That this meeting do make common cause with their brother offi¬ 
cers at llelgaum. 

6.—^That this meeting do adopt the Belgaiim resolutions as their own 
—as a means of shewing their hearty concurrence in the view already 
taken of the subject. • 

—That the usual steps be taken to address a memorial to the Court of 
Directors, praying that the system of Retirement by the Purchase and 
Sale of Commissions, may be granted to those officers (regimeatally) who 
may have served their time, and are by the regulations entitled to retire 

from the sendee. ^ ^ % 

Signed hy 21 CTfi'icers. 

Ahnedahad, August 1, 1836. 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
held at the Asiatic Society's Apartments, Avgust 6, 1830. 

The following gentlemen proposed at the last meeting, were elected 
members of the Society. 

J. Drummond, Esq , Surgeon to the Right llon’blc Governor Ge¬ 
neral. 
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Dr. Marshall and J. Dnggson, Esq , Assistant Surgeon ol the Bengal 
Presidency. 

Letters from the following gentlemen were then read . 

From C. Ducat and L. Hath way, Ksqs., Assistant Surgeons of the Bom- 
hay Presidency, Robert Davis, Esq. H. M. 39th Regiment, and 6. King, 
Ksq. Surgeon, Ghunar, requesting that their names might be withdrawn 
Irom the Society. 

From A. Garden, Esq., on behalf of Dr. Guthrie of Allahabad to the 
same purport. 

From J. Ludlow, £sq„ Superintending Surgeon, Barrackpore, stating 
his inability to continue a Member of the Society, and presenting the 
library with eight volumes of the London Medical Journal. 

« 

From the Royal Medico-Chirugical Society of London returning thanks 
for the last number of the transactions, which was presented to them. 

From C. Morehead, Esq., M. D., Secretary of the Bombay Medical 
Society, forwarding the 2d number of the proceedings of that Society. 

From A. Campbell, Esq., M. D. Nipal, stating that it will afford him 
much pleasure to take charge of such plants as the Society may think 
adviscable to forward him from amongst those brought to India by the 
Right Hon’ble Lord Auckland. 

From W. Dunbar, Esq., M. D. in charge of the Ramghur battalion to 
the same effect, stating that the climate of Dorunda, where he is station¬ 
ed, resembles closely that of Hazareebaug, and presents consequently a 
favourable opportunity for the cnlth’atipn of some of the aforesaid plants, 
particularly the atropa belladonna and guiacum officinale. 

From Dr. Smyltan of Bombay, stating that the Society’s agents .at 
that place have closed their business, and that there is consequently no 
person at that presidency to whom the members can pay their subscrip¬ 
tions. 

A letter was received also from VV. Taylor, Esq., of Bombay, to the 
* same effect. 

It was consequently determined that Dr. Morehead be requested to 
point out an agent. 

A preparation of scirrliers of the pylours was presented for the mu¬ 
seum by Dr. Beattie of Allahabad, through Dr. Rankin. 

Pai? of VpapeFon mortiffcation, by T. Wise, Esq., M. 1). of Hooglily, 
was then read. 

Dr. Wise commences by defining life to be additional property of 
organic structure beyond that of simple inorganic matter which pervades 
in different degrees all its parts, and renders it capable of resisting the 
])hy8ical effects of surrounding agents. The weakening of this principle 
to a certain degree causes death, so in like manner the weakening of 
local vitality may destroy the part so weakened by its irritation, leading 
to the death of the patient m some cases ; in others ending by the 
removal of the destroyed portion. This partial destruction of vitality is 
denominated mortiffcation. Dr. W. divides Gangrene; Ist, into that 
which is produced by local diseases or injuries ; 2(liy, into that which is 
produced as a symptom of the slate of the constitution ; and 3rd1y, the 
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specific action of certain substances as the Ergot of llj c, &c. Tlic 
courses of accidental Gangrene, lie says, ^ct either directly or indirectly. 

The direct causes are the cessation of circulation, destruction of ner¬ 
vous energy, or the action of sedatives employed to weakened parts—as 
in violent bruises or extensive wounds, including large blood vessels or 
nerves, tight ligatures, cold cscharotics, &c, Dr. W. gives several cases 
illustrative of this variety, consisting of severe injuries of the limbs, 
chiefly compound fractures followed by luortiflcation. 

The indirect causes of accidental Gangrene net as stimuli to parts 
already much weakened as a^iplying heat to a part weakened by cold, or 
exciting an action greater than the powers of the part continue to per¬ 
form. Ur. W. then describes the usual symptoms and phenomena of 
Gangrene. He considers the shrinking and dark color to be vital 
actions. He combats the notion that the filling up of the blood vessels 
with a plug of coagulated blood is the effect of mere coagulation of dead 
blood. He attributes it, and the subsequent closure of the vessels to an 
increase of vitality in the blood, which fluid he says is no longer capa¬ 
ble of remaining in a fluid state when its vitality is much increased, but 
that it becomes fluid again as soon as the increased vitality is removed. 
'J'he excitement of the blood vessels in these cases he believes procluccs 
the exalted vitality of the contained blood. 

The author remarks that Uie rapidity with which Gangrene advances 
depends on the vitality of the part or of the tissue, and its distance from 
the trunk. From a knowledge of this fact the Surgeon amputates a 
mortified limb before the line of separation between the living and dead 
matter is marked, and even wben«the cellular tissue is in a state of Gan¬ 
grene. The indications of cure of this species of mortification are ; Ist, 
removal of exciting causes; 2ndly, removal of distressing means of 
symptoms be reducing too great vascular action by antiphlogistics and 
allaying irritability and pain by opiates—3rdly, promotion of equable 
circulation by heat and moisture except in mortification produced by cold, 
or when oppo.'icd to the patient’s feeling—4th, supporting the vigor of 
the system by tonics and nourishing diet, wine, &c. t 

With regard to the propriety of amputation. Dr. Wise remarks tliat 
each case has its own peculiarities and the Surgeon must he guided by 
' them in hia opinion. Of the feasabllity and advantage of the operation 
in many cases of Traumatic Gangrene there is abundant proof, and in 
Gangrene from cold it is peculiarly applicable because 1;];^erc y^les^dan¬ 
ger of the disease returning. 

The lateness of the hour and the length of the paper rendered it 
necessary to postpone the remainder of Dr. Wise’s communication till 
the next meeting. 


H. H. GOODEVE, 
Scry- Medl. and Phyl, SaHefy. 
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MILITARY BANK 


Ih( Meerut Unkevsnl Magazine.) 

Our readers may remember that in an early number of M U. M . we 
entered at some leufftli on'the Military Bank question, and the opinion 
li^ivcn by Mr. Tuiton, Anxious as far as in our power to obtain the best 
advice for the constituents v/e submitted the pajiers, connected with the 
late Croverntnent Bank to Mr. Barpfrave Wyborii, to whom we now 
return our very best acknowledgments for the kind and ]»roinpt way in 
which he acceded to our request. Wc must urge the persons under 
whose controul the Government Bank affairs .are jilaced, to bring the 
subject to the especial notice of the present (knninander-iri-Cluef. 'I'bcrc. 
is one point that, independent of good faith on the ])art of the Govern- 
niorit, renders the depositors’ position peculiarly worthy of consideration, 
viz;—Om.v/i7«tcd as the Indian Press was in 1820.21,as the 
Indian Press was in 1822-2.1, and prohibited as soldiers w'cre in IS22 23, 
from ajipcaling to that jircss, was it jiossiblc that unlcttcroil incu 
could of themselves decide a question of rcsiionsibility that the Go¬ 
vernment were ohliged eight years after to submit to their legal ailviser? 
At the time tlie institution was estahhslied, the Government had virtu 
ally probiliited their order establishing the Bank from being c.\amincd, 
for the acts of Government were not allowed to bo corninenU’d on, and 
we have no hesitation in asserting that any soldier who had jiresutued to 
call in question, whether through the I’rcss or in the Bairack room, the 
security offered and accepted, would have been severely jiunislied. 

OlMNlON. 

I have considered the question of the Military Bank, and Mr. Tiirlun’s 
o]iinu)n. 1 disagree with him as to its being a .Joint Stock Company 
. It is clearly a Government Institution a.s much as the office of the Pay 
‘ Master General, or any other Government office of which the officers aic 
nominated by the Government. 

But this circumstance does not better the condition of the unfortunate 
creditors, should the Government dishonorably avail themselves of their 
legal irresponsibility. 'J'hc principles of this case are to he found in tlie ^ 
arguin' nt and decision of the case of Macbcatli v. llaldnnan. Term 
Rcpi'As )i{^, wVich go to the very root of the qucstieti,hnd iqion this 
case Mr. Turton is light in saying no action will lie against the Govern¬ 
ment ; he might have gone on, and said nor against any of the offici’i's 
of the Government who arc merely agents—ami where the agent at the 
time of contracting is known to he such—the agent is e.voncialcd. But 
the East India Company have in addition a positive Act of Parliament 
21 Geo. 3» c. 70 , s. 1, 2, expressly e.vccpting the Governor General in 
(’ouncil and alt persons acting bg their order from any suits in the Supreme 
Court. And though there is a mode of proceeding in England, yet the 
course is so exceedingly expensive and hazardous that no jierson would 
be wise who risked such a speculation. 

Bakgu.am-. Wmiokn. 

Calcutta, June 10, 183H 
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The Philanthropist—Lord William Hentiiu’k, could present a pptilion 
that Silk Biu'kinfrhani should receive six lakhs of rupees, from the Indian 
revenues !—Honest William Heutinck, when Coinniander-m-Chief in 
India, afkno\vled};ed puivatkly throutrli his Military Secretary, that the 
Haim made by the constitucnls of the Mililaiy Hank was a just claim !— 
Hut to ihoir public apfilicatnm lu: returned no answer—lest as Governor 
tieneral ho nii>rht he obli^od to expend three lakhs of lujices upon some 
hundreds of the poorer r]at,-es of his couiitryinen, who-.e only offence 
against the Govcinmeut was, the entertaiiiiiifr a belief that those who as- 
kiumed an anthorily, or limited the amount of deposits, hy an order in 
council 01 the lOlh March, 1S21, could only he authorised so to do hy 
their assiiiiiiii^ a correspondin;^ resjionsibiliiy for the deposits so limited. 

Wc would recommend an appbeation to the Governor Gtjmnal in Coun¬ 
cil IjOI'.I Auckland may be disposed to act honeslly, which assuredly 
Lord VV'illiain Hcniinck was not. We also hope Sir Henry Fane’s atten¬ 
tion will be attracted to the suljject ;—it always Innni? retnerabered, that 
the suft’ercis, chiedy private soldieis, are unable to advocate llicir own 
cause with that unct asiiii'encri^y, which alone has power to awaken 
Indian justice from her fcluinbcrs. 

HIlHIADl-: COMM AN 1)S. 

. TO a’llK UDITUR OK TIIH ENGLISHMAN 

SiH,"-Ohserviufr iii the Enyti'skman of the 2Hth ultimo, a letter 
addressed hy the Adjutant General of the Bengal xVrmy to Bripfadier 
Bowen, 'tating the grounds on which the Corninander-in-Chief in India 
had deemed it exjieiiient to siiptTf^de Colonel Faithful in the command 
of a Biigade; and, concluding that this letter is authentic, I beg Ui 
avail myself of 3 mur Journal in order to attract attention, if ])o.ssible, to 
ihc following panigv.ipli contained in it. * In determining who is the 
proper oUicc*r to nominate to the command of a vacant lingadc, tho 
interests of the Government and the Array are in his(tlie Cominander-in- 
Chief.s) view the paramount consideration, and he cannot persuade him¬ 
self that it ever could have been the intention of the lloiiorahlc ('ouit 
of Directors to (liclate that the interest of any individual oflicci's, or 
class of officers should su[iersede the good of the Army.’ 

If Sir Henry Fane leally diclated such an opinion as this, he must 
have entirely overlooked one very material circumstance, which is — 
that in ilie Ajiny of India promotion to superior rank and succes.sion 
to command lias hitherto been invariably regulated by flic pfmcijiR of 
seniority. Under the operation of this principle was India conquered, 
and the most dnstinguished personages who have held the situations of 
Governor General or Coimnandcr-in-Chicf in India, or of Covernor or 
Coinniander-iu-Chief at the subordinate presidencies, have never consi¬ 
dered it nece.ssary to act contrary to this principle. In theory many 
objections may, no doubt, be made to officers not possessing tbc supposed 
requisite qualificatious being advanced in rank or appointed to command, 
but in practice the rccoids of the Army of India will prove beyond a 
doubt, that the system, under which it has acted, has not prevented it 
from performing achievements which reflect upon it the highest honor, 
and which will be even commemorated with deserved applause in the 
pages of history. 

‘Tl is too much, therefore, after this con(|uest has been accomplished, 
And India has been reduced to a state of profound peace, that officers. 
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wild may hare partaken m the toils of the field and who may be 
at present siifteriii^ under their effects, or under wounds received 
in rffertinp^ this conquest, should he now told that it never could have 
been the intention ot the Court of Directors that tlie interests of any 
individual officers, or class of officers, should supersede the good of the 
Army. The good of the Army! when was that better consulted than 
when the principle of seniority was allowed to operate without let or 
iinpediiiiciit, and when glorious actions were fought and fertile provinces 
conquered ? 

But this is not, peihaps, the manner in wdiich the subject ought to he 
considered, and to descend, therefore, from what may appear to many 
to he heroic**, and consequently ridiculous; 1 may state in a more mat¬ 
ter-of-fact-way, that officers, on entering the Honorable Company’s Ser¬ 
vice at the tune that I did, entered also into a well known, although 
implied, contract, that, if they conducted thcin-sclves with propriety, they 
should siiccceil, according to seniority, to those commands of emolu¬ 
ment to which their length of service might entitle them. At that time, 
and to this day, I believe, no cadet or his parents ever supposed that his 
appointment to a command, if he was fortunate enougli to live until his 
rank entitled him to one, deiiende.d on his possessing all the qualifica¬ 
tions enumerated in the, letter above referred to. On what principle of 
justice, therefore, can any Conimandcr-in-Cliibf iu India take ujioii him¬ 
self to annul this contract, when so groat a number of oflicers, trusting 
to its faithful fulfilment, have devoted the best years of their lives to the 
service of the Honorable Company in a country prejudicial to health and 
distant from their friends and relations ? Nothing but the hope of one 
day bolding a command, and by the emoluments attached to it of effect¬ 
ing such an addition to their pensions as would enable them to return to 
their native country, or, if that was not permitted by Providence, of 
ensuring a jirovision for their families would have induced thorn to make 
such a sacrifice of life. It may be unmilitary, in Sir Henry Fane’s opi¬ 
nion, for an officer to regard emolument, hut it is only the prospect of 
emolument which induces men of birth and education to allow their 
sons to enter into the Honorable Company’s Service; and the 
justice, therefore, and even common honesty, of informing men 
thus become officers just at the moment, when, by the rank and 
standing which they had attained, the prospect of their parents and them¬ 
selves would have been realized, that they could not succeed to a com¬ 
mand, because they did not possess qualifications never before heard of, 
appear to he more than problematical. If, also, these qualifications are 
to ins co*^ider^d in future as a sine qua non for eligibility for command, 
what is to become of all the senior officers on the General Statf, who 
must vacate their appointments on being promoted to a certain rank; 
for it is quite improbable that an old Colonel or liieutcnant Colonel, who 
has held a sntig Staff situation for ten years and more, can know his 
duties as a regimental officer or be capable of instructing the Brigade under 
his command in all its duties ? It is to be supposed, also, that similar 

S ualifications must be required in officers appointed to the command of 
ivibions, as such a command is of still more im} ortance than that of a 
brigade. 

The substitution, also, of selection in the place of seniority, must 
cause universal dissatisfaction in the army, if such selection is to take 
place according to the principles laid down in the Adjutant General’s 
letter. But Sir Henry Fane cannot surely mean that a skill in disciplining 
and manceuvring troops is the only, or even the principal, requisite for 
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i'ommind ; because a good parade officer does not alw;iys make a good com¬ 
manding officer of a body of troops. Many an ollicer, at the .same time, 
who was deficient in that skill, has amply compensated for it by a cou- 
versancy with tlie regulations and usages of the service, an acquaintance 
with the discipline and interior economy of troops, and a knowdedge of how 
•luty ought to be carried on in all situations, witli lirraness and judgment, 
to c,auseit to be pei formed correctly and cdicieutly. 'J'o exclude, therefore, 
such officers from command, merely hceausc tiioy are not convei.sant with 
the [larade duties of a regiment -rid biigado, and indirect violalionjof the 
conditions on which ho entered the service, must be considered |to be 
in the highest degree unreasonable and inequitable. The qualifications, 
at the same time, of officers in llie Army of India arc so miicli of the 
same kind and degree, as must render selection not only a difficult and 
invidious task, but one nearly impossible; for a more accurate know¬ 
ledge of parade duties is generally to be found among the junior officers, 
and I may presume that not even Sir Henry Fane would on that account 
apjioint an officer to the command of a brigade in aiipercession of ten or 
fifteen officers senior to him, but who were not so well acquainted with 
those duties as the officer selected. 

It will hence be evident that the principles avowed in the Adjutant 
Gcnerar.s letter, if acted upon, will effect a most radical change m the 
constitution of the Array of India j and tli.at, consequently, common 
justice requires that this aytein should not have retrospective effect, at 
least as far as regards oflicers who entered into the service thirty or forty 
years ago, and who have continued to serve in this country solely in the 
expectation that, in conformity to long c.stahli.shcd and invariable usage, 
they would succeed to the command of a brigade according to seniority. 
But any further remark on this sitbject apjiears to be unnecessary ; aa 
I am inclined to think that Sir Henry Fane, when be becomes lictter 
acquainted with the system on which the armyof India has liccn. con¬ 
ducted and which has practically proved to be so perfectly ellicioiit, will 
himself be the first to peijeeive the perincftus consequences lhat must 
result, from substituting selection, which must inevitably depend on favor 
and interest, for that principle of seniority, under the operation of which , 
the army of India acquired its high cliaiacter and under which that cha¬ 
racter has been hitherto maintained unimpaired. 

I Temain Sir, your obedient Servant, 

An Ofpickii of thirty-six years’ actual service in India, 

• BUT NOT 

Bombay Territories, June, 1836. 


SUPERCESSION OF COLONEL FAITHFUL. 


In our remarks in our last number about the aujiercession of Col. Faith¬ 
ful by Sir Henry Fane, on the ground of his being an Artillciw Officer, 
we omitted to express our opinion on the point of Colonel Faithful’s 
accepting the challenge which was conveyed in His Excellency’s letter. 
It was reported that Colonel Faithful, the moment that letter was com¬ 
municated to him, resolved on at once appearing before His Excellency, 
and proving his ability to undertake Brigade Command. Sir Henry Fane, 
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jn superseding Colonel Faithful on the simple ground of hia ' doubt’ whe¬ 
ther an Artillery Officer could conduct the duties of a Brigadier, depart¬ 
ed from the .yiiri/f of the ‘ principles’ laid down by himself for his own 
guidance, as the same were published to the world. liis Excellency iu 
effect, by those principles, bound himself to appoint the most Jit person to 
the command solicited by Colonel Faithful, hut for all he knew to the 
contrary. Colonel Faithful may have been the most fit of the tiro appli¬ 
cants, and yet he thoug ht-l iropcr to cast aside a person why might so 
have been the superior in capacity to tlie one he actually aiipuinted, 
merely and solely on the ground of his ‘ doubt’ whether that person was 
actually qualified I It is thus evident, that the effect intended to he. 
produced by his Excellency’s principles may have been defeated by tha 
very means he took to produce it. The princii»lcs are good, and such ns 
all men placed in jiowcr ought to act up to ; but it is to be regretted that 
Ihs I'lxcellcncy should, in his desire to act on them, have jilaced hituselt 
ill a position which leaves it so doubtful uhetber the public have really 
received the licncfit of them. 

But ive would pass on to the challenge convoyed in Ills Flxcfllency'a 
invito 10 t.olouol Faitlifal. The latter, if be thought ot accepting that 
challenge at all, iniiot have duno so with that straight-fonvaid spirit of 
gallantly peculiar to a soldier, but without reJlccliiig on the indignity 
eonv'oyed by that challenge to him.-ell and that hrancli of tlie service ol 
which lui is a member ; if he had viewed it in the latter light he would 
at once have scon that the slight offered was not to be so easily got over, 
and that he owed it to himself and to the Arlillciy to take a much 
higher ground of defence. E‘'en liad he ‘succeeded in jiroving hini'clf 
fit, the imputation of uniitness would N*ill have attached to the service, 
and in that view it was not a question or ciuarrcl which could he decided 
by single combat. As iu the contest beU/oen W’llbain tbo Conqueror, 
then Duke of Noitnundy, and King Harold <>f Vbiglaud, when the for¬ 
mer in\ ited the latter to battle « Voulraacc and thus to decide the right 
to possession of the crown of England, flolonel Faithful ought to have 
answered in the spirit iii which Harold did ; that answer was to the effect, 
'that as the pcojilc (if England owed it to themselves to chastise those 
who would inliude on their country for purjioses of war and conquest, 
he could not accept the battle by single combat which liad been offered, 
as he would by tint means be depriving liis s\}|)jects of an o]iportuniLy 
, of redressing tiio indignities which had been ^cred them; that as to 
his owji pe^onal courage, the deeds of battle done by hiijp gave ample 
proofTCol. Faitlfrul sbould have said, ‘ iS\», I shall uot accejit the chal¬ 
lenge offered j my ability for Brigade Comoumd is too well known to 
admit of dispute ; my acceptance of the challenge and success in the 
ordeal would nut relieve the Artillery of the charge unplicd in his Excel¬ 
lency’s letter. I shall go ha'd in hand with the branch of the service 
to which 1 belong, and light that battle which can recover for us the 
ground which His Excellency’s' dispatch has for a time driven us from 
1 shall stand or fall by ray order; but I shall neither promote rny own 
interest nor compromise those of that order by an act which I would deem 
unbefitting its military character or iny own. To that order I owe it to 
make common cause v.'ith it rather than to care for my own private 
interests. I shall, therefore, instead of accepting a challenge personal to 
me, waive ray own inclinations, and do my utmost to remove a stain thus 
thoughtlessly cast on the body to which I belong.’ In this spirit should 
Colonel laithful view the inatter.~Bow6flry Gmstte, June 29. 





BENGAL. 


General Biisailicr C Dnmn, r. B.| and cnlnnel Sir Tboinas Aoburey, kn(>i and 

r. B.. are appointed lu aacceed brigadiers Siuuta and While ahoae tuur on ibe staff iik>l es* 
pire ill iMmeniber next- 

ArlUlert/.—Caiintel H. Failhfall Is appointed commandant, with ilie rank of brigadier, and 
to a seat at the Military Monrd, iice biiaadier Brown, appuiiiied as above. 

Captain r. Cram is to oflieiatc as agent for gnu eaiiii^es at Futtygbur during captain T- 
Luiiisdeti’s visit to the presidency. 

Engineers - Cnlonel D. aiHcleod is appointed chief engineer, with a seat at the Military 
Board, vice colonel Sir Thomas Anlniiey, kiit. 

LieiileDmit c. R. p. Alcock is otticiaiing, as exerntlie engineer, department of public 
woiks, Delhi division, during capiani Wmloiv’s alHeace at the presidenty or until furlbcr 
oidcis. 

Aleillcal Depurtment —Siipcriritendin!; surgeon W A- Venonr Is coining to the presi* 
deiii-y for the puipuseof appltingfor leave to iclue from ilie service. 

^»d Light Cat a/ry.-Licnrrnont J Q Lawson is going linine on fnriongh vift. Bombay. 

Hl/i Light fVii>rt/iy.—Captain Macdonald has anived in Calcutta with despatches from the 
Mission III Peisi.i. 

lO/A I.tght ('at'alry.—CvTnetW B. Mosley has letiiinrd to his duly. 
iltA Nnlive Infantry — Lieutenant W, Ciimbeilmid is about to proceed lu Europe on pri¬ 
vate iiilairs. 

l2lh IVatire fnfitnlry — lieutenant J. iteniiiigtoii bas icluriied from fiirlnugli. 
nth Sative. /n/a»rrv — Bieiet captain it, J. H. Riicli bas obiained his coinpany, and 
ensign J. Saiidemnn Ins lieutenancy by the demise of captain ir. F Wood. 

Id/A Nalire Infantry — I ienienaui J. C. C. Grey bus periiiissinn to proceed to Europe on 
acLOiiiit III ibe i-uie of his lieabh. 

SOtA Naltot /n/(infri/.~Liculeiiaiit C. Hutton is coming to the presidency, and iiitenda 
to aiipiv lor hirliiiigh, 

SOfA IVatire Infantry, Lieutenant Bracken has refiiriied from furlough. ' 

i\st Native Infontiy - Brevet colonel Keinni has olitained furlough on medical ccriili- 
cate,aiMl sailed for Eiiinpeoii ihe Perfnt, 

I he deiiiisc of lapMiii Hepiiustall gives Lieutenant Gillinan his company, and ensign 8. It. 
Titkeli SI lieuien.iiiicy. , 

nth Native /n/onfry.—raptaiii G. II. Robinion, in command of the escort of the resi- 
deni at Laliiisiidlioo, iniciids to visit Ibf presidency, enily next year, and apply for fur¬ 
lough. 

.3iifA Native f/'/onfry.—Lieutenant F. C. Miller is about to visit the presidency where 
he will sinpi) foi luilough * 

Aotk Null! r Infantry.- Lien'enaiil IK A. Shuckburgli has six inoiilha’ leave to China on 
aceoi.iit ol III bealili. 

4ltf iValive Infantry - Ensign llamersiey lias been declaied qualified for the duitca of 
Inlerpreier « • 

43rd Native Infantry,— Lientenml A. c. Maepherson haa fuilungb to Europe on medi¬ 
cal eeilihi ate. 

COAA Native Infantry —Lieutenant S, J. Nlcolson has leave to Europe on account of IiIm 
he.iiin 

STiA Native Infantry,~ Lieutenant L Hone has obtained furinugh to Europe on account 
of Ins private affaiis. 

btith Native Infantry.—m^inV. Grant is appointed coiiimandant of the light infantry 
battalion now laisnig at lialHV 

F.iisigii Ruiweil Is pioiiiuieoTo lieutenant, vice Fast, resigned liieservice. 
flifA A'afine/n/Vcnfep—Captain C-Andrews IS apiiuiiited a deputy assistant adjutant ge¬ 
neral, vice Hepiliiii'sll, deceased. 

Or/A Native Infantry,—¥.utiin C. B. Ouad has perinissioii la proceed lo%uiopeon 
furloiiv'ii * 

jOth Native /n/anfry.—Lleiiieiiant F Jeffreys is about to proceed to Europe on account 
of Ins piivaie affniis. 

7.it'rl IVatire Infantry —Captain R McNair has obtained six months’ leave to China. 

In', niiits — Lieutenant colonel It. I. Smith bas permission to leaide and draw Ills allowances 
at the piesidency. 

Lieutenant colonel F. A. Weston died at Aimorali in July last. 

MADRAS. 


Major General Sir George Elder has been appointed to the staff of this aimy. It ii aald 
Air George will succeed general Hawker In the command of ibe Mysore dlvitlnn. 

Ihe Madras Conservaiiie of the .’lOib ultimo, gives the foliowtog Inielligeoce regarding the 
approaching caiiipaUii in Goomsur i — 

‘The preparations In progrrti for carrying on the nett campaign in Oooinsnr, air on a 
scale that cannot fsil to secuie a snecessful and sprrdy terminailon of the bnslnesi, Ino 
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more native reeiinents are to be epiitfiom bence. and it ia nnderilood that a detachment of 
the 3(1 cavalry wilt prucei-d from Bellary. Aii aiiplicatlmi has also been made to the rttaldeut 
of Hyderabad, for the service of a part of a Risssaia of the Nizam's cavalry, which has been 
promised, but it has been at the same time siiaecsted In the comiiiiksiuiiers, that the required 
Boccour iiiisht be more conveniently obtained by a deiacliment of the Nagpoie horee march¬ 
ing from Keypore. Brigadier seneral Taylor luteiids resuming ihe personal command of ibe 
force, and lieiiienant-cnloiiel Tuliocli, it Is reported, was to proceed from head qoarlera to 
superintend ihe commissariat depariinvnt. 

* We have eiideavonrrd 10 iearii the truth of the question which has b(>cii raised abunt the 
taealib of the fiooinsur foice. We (liid that there has been a gieal deal of sickness in the 44th 
naiive infantry- They have been^taiioiied aia place inlled Majagnnduo on tho north wes¬ 
tern froiiiier—a picturesque place arcunline to all accounts, but most prcjuilicial to health. 
Every peiBon who has iieeii there has snifeied more or less The tionpa towards the north 
easieiii fioniier, at Clial.iilali, Gaiadoo, &r ,aie healiliy—and supplies of all kinds are good 
and ahiindant. The eighth regiment, which siifTered so iiiiirli in the early pait of the last 
campaign from excessive fatigue, forced marches, and dedclenl supplies, has not yet reco¬ 
vered its strength. Disease has been entirely overcome, but liine and resi are waiitine to 
restore the men to their full energies, cholera made its appearance at Aska suine lime 
since, but It has qiiile ilisappenred. A few cases have lately ucciined at Vishiia Cbiickriiiii, 
but from the quality of the disease it Is believed, they will nut esieiid. 1 he exertions of the 
medical aueiidaiits (who have sufleied severcl}) have been indefatigable. We liusl that,in 
Ihe ensuing campaign, Ihe foice will he piovided wiili an ample supply, not onl) of supe¬ 
rior, hut algo of sQltordiiiaic medical officers, the latter being of (be utmost iiiipoilance.’ 

The Going prize iiionev is in course of ilistiihiiiiou. 

Tiie Madias (ionservnlive states that the whole of the. miliiary fund directors have resign 
ed. III consequence, it is helie.ved, of the rejecii«ii b> ibe army of all ibe proposiilons lately 
siihiiiiited to them by ilie directors, who however are, acenidine |o official pliiaseologt, to 
cuiiiiniie to conduct the current biisioess of the hoard, iiiilil tlieir successors are appoinied. 

Anoilier Conn of Kiiqiiiry is assembled at Tricbinopoly on iiiaiieis loucliing Hic cliaiges 
recently brought against captal'i Eilrgilihon. The opinion prevalem at Tiirhiiiopoly Is, that 
aulllcieiit mailer will now be collected to justify the assembly of aiioiber court inariisl, aud 
It is likely to be held at Bangalore. 


BOMBAY. 


The following account of a recent dispute >t Foonah, is extracted from Ibe correspondence 
ef ilie Englishman of the Oih nltiniu 

* A recent dispute heiweeii the general officer in command of this division, major general 
Sleigh, and the bilgadier cominaiuliiig the l*ooHa brigade, colonel Wilisbirr, Is likely to give 
rise in questions oi considerable liaponaiiLe, hot I give the version of the aff'.iir iii cirtnlatiuo 
among those not admilted behind the scenes, and you may jiidge fot yoniself. 

' The brigadier declines coiiipliuiice wlili ceilain iiisliiiclions of ilie general officer, a cet. 
tain lime is allowed to him lu consider the iiuiter, and he, failing to c»iiip1v, ii placed in 
.ariest. Matters assume a serious enough appeaiaiice uiid a still higher authority iniercedes. 
The general officer expresses himself williiig to dmp ihe mailer, if Ibe brlgadlrr, uhohaa 
repeatedly shewn a spiili of capiiousness and iiiaiiboidin)iiioii and seems determined to pur¬ 
sue I system of opposition to his auilionty iiicoiiipaiiiile wji|y^e proper dischaige of iheir 
respccilve duties, is removed inio Bombay, and the officer ^^^handliig there sent lo Poonab. 
This la tioi granted, and the general officer will not yield finVP’ Under these circumstances 
it is resolved to release the brigadier from anesr. and m consiitnte Pooiuli a separate com¬ 
mand lo be held by him wholly indepeiideiii of the general officer cotuoiaiteiug Ihe Pounali 
divisloiitecudidte b reference to the Supreme tiavcrnincnt. 


KING’S TROOPS. 


The commander-in-chief bat made the following promotions until bis majesly’s pleatnre 
shall be known i 

itth foot.—Lieuienaiit E. Wells lobe captain, wilbont purchase, vice Haudelbon deceaacd. 
Ensign K. II. Dyke to be lieuteiiaiii, wilbont purchase, vice Wells. 

9d J^oot.—The promotion of ensign Thomas Nixon, in orders oflheSd inaiaiit, has not 


IBsen piHce. 

The fiillowing oflieera have furlough to England for two yeara.~2d Foot; captain G. w. 
Hnnill*oii.*'4inb Fooi, lieutenant A. Nblel. 
td feat.—Ensign Gall has arrived from England* 

ISIA /'‘Mt.—Lieutenant A. P. S. Witkinaon has arrived from New South Wales. 

3ltt Foof-'Lleuicnant B. Lugard has arrived from Sydney, and ensign Melween frem 
Enginnd. 



BENGAL. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PKOMOTIONS. 

Itt Atiffutt —tOth JV RnBlitn I*. D. Warirn, to be lieiileiiinil, fioiii Ibe 93d July 1830, 
in ihe loom of lieutenant K. C. Nnihuii lU'ceaaed. 

40y/( JV. Eii&imi r. B. Burton, to be lieuieiiant, from (be Odi July 1(36, in the room of 
lieuirnani U T. Ititso deceased. 

'Ibe iiiiiieniieniiniird eei^emeii aie adiiiiiteil to the serrire, ill conformity with their ap- 
pointinetii by the hniiorablFihe court of dlrecture, an cadeis of cnKiiieoraaiid iiifantr) on ibla 
fsiahlisliineiit, and iinniioird to ihe rank of 2nil lieiiieiiaiit and eiiaigo ie»pcciivtly,leavtii|[ the 
daira of ibeir coiiiiiiiaaioiia for fiituieiidjiiatiiieiii: 

tiiiitueeis —ftlr. It. Pigou. Dale of anival at I'orl William, Hit July 1836. 

f/i/a»(ry.-Metgr8. I*, (i Koberiaun, F. F. C. Hayes, mid J. J. MUckay. Ditto 33d 

Juir i8J6. 

bfA dirguft vttk N. Lientriiaiit and brevet caplain R« J. II. Birch to be captain ofe 
coiiipaiii, and eiisiyii J J Saiideman to be lieutenant, fruiii the 90th March, 1636, in siiccei- 
aioii III caiiiaiii I}. P> Wnoil decerned, 

WhN.I —aiislvn H. M. Baiwell to be lieutenant, from 23d July 1836, in the room of 
liciitelimit T 8. Fast leaisned. 

IlfA /iMyr/ff.—l8//i jV. / " P.nsigiiT. B. Colelirooke to belientenant, from Ibe 2d Augoil 
1830, vii e lieiiteiiani F D. Beck deceased. 

'I he iiiideiiiieniiiined ceiitleiiien oie admitted to the service in conformity with their ap* 
poinimeiiis liy the liomiralilc ilie court of dirrciois, as cadetsof Hriillery and infantiy, and an 
assistant siiiyeoii on tins eslaliliKliineiii llie cadets are iitoinoied to the laiik of 9iid. 
lieiiieiiaiit and etisi£ii respeciiveiy, leaviiis the dates ol their coiiiiiiibainus for future ad- 

JUklllielll : • 

ArltUertf —Mr. Thomas Brouglimn. Dale of arrival at Fort Bllliain, l.ltli dneuii 1836. 

/njtiant'y — Mr. J. B. Oasiiell, klr, W. O. Ilaiiii, Mr. W, L. Mackesun, and Mr. J. Qor. 
don Ditto lOtli Auenst 1836. 

Hr 8. Uiclianls. Ditto I lib ditto. 

3lr. C T. VV. Bosnrell, Mr. c. D’Oily Atkinson, and Mr. A. W. Baillie. Ditto ISth ditto. 

Mr. 11 C. Ilolieiis. Dino loth ditto. 

Medical Department, ~aMr. 9. Wood- Ditto 13ih Anciist I83e> 

Mr. H, M. Hopper having baiisfled Koreiiimeiit on ibe polnisof qiialtAcation prescribed by 
exlsiing regulathing, is admiiied to the seince, as a cadet of Infantry on ibis esiabliibinrnt, 
agreeably lo iiisiiiiuiiias fioiii tbe hniioiable the coiiit of dlrcctuis. in Ibeir niilllary letter ^ 
dated 99tli December last. Mr. Hopper is promoted to the tank of ensign, leaving the date 
of Ills coin III issioii for future adjusiiiieiii. 

Cavatrp .—I irUMiaiit colonel and bievet cnlotiel T. Shnbrick, to be colonel, from (be lUth 
April, 1836, vice colonel A. Ciiimning: deceased. 

Major VV. 8. Beaison to be limenant colonel, from Ibe I9(b April, 1636, vice brevet colo¬ 
nel r. Sbubi ick proiiiiiied. 

lOfA fy. C.—oaplain A Pope to be major, lieutenant J. Free to be captain of a troop, and 
cornet C. Atkinaon to be lieuleiianl, frotii tbe l9ih Apiil, 1630, in sucewsiunaBs majng V. S 
Bralson promoted. 

Siipeiiiuintiaiy cornet VV. C. Alexander Is brought on the effective Blrengib of the 
cavalry. 

S3d August-—3ist Af.Lieutenant G. Glllman to be captain of a company, and ensign 
8. K. Fickell to be lieateiianl, from the 4lb August 1SJ6, iu laccessloii to capulii Jnbu Uaisbal 
Heptiiisiiill dccessed. 

The uiidernieiitloiied Kcnllemeii are admitted to tbe service, in conformity with ibeir ap- 
poinimeiii by tbe boiiorable Ibe court of diiecinrs, as cadeis of infantry on this eslabHsbmeni, 
and promoted to tbe rank of ensign, leaving tbe dates of their admissions for futnro 
adjusinieni: 

/n/unfry—Mr. J. F. D* W. Hall, and Hr. R. F. FanshaWe. Date of arrival at Fort William 
90th Aiifust 1836. 

2giA Tbe undermentioned gentlemen are admitted to the service. In conformity 

wlib Ibeir appointment by the bonorable the court of directors, as cadets of Infantry niid 'an 
asslsiani surgeon on Ibis eitahllshmem. The cadet Is promoted to tbe rank of cuai|n| leaving 
Ibe date of hie commteeioii for future adjusinient, 

/n/anfry.—Mr. C. Aleaaiider. Date of anival al Fort William, 33d Angtial, 1898. 

Afedfcaf Vepartptent. -Hr. 9. U. Batson. Ditio 33d Aug|^i, 1836. 
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OENERAt ORDERS DY THE COMMANDEB-IN-CHIEF, 


APPOINI'MENTS. 

Ilf — T.lrairiiaiil Sir jRines A. Moiiai, nflbe cnrpi of engineer!, U removed frorii 

Ihe ISili. ami appuiuteil an atslitaiit (o the execuiive «ui<iii«er uf the 8ih divUloii deparlmeni 
ofpiiMic Wilks 

ijf Arij;tt.vf.-LieulFDaMi R-Miirlln, of engineers, assistant to captain Cl, Ihotiiann, super- 
Inteiiilrutnl ilie new riiud to Bctiiiiei, to he extcuiive engineer In Airacan, vice Iteuteiiaiit 
R. S Masirr deceased, 

Lleiiteiiant 8 Putt,of eniineeri, at preieiit acting assistant inlheSd ditlilnnof public 
works, to be assistant to captain G-'Ihouiaon, anperititetidenl uf the new road to Benaies, 
vire liFiiteiiatit Uaitiii ^ 

8th -Catiiiiin P. Grant, of the 99th naitve fnfantryi to be comniaiidant of the Ilur. J; 

rianab light iiifaiitr)i haitalinn. 

Assistant surgeon It. J Bmssejr to the medical duties of the aellleinent of Malacca, vice 
aisisiaiit surgeon W. Slevensoii proceeding to Europe. 

16fA Au/gitifl.lriiicnaiii I,-Hill, iirilie mips ofeiigineers, la cnnliriiied in Ihe siiuatlon 
of assistant aiiperiiitcndeiit of the Coel dlvlsioliof the [)elbi and Allaliiibiid mad, fruiii the 
date on winch ihe a|i|i<,|iiiitieii( ot lieutenant J. Aiidersuii, of eiigiueeis, as ussisiant to the 
supetliitendent of the Dnali canal, had effect. 

find August.-Assisiniit snrgenii }. C. Sinilh was appointed in the Judicial and revenue 
depailiriciit, under date ilie Ifib instant, to iieiforiii the tiiedical duties of the civil staiiuii of 
Sackergiinge, vice assistant suigenii Spencer deceased |t 

9tnd Airgirsf.-Assisiaiit siirgeiiii A Slewail, medical d^pailment to the medical duties of 
the salt iigeiic) at Toinlooh, viie Newinii deceased. 

mh Augusf.—raiitHin C. Andrews, of ihe dtili native liifaniry, to he a deputy assistant 
adjiiiaiit aeiieriil on the esta'dlshiiieiii, lice eapiaiii J M. Hepiinsiall deieased. 

The fiiliiiwiiig ariaiigemeiits aie made iii the riepariineiit of iniiilic works : 

rapiaiii W. Sage, is rc-liansfeiied from the 9th or Benares to the 3il or Dinapore 
divisiiiii. 

Lieutenant P. W. Willis is traiisferted from the 3d or Dmapore to the 9'h or Benares 
diyisKiii. 

Brigadier C Brown, r B., of Ihe regiment of artillery, and rnliinel Sir Thomas Anbiirey, 
Kt, and rt. B.,of Ihe corps Hi the engineers, to ilie general staff ofilieanin, null the rank 
of brigadier geiieial, the former from ilie gSI and the latlei Iruiii the Slili Noiriiiber nexi. in 
sttccesafoir in brigadier griierala hmithaiid Wbiie, whose lour uii the staff will expire on those 
dates respectively. 

Colonel 11 raitliful to be arling conimandani of artillery, from the 32il November, with 
the rank of biigadier, and a Reainttlie iiiiliiaiy lioaid. vice biigadier Brown 

Colonel D McLeod to he chief engineer, from. Ibe34ili November, with u seat at the mili- 
Igry boaid, vice colonel Sir Thomas Anburey. 


Miscellaneous. 

l 4 ( August,—in enntlniiullnn of the general order dateii‘ ilib l.dth February 1898, the 
light lioii’lile th" governor geiieial of India in coniicil is pleased (o dlieel, that it he further 
considered Imperative on otiicers cninliiandiiig legiiiiellts llrsi to satisfy themselves that 
qiiaiter masters quilling their corps have delivered over to their successors, all half inntiHiiiig 
stores and cnsli balances, for which they niav appear fioui the regiment books to be acconiit- 
uble and then to giuiii a certificate to that effect. 

These certiflcaies from comiiiandlng olDeers of regiments are iiivarlahly (o accompany 
•pplleailons from quarter masters to the accnniilant gqneral for tils countersignature to 
trriincuies of ‘ no demand,' and without them bis couiiternguature is not in any case to be 
alBaed to such cerliflcates. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


appointments. 

S(A August.-Captain F. Grant, of the Mlb native infantry, is divected to proceed forthwith 
to Henil, there to await further orders. 

Hie excellency the commander-iii chief Is pleased to make the following appolnimenie of 
Commissioned and non commissioned staff to the Hnrriaiiali light infantry, and to direct the 
parties to proceed without unneceisary delay to Haiisi, and report ibemaelres to the officer 
commanding that poet: 

Ensign T. E, Colebrooke, of Ihe 13th native infantry, to be adjutant. 

Quarter maeter aergeaiit T. Clinton, of the 38ih native Infantry, to be sergeant major. 

Acting sergeant W. Jones, of the European regiment, (who is promoted to sergeant, and 
triniferred to the town inajo^ list) lo be quarter master aorgeant. 



ORNERAL ORORRS BY THE COMMANDER-1N'CHIEP. 
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removals. 

O^/t Ihi Lieiiieiiaiit A Hunifrays, from die 41b company 0(li batliftlon to Ihe Ui 

(rorp 1(1 III i^aile linriir aiiillciy. 

1st I i(>uteii.iiit J, n. ar, (oil btnfr empio)) fioin thr ?iid troop 3il brigade horse 

arlillf*iy lit ilip 4th conipiini <i li liaiialiiiii 

10/A Anguftt,- liH-ign licdi-iick Bajly Waidroiifr, miw altnclifd to ihe Oilh, is rriiianded 
In Ins finniei riirpa, ilir SHi native iiilaiili), as ibiid cinijii, iie\t below ensign Ueruaid Caiy, 
and IS directed to jmii runbwiib. 


PASSED E\4MIN.\II/1N, 

9/A August.- Fn«iaii W. F. HniiimvrBlev, of the ll«t naiive inratilri, bnvine breii declared 
by ibe exsiniiiers of the citlleae nf I oil IVilliaiii to be qnalided lui the duties of interpreter, 
is eieiiipled iioin further e.\aiuiuuti»ii iii the iiaiite laogii.iges. 


I O DO DLTY 

tOfA J'ltfr/.—The iiiidertiieiilinned en'isns, reteiiilv Hdimtied to the lervii’i*, are appointed to 
do (lui) willi llie cmps spit ilied o|i|iiisiip llieir iiiiiiies, and duelled to jnlli 
Klisijii II. N H.illleii, wiill the lirili iiiiliie liifaiili}. 

Ensign J. MeU'.iIlf, uith llir 4.M liniiteiiit.nilil. 

Piisign I*, fi ItiilnriMiii. mill ilieTOili name iiifitiilry. 

irt Ajtymt Uiipiisit'il entign J.J si.i(k>i>, lalelv .iiliniltrd into the service, is appointed 
to do diiiv null the Vtili iniive iiilaiitry, ami diiei teil lojnin. 

^th Avgust. - Uiiptisieil rii>'i!>ii II. M liaikes is appninied to do iliitv uitli the 4th, instead 
of the 6 tiIi name iMl<inliy. as illrerlfil in );entr,il oirlers of ilie 2uili iiliiiini, 

5th Augiiif. -Uiiimsieil ensign F. F. C Hates, lecenily .iiliiiiiied into the seivlce. Is 
appniuied to do duly mill the (i9ib native liifainiy and dnecied to join. 


MOVEMFNT. 

3(i/A Juli/.- Mis ni.ijrsli's 99ih, nr raiiieininaii regiment, will cninmence ils niarrii fiom 
niia/eepuie innaids the presideiiry, on ilie Jst ul Deceuiher iiexi, lusieaij of the date spcii- 
(ied ill iteiieial orders ol the 'iStli ftlay last. 


cor If ISMARTIAL. 

If/ Aueu\t.~Al a General ronrl inailiiil, iisseiiibled al Knriianl on Mniidny tlin 4l1i day 
of July 1819. giiiiiivts Jiilin Ot'sinnnd and Alexamlei McDiinald. of ilie 4tli (oiii|i.in) 2d baila- 
liiiii of aiiillei}, well* ari.iiGiied nn ilie lollnwing cliaige : — 

Oiniieia J. Desuiund and A- McDonald, of the ttb com puny 'id battalion atiillery, seveially 
ebarged — 

* tviib having, III ot Qpai lAo nuUlury cnnioniiirnt of Kurnanl, iieiween Hie hours of three 
and live o’clock nn ihe ninitiing of the leiitli ot June |8ji), iinlawriiHy and inalicionsly 
aitenioied lo drown gnniier It. Jones, of ihe till cnnipaiiv 2d imiMlion of aitillery, by twice 
tliiniving him over a liriilge into ilie canal, wiili inieiil lo iiiinder the said gniiiier Jones. tF 
Not guilty of the ctiargc prefeired Against tlieiii, and aci|uus them accord 

liigly.’ 

Approved bv Hie cniiiinaiider.iu.cbief. 

f'alcutta, T.lth Juty, 18.4C. 

The priboneisto be released, and to relnrn to their dnty. 


5th Augunt —dtta general eoiirt inarlial. re nssetiibled at Knrnanl on the the Atli of July 
ISJd, Private P. Itoiirke, His M.ijegiyS l.iili 1.. I , was arinigiied »ii ll^ fadlirffing % 

Charge -1st. Vkiili iinsoidivr-llke cnnrioci. in having at Kiiiiinul, on the iiieht of the 7ih 
June IMAG, been in a state of iiiioxicaiion, and atteinpied to assault lance sergeant W 
Cununines 

Sd. Wiih mutiny. In having, at Knrnanl. on ihe night of the 7ib June 1830, when In a stale 
of ill•''xicnlioll, used threatening and inciiliing bngnage towards, and struck, and oilicrwise 
ofTered violence against, lance sergeant Bernard Braiiagaii. 

Finding.—CIIiity of b' ih charges. 

Jenfcnce.—Solitary iinpricouinent for the period of twelve months, in such place as bis 
eicelleiicy the coininander iii chief may be pleased to appoint. 

Approved by the commander-io-cbief- 

Cclcutta, 37th July, 1836. 

Before the same general court martial, re^assembled at Rniiianl,on Tuesday, tbe iStli day of 
Joly, 1830, Private D. McKenzie hii majegiy's I.3Hi, was ariaigned on ihe following 

CAar/fe—With having deserted from bis reglnieiit at Kiirnaul, on the 15lh June 1830, and 
noi having returned until brought buck by an escort of the e8d Bengal iiaitve Infantry, on tbe 
l3ih July 1836. 
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FtHdinn.—iinWy of ilie charge prefetred against him 

>(r/i/<’/tt-c.-^<>liia>y inipilsonnieiit for • peiiini of three months ni such place as his exeel- 
lenc> till* coniniaiiilerin-chlef may he pleased to appoint, 

A|ipi«veit hyihe ciininiander-iu-chlef> 

Caliuna,7th July, iD^e. 


lOM Aiifurf — At a eeiieial court maitial, assernhied at Cawnpnrr, on Tuesday the list 
June 18311, giiiiiierT Divers, 3d cuuipauy Sib battalion artllleiy, was ariaigned on the fullow- 
iiig charae : 

For haviiig at Cawnpore, mi the l,vh May I83S, felmiimisly siahlied with a bayonet, in the 
left side and hell), gunner D. Maliuiiey, same company, with intent to do him, the said |ua- 
iier Mahiiiie), amne Rileioua bodily barm, 

Fiiiitnig - Guilty. 

Sfiitenie.—'l o he irnnsported, as a felon, fnr the period of seven years. 

Approved hv the rmiiiiiiiiidci-iii cliicf, East Indies. 

Cakutta, %lth July, 18J6. 

The liiiht hiinmiiahle the envrinnr general of India in council concurs in the fniegoine 
sentence Ilf ir.inspiiil.iiiiin as a fell,n fur the pem'il of seven ycais, p.iSsed upon gunner T. 
Divers, of the 3d coiiipaii) 9th haitHlinii of foot aililiery. 

iVutKi.sNU, A. Kuss, W. Moiiison, H SHAKSSevaR. 

Fort Willkim, ht August IR30. 

'I he imsiiiier In lie fuiwaided to Foil Wlliiaiii, under the necessary restraint on the first 
cuiiienltiit uccasiuii. 


MtsCGl LANEOfIS. 

lOfA August. —In conforinity with governiiienl griternl orders of the Itlli nllimn, his 
excellency the ciiiliii.niiler in cbitf Is pleased to i^siie Ihe fnlloHiiie iiisiMi(.iimM f<>i ihe 
fniiiiAtinii of ilie HnriMimli li^lit iiifiiiiii} baitalimi, the he.id i|naittis ol winch will be esia- 
bli^lied at llaiisi. 

Volunteer diafis to the folIuMiu" e.ateiit will be fuiiiislicd fioni the iiiideriiieniiuued corps 

Foil rnoMOTiON. 
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1 
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0 
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3 
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8 

8 

^1 

34 
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Ibese drafts are lo be setlled with up to the 31sl instant, and sent to liansi, iiuder the 
senior native utiicer. 


Promoiiiiiis of non commissioned ofllcers,to cumpieleihe Huiriaiiab corps to (be authoiizrd 
rstahlisbiiu'ni, wlii be made heieafler. 

It is to he fully explained to ilio volunteers, that lliey will be eniilled only to the rates of 
pay aiitr bails>tffu»'ch to them -f local corys ; hut that ibeir tiaiisfer in the pensii n esia. 
blishineni, when they becmiie imrit fui the service, will he reenlaied accnnling in ihe riilea laid 
down for corps of the line; lecriiits enlisted fur Ihe corps will, in the latter respvcl, be pro- 
vlded for under the lules pruuiiilgaied in governinent general orders No. o of the 3J May 1833. 

Cnminaiiding ofBcera of corps, fioin which volnnieeriiig Is pcriiiitled, will be caieful to select 
from the number preseiiling llienibelvea, wnli refeieiice to sianding, only such native com¬ 
missioned, iion-comiinssioned ofllcers and privates as may be m eveiy way fit for the service 
of light lufaiiiry. 

Promoiinn rolls of jemadars and liaiildars, who volunteer for advancement, are to be 
forwarded direct to the adjutant general of the ariiiy, together with a iiunierical retniii of the 
men fmni each reeiiiirnt*, and cnriect descriplive rolls of the whole ate to be trausmliied to 
the officer appointed to command iheHuiriaiiab corps. 

Ihe nniformnf the Hurriatiah light Infantry is In be green, with black lace and freeois, 
the same in all reapecis as that of the Niisseree and Sirmuor batmlioiis. 

The offleer commanding will indent on the agent 3d division fnr ilie fall complement of 
bounty cioihlng, and on the Delhi Magailiie for fugils and black leather aceoutrctuciiu, to 
complete the equipment of the corps, and for a set of bugles. 
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MADRAS. 


g?:n£RAL orders by government. 


PHOMOriONS. 

Btft August.—$ealm major J W. clrvriiiiKi, the ssth resiiuciit, lo be lieutenant colo* 
lie), vice Itowlcy Oecvased. Oaie of cnininirsiuii 20ili July U30. 

30fA/Vafire J>//anfrff—Sirniitr cnpiRiii w. J. uuiiciHrunii in bp major, prninr licuienani 
(brevet captain) Anthony Hnrtiaon i» he capiaiii, and seiiinr rnslen W. Pollock to be licuie- 
naiii. Ill luccessioii to (Icvrlaiid proiiinied. Dair oi cni>iiiiis<>ions SQili Julv 18lU. 

BOlh Native Infantry.- -Senior licnteii.int Alexander H Hose to be eapt.iui, and senior 
ensi»ii Kohert Ogilvie ti'aidiier to be lieutenaiiii viie fiewell (leieased. Daic of cumuimiioiis 
‘Jd Augubt, 183G 


APPOlNI'HIRNTS. 

2d Auffust. —Surgeon \V. It. Sinjlli, *. b to be eccieinry (n the medical board, vice 
FleiiiiiiK. 

ArsisMiit surseon G Pearse, m. d. to the medical charge of the sonlli east distiictaiid aiek 
ofllierbiiiSt 'I h•lllle, vice sinyili. 

Assisiaiit gnigeon H. i<o»eis to he port and inaiine mrecon, vice Sjiiiili 
AgsisiHiii biiigeuii VV. Itliddleliiavs •<> the teiiipoiaiy iiiedii.il eliaige ol the goulh pact district 
and Mck olfliers at St. riioiiip, tiniil llip anital of agMsI.ini siiiupoii l’eai<<i', or liniliei oideia 
AsBisiant surgeon R. Cole to act as poll and tiiarine tiirgenn iiiitll the aiinal ul aSsiBtiinl 
gtin'emi 8. Itouer'*, or fiirllier onlcrs. 

L-.ipiaiii H C. Colton to ai I as civil eiiKinerr ill the 31 division, during the ciiipiojnieiit of 
rapiaiii A.T. Cotton on other duty, or until further oidcta. 

AfISCl'LL.tNEoi'S. 

6tA August.—The Coveriior in Count 11 is plea'-cd to diieci that V.ikeels to ail corps tinder 
Ibis picsidriicy he discouiinued from the Sist linnant, evrepi in licjiineiiis cinplojeil to 
the easiiviiifi, from whence they will be foiiv,jrded by the ruiliesi oppoitiinitics to the Coast 
fordlsthaiseon iiriival. 

Vakeels diachaiseil under iliis order whose rhiiracters -ate f.ivoiirntily rerlilied liy comtnniid- 
iiig ofliceis, and who have served kO years and upwards will he giauird piiision i(|iiiv,ileiil to 
half gairison pav '—under .10 and above 20 jfars, one ihlid under it) teats, ilie uinleiiiien. 
tloiied yraiiiity will he aiilhorized ; one inonili’s pay for each year of sen ire to ilie extent of 
A }Piiis;--for eveiy addiiion.il jear, coniineiicliig with the Till and leriiiiiiaiiiu wnh ihe IVih 
iiulf a iiionili’s pay for each year of service. 

ApplicaMons for pension lo be siibiniited as injoiiicd in the revised rules for Ilie yrant of 
peiitiMiis published in Fort St (ivorgf Gnsrlte, 3d Februaiy last, pages 7a, II, 'accompanied 
bj the leeisier ptestrihed in ^le cleveiitb. 

lOfA August —'the OoveMR'TTn Council is pleased to pnblisli in General Orders the follow- 
iiii; Exiraeis front despairiies from the Ifoiioialile the t'onit of Direuois, together with Ilia 
Hiijesiy s wariaitt fur ibe diviiihniinn of the Coorg liouit. 

Letter daUd SOth March 1836, No. 20. 

Para. I.' In compliance wiili our npiilfcanoii, in the iisiial form, to the Lords roiiimfs- 
sioiiers of His viajesij’s treasury a wairant lias bem issiieil by His M.rjesiy (of wliicb a copy is 
eiirlosed)gran>iiit tbe liooty, as specihed Iheieiii, taken dniiiii! the hnsiiliiiev iigaiiibt the Haiah 
ofCiiiiry, lo the Hast India Company iipirii iiiisi ; to rriam one moiety for their own use and 
to disiiibute the oilier moiety aiiiuiigst the eapiors accoidiiig to the usage of tlicatiiiy In 
Inilia 

2. ' VVe have now4he saiisfnciioii to convey to you our rrsoluiioii to fVaiit fn the r^lora 
the nioieiy of the booty which His Majesty has been giaciuusly pleased to place at our 
disposal. 

3 ' You Will take Ibe necessary measures for distrlbiilins the booty immediately on yr>nr 
receipt of Ibis dispatch, after deduciiin; the aiiiooni of the stamp duty and lees payable on 
Ibe eraiit, viz. L 4i 4. Pairneiiis of shares are lobe made by Ibe ulllcera of Goveinoienius 
III the ('»«<' of Hie Kiitoor booty, 

4- * Inierest at the rate of live per cent, per annum is to he allowed on the anioiinl of iba 
booty depobiied In your tieasiiiy, fiom the dale of tbe deposit to Ihedate when thedistiibu* 
Hon sball be announced in geiieial orders. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

REMOVALS. 

SfA Au^usf.—Cornet William Newlioli Mills Is removed, at hts own request, from the lit 
to the 6ih light cavalry. In nUlcb reeiniein he will tank next belotv cornet William Vine, 

Cornel Henry Hail ts removed, alAls own request, from the 3d to the Isl light cavalry, in 
which legiineni he will tank next below cornet hdwaid Constable Cnnls. 

Kiisiyn Thomas Malmg Warre is renitived, at Ms own request, from the 43d lo the 9 ib regi¬ 
ment native infantry. In which corps be will rank next belon ensign 'Ihoniag flaiues. 
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(-EM’.KAL OIIDEKS Kl Tlfli CO.VMASUKU-LN-CHIEI'. 


M ISCELLANEOUS. 

SM July. -Tlie fnlliuMit; oiili>r U |iul)li-lii>(l for ilii* etiidanc*' of (he nriii). 

* (iiiniiianiliiia otliem of corps or tiatiixis »ie In he selt-ded foi deiaiiieil diiiies oiil) In 
cases of einetgeucy, to be explained at ibc nine to ibi: saiisfartioii of guveriiinent. 


,, BOMBAY. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT 


Al'rOlNl'MENT 

9nd August —Captain M. James, of ilie IHtb ii.iiive iiifaiitrr, is appoinicd cuinmistaiial 
agent al KaUudgbee, vice captain tl. Correllis. 


TEMl'OUAItY AI'POINTMENT. 

ind ArrtTKrf.-CapInin I. Forheq, liii»ailr major in ramleish, to nseiiine command of the 
Alalli^jauio biigiide lium cupiaiii SmUti, (loiii ilie tdih uliiiiio. 


GENERAL OllDPJR BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


cocii r-M AitriAi,. 

Pooun, Jufy —tl a c>‘«<'ral com I iiinili-il asseinhlcil at l'*n'>n,i, on Moiiil.iy. Ilic llh 
July ISni, .tii>l of ivlmli Biisadier l.mei.il I i^itit-r, of I lie 'itii ii.ilive iiif.iiili >. \va^ pii Sirleiil, 
liriilriiaiii colonel mill Kicvri Colonel V Keiincdi.ol the'Jtitli iiiiiivv lof.iiitiy, tvasiiied on 
the lollDHini: cli.tigeii, \iz — 

l.ii-iiieiiaiii roliiiiel .iikI Drevtt roloiiel V. Kennedy, of liie 2C(li native iiifanirj, placed in 
ariC'i by older of Oiiundier J. Kiiincislej, coiniiiand]nn in (..ii'deibh, on the foliowiiii; 
cliarae,*, \iz;- 

Irf. Fur lepeated dlsolierliriice of llie loMiful coniiiiniids of liis siiiiriinr ollirer, Diisailier, 
Kiouersley, coiiiiii.iniliny In i un'ieisli, ^iic li t'‘'.,iiii,iiiilb liiiMiis been conteved lu Inin ai Malli- 
gaiiiii, on III ahoiit the'3 {>] iiiiil l’5:li III Slai IS.Id, iii two oflii lal lellcis, iioiler ihe si!>ii.iliiie of 
llie ilisHici innior of Iniii.iile, ainl doled ai M.il i»,iiiiii on ilinse iivoilais lexpectnely, iihenby 
liC iv.i<i duel leii lo ailend all p.ii.iilrs of llie riuiiiieiii tlieii niuler Ills roiiiiii>iiid .mil lie, ihe 
sail! C'llmirl V Keniiedi, h it ini' ui lir» leileis addre-'ed In ilie l•'•ld iii.i|i>r of hnuiide, niiil 
respellively doled on i|ie '.jj I .iiid SSlIi ot At.iy IS'tU, ill dined coiiipli llli; with sin b Ciiliilli<iiid 3 , 
till a refeiriiie eonlil he iiM'le to llie ■'eiieinl 'TSieer coiiiiiiNiidliie i|ie iliMiion, 

id For liavine, m ili« tii-roie iiieiitiimed teller of Ihe tSbd, aildres'eil (o Ihe 

disliiil iiia|or of hri'j.ule. leltecled on the eoniliii.t of hrieadier Kiiiiiersley, in issiiiuk 'he 
oideis hefoie ineilliiiiied. in llie lolliiiviiie miiils ' <lii llie delieary, limrever, of adilrebsliiK 
Sin li <1 leller as ih.it of loiiis iil ihe ‘ijd iii'i.iiii. In an fillircr of iiii r.ink .md htaiiiliiiy, and 
ivho liiisattiuilr seried l< iiger in tills coiiniiy iliaii the bug,idler liinmelr, ii is not loi me to 
reiiiarh, iioi with lespret to wlieilier, under ihe i irciiinsiaiK es slaied in iiiv letter lo yonr 
add I ess of me 3 id in?i.iiii, n hich iveie well l.iiiiivii to ihe hii.jadier, Ihe iiisti nciiotis coiiUiiied 
III roiir letter Of Ihe sidiie dale, weie dicMied by a legaid ul ibe good ot the public seivice, 
and iiiiinlliieneed bi peisoiinl eoii.<iilei.iii(in.’ 

Snell coiidiiri. as above get feiili, beinj iiiioriirer like, selling a peinicions example, being 
tutu’ersiv% 4 |t niiiiuiy disi ipliiie, and In birtich of the Aiiiiles of War 
Quart ft s, Poona- 2“/A ^ 

Upon ivliich cli,iiges toe conn eaiiie uiihe fidloivlng derision : 

t'tndiitgand.Sfiitettre.— \fuft.<iait lianng iiiamrely iveighed and eonsidered ail ihal has 
been adilured in siippoii of the piosecinlon, logrtbei niih ivlmt the prisoner lie>iiienanl colo¬ 
nel and bievei roloiiel V Keiiiiedi, Slilli unlive inlaiitry, has lirouglit foiivard on bis defence 
Is of opinion, as fntlows: 

1'hai lie IS not gniliy of Ihe first pari of ilie flrrt charge, bill he, the satd colonel V. Kennedy, 
Is guilty of Ihe Utier p.irt of it; in having In livo letleis aildiessed In ihe inaj ir of hiigade, 
mid lespectlvel) daled nn-ilie 231 aiid'tftlli Jlay 'S3t, deelined complying with the cnininaiids 
of Ills siipeiior oflieei, till a leicrcnce could be iii.ide lo the general ofltcer coinniaiiiling the 
divlfion. 

Thni he is eiillly of (he seeniid eliarge. 

Such coiidnci iieiiig nii<>lllr> i-like, selling a periitcioiis example, being subversive of military 
disriidioe, and in brcai h of ilie Anirles of War. 

'I he coiiit liavnig found llie prisoner gniliy as above specified, do adjudge him lo be severely 
rrpriiiianded, in such inaiiiier as his excellciicy the coiiiiiisnder lu chief may be pleased to 
direct. 

iKIgnei!) J.SALTBa, Brigadier Geiieial and Presidenl. 

''Signed; U. Ooicvin, Capimn, Judge Advocate Geiil. 

((.'until nieil.) 

(Signed) John Khsns, LK-utrnani Geiieial 



CUNERAI, ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
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Femarks by I/it ('ommiiniUr m-Chiff —IbiAcaiP, divp»t«dof Ibe extraordinary matt of 
irrtlrv'riiii in;titer wbiih ilie court lias eiiiercil on its procpedliiics, tesla upon simple KronndSt 
Colonel Kennt'iiv asaiiiM'd ilie cluirge oi ibe iitiili native iiifaDiry nu the ISih December 1836. 
and from that period, uiiiil llir Sdd Mav last, beiiii; iipu-aids of six nioiiiba, neither once 
appeared upon the puradc i>i(iuti<l of Ibe ipi>inieiu nor took the command of ii in the field.— 
Colonel Kniiied) eome inoiiiliB after be was In coininniul, did not brsiiaie to slate In an ofll- 
iial Iriier lo Ibe cniniiunilei in rinef, ami i>nvriiiinrui,iliat be bad never attended a parade of 
the lesiiiiiMii, and itbtii brisadier Kiiincrslei, coniiiiaiitline at Malliitanm, was railed upori^ 

May last, hj Ins snpeiiors in .iiitboiitr, to repotl wlieilin the slate of the rase was amendM, 
lie issued a slaiinii ordtT. dim iiii!; otbrers (■iiinmandin:; ii'ninienis lo attend the parades of 
llii’ir corps No notice was taken of that aider liv rol^rl Kennedy, nor did he obey It. 
iliig.viier Kiiiueigley men directed the l>ri!>aiie majnr of fiie siaiioii to report ibe order In an 
ofbcial leiiei to eoloiirl Keiincily, who instead of cemplMH!;, rciiiuiislialed against tlieorder In 
bis letter oi the aSd May 

On the 33tli May a second leltcr u.'is wiiiipii by the brlitmle major, riilciatingthc brigadier'a 
Mideis tbai colonel keiiiieiU cbi>iilil nrteiid the paiades cl ilie iryiiiif ni placed in his ebaree. 

Ti) bis lettei. cnloni'l Keiiiicdy lepliid mi ibe eame day (afier Ino days' LoiisideraiiKii of ihe 
puini), that be dtr In cd obedience in llic older iiiiiil it rlioiild first be sniiiiiitteil lo Ibe gene* 
lal ofitcer (uijiniaiiding llie division in I’oniia, anil his pleasnic should be kimwii; and more' 
over, that be did not (onsider it was i oi<i|ic(cni lo ilie liiii:adifr In give snih an order, upon 
which ait of iltlllieiaie disobedience, biig.nlivr Kiiiucisley very prupeily plaeed colonel Ken 
iiedy III airesi. « 

It iH on cliarses arisiii!; nut of those liaiuarlioni ih.it colonel V. Ki-niiedy Lns been tried ; 
and it How fulls to the lonnnnnder In chief, to deliver an unreserved opinion nit the inauner 
III which the comt has iiilfiliod iis duty. 

I His e\c<’liMie.y m c oii^ii: iiied lo iioliic with exlrerne disapptohaiion, the fiiidini; of Ihe 
roiiit on Ihe fiist ciiai>:e oi ih.>i tiiidiiii'', ihc efim in lo drcl.ue, Ui.it an ollicer under com- 
inaiid, who declines lo comply niih i positive onlrr I'liiaiinilnz fioiii bi.s lawful siipeiior, onlll 
:i leleiciice wliii h lie (Ibe iii'eiioi ullicei} lud'ji <> to be iircessaiy, shall have been to 
still higlin anihoiily, ir nut thcieby guilty of disi bcdieiicc, wiihm the tiieaniiig ot the Mutiny 
Act, and Aiiieles oi War. 

2. If this dnelMiie be corricl, it iiinM uliiiotisli cvleiid beyond the particular case (o which 
itisapp'.ied. If ilic leteii ncc iiitibltd on by colniiol V Kemieiiv had lakrii plaCe, and ifibe 
olVicei rcfeiT'd to, had given adccirioii nhirli liCjCnluiitl Keini''tiy,deemed unjust, ills evident 
(li.al he iliiglil on the s >uie piiiiclple, fiavc deiniii'iliil a stay of procndiiigs till an appeal could 
be lefcncd 10 .•iiihniiiy riiII higher, a iiiiRderi.ioii even liiiiii ihni higherijiiaiier,would have 
cieatcd .t light oi yet iilieniii refeieiice. and the procers might thus h-ive coiitinucd Ihrnugli a * 
succession ot lefcienios, niiiil .'ill ihe .isieiidiii^'Ciadaiimis of iiiilli.iiy' lank were exiiautiod. 

3. Bui this is not all Ibe Mutiny Act li,is hut one i iile of oheilienie lor the plivate soldier 
and for the liighe^t ofiii cf under roiiim.iiftl. If colonel V. Keiintdy possessed that right of 
leteience which he el.iiiiird, ihe sjinc jiiitilige iiiaai ciin.dly brlom; lo the yniiiig«!i| recruit In 
the ariiiv. He, like coluui I Kcniiidi, ni.n ilceliiu' emiit.lyiiiE uiilian aider which to bis 
jiiil<;iiieiil sectos nvinitcsily niiinvi, nil a iijneine sliiill have been inade to suprnur auibority, 
and in.iv 111 like iiKiiiiier leiteiiile Ihe application, so long as auy snpeiioi authority leiuaiiia 
uiicohsiilled 

4 l-ollo\viiig cinf lUis ^^^ptc therefore, into its iiicRlRlihle coutciiueiireSf it Is a perfectly 
possible case, tbai all the iresl luiporlani ordeis of a cmiimanding niiicer might be bniig up 
for refcienee, ihal his nnihonty iiiiglit* h<‘set at nought, and Ins povvei be coinpltiely para- ^ 
lysed, while at the same lime, ili« iiliucroi roldiers, who wete thus holding him at dcflaiicrd'** 
were hoasting of tin ir-.ri-at espeii, iicc in mililary law, and pru< laiiiiiug themselves iiieapabl* 
of the e.iiiie ui disohedieiice, 

0. 1 hut ii piiiicIple eiideiillv fiaauilit nith such pernicious consequences should hue been 
iipbcld by a geneial eoiiri iiiurlial emnposed of i.lluers or hisli lank and long expeiieilte, is to 
the coinniaiidei.iri.chirf a sonice ofeMreme vurpiisc and of liii'Npressiblr, concern. 

ti. Tlie cuiiiinatider in ihief has no liesiiation in laying it down on ihe contrary, as a rule, 
which IS sanclioiied by all slanil.iid opiiiimta on smb subjects- n rule which conrts-maiilal 
ciiiiipnsed of Olivers of ihe highest lepniailon have rcpraiedly enticed, a^d wlj^i ho is 
peisnaded, will be continued by the aiillioriMes of cvpiy •'rade, under whose review me pieaww 
sent proceedings are to pa$s,'that, to tier Hue comvlytwg tdlh nn oidrr, eteti for a mo¬ 
ment, is to tilsobey if. Ills Kxr.elleiiLy knows oi no middle leiiii between obedience and 
disohediciicr. \ jiostponed ohrilitucc—a ia'pcmlcd obedience—.i ronttitional obedience, 
are anomalies as ni'eiiy silieii to the letter mid spirit of Ihe luilii.iry law, as they are lorelgn 
to the feelings el the well iialncd and high iiiiiided ■-(ildiei. 

7, 1 he coinriMiider in chief is willmLa to believe, llial the niaioiiiy of the court may have 

been misled by wti.it they conceived to be Ibe high anihorlly ot culuuel Kennedy on paints 
uf military jurisprudence. Conlii it fur a iiinmeiii be supposed that coloucl Kennedy really 
maintains the doctrines, which in hts defence he piopoiitids nitlisuih nuiiotiiided lonfidence, 
no belter jiietiticHiion, than a refrience to iliai defence could be irijuirrd, ot hts lemoval 
from bis late otllce. Doctrines so niterly siilivcisiie of that discipline which Is the keystone 
of all miliiarv service, could never be lolciaicd fioin one who was tlm official assessor of 
military iilbunals, and the authoiized cvpoiindcr of inilllary law. lint the court should 
have lecollecled that the legitl opinions of t'ol. Keiiiicdi, whatever might be their general 
virtue, were worthless in his own c >se It wimlil have become tiiem rather to be BOlded by 
the suggestions of the Judge aUvolbIc Griieral, who officiated in person at the trial, and who 
His Excelleney cannot hut «i>; -/-ir-, acted as w«»his duty, by expounding lo them the fallacy 
of the doctrines In qiiesliun. 
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MILITARY BIRTHS. 


8. Ht« FtcrllfiiGy wluhri ilnl Ills rensnre of llif couil’e proreedinsa cnnid «iop heie , 
but hr roiilil ii»l iirnti'tl liiii|..rlf fiutii llif (:(insc)iiiMiiF.is of hFliaiiii!; hia liiitl, if liF did Hot 
■|irririi»llr imlicr Die tiuBrli liirlrvaiil niiiiiei uliirir Col KeiiiiFdji w.ib peiiiiilipd la 
lilirniliirr nila his dvle iCe. If Hir ciiiut riully iiiiiirivcd that llir pile of olUcl.il (loriinirnu 
fihUhClil, Kriiii'dy lliaiiiihl iiiuiiFr ti> riir, li.id eteii ihi; fjiiiiesl hrariuv on lli« qnrsiiini 
whirl! ibry liiid lo liy, n was llirir duly t<i have irqiiired lh.it those doviiiiieiits eliniilil be 
rri'iibirly |iiuve<l and |iiil Hi evidence. The (mill linwevei ie, iIihI ihey nmld not possibly 
I lain any milIi coureiilion. 1 he prrleiice for this ll.i<iraiil drti.iii(tii (tom the iiilei of 
dn reeiilnr iiiiirediiie, was too fliiiis) to iiniinse on llio luo^t cierliiloiis iiiiileisiiiiirliii|jt; and 
(be lime of the inmi was wa'-t'il, and iis ri'r<rda loaded tviili e\tiaiieoiis iiiatier fm no 
leasoii ihai apiieais, exiepi tlmi lift, difriid.iiit ihiiui:lit it u convenient oppuitumt) to enter 
on the wliiile I111.1011 oi h|s iiii.ieiiii'ii arlivaiicps, 

<). The rniiuii.iiiriei-iii Chief laiiiiot diiiiiil iliat iliere were many ineiiibers of (be court 
who otijecied lo ilir rnors iihirli he has iiniiieil I lie pio<eeriiii>jS lioweiei, and espeiially 
the deciMen of the niajoiiiy, li.ive tiiuiosed iiii liiiii the painful duly of ofTeiina ihese coiu- 
nieiHs He liiihts lli.il Ins irinaiks will iioi he niihniil ihm ellerl. Me eiiitrt.iins the 
fi.|le 8 t conviction, ihal the anud sense and s'ddiFily fi-eliii!; 01 ihe D«inhay Aiiiiy will 
lepudute the ilangtroiis iloitiiiiei, on Him h he has aiiiinailveiled, and that It will ever he 
lecollecled, that line of the Inehesi. ns well av ihe iiiosi useful viriiies wrhicli ilisiingiilslied 
Ihe Irne soldier, is ih.ii of'a pminpi and niiliesiiaiiiiii nlieilience lo lawful uiiihuiily. 

lU Uiidi'i ail ihe rirrniiisiaiites nl ilir case, ibo roiiiili.iiider in I'hief does not ihtnh 
(iioper lo leiisaeii.hle Ihe conri ; linviiif ilisaiipinveil, liieielore, of Ihe Andiiia on the 
first tliaipe, he serins' III 10 leiidl so iniicli of the teiniiniind adjndeed lo Col heiiliedy, at 
may he nndi'iaiood lo lelate 10 Hie Cr«t chaise ; Mis Fxiellenry heins iinletd qniie niiahle to 
discover Ilf what iiiTeiice Cul. Kennedy was SKiliy under that charge, i( it was not disobe- 
dieiice of orders. 

tl. Mia l-ai'elleiirv however, eniiiely approvei of the (Indiug on Hie srcoiid charge : and, 
as f<ir as lespeds this <'h.iise, he uniflrnis the senlencrxit Hie roiiil, iidi|idgiiig d sevciu 
reiiiiiiiaiiit to Coionrl Kenned}, who i« liriehy seveirl) lepiiiiianded arcoldnml}, 

Llrntenaiit CoUmrl and Rievet I i.|..iiel V Kenned), Is released (loin ariest, and directed 
10 lejniii lire tdtli Name litfiinir) nt Miiiliyanm 
Ry Older of His kviellenev (he Coniiiiaiider iii-rlilef, 

S. I*uvv8i.i., I.iiutenant Calmel Adjutant Uenerat of the Arm]/. 


MILITARY BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

Bill I US. 

June M, I flcknow, the lady of major W. 11.1’ugsriii, comiiiBiidingstrib regiment naiivo lit' 
faiitr), of a daiiahtei, 

July IS, Simla, the lady of Cliailet Scott,, Esq., STih iiaiive iiifaiilry, of a daughter, still 
lioiii. 

Delhi, Hie wife of drum major 0. Conciinnan, SOih regiment of native infaiilty, 
of a son. 

I.S, Klikee, Ihe lady of James Wmde, of his iiiajest)'i 4th tight dragoons, of a ton 

18, Foiina, ihe lady of lieutenant colonel. 'Hans, of a iia)*'. 

Seriitidei ah,id, Hie wife ut dimii major John Keating of the 37ili legiment native 
llifaiiliv, of a dniighter. 

10, Benatei, Hic lady ofiaiitaiii C. J. Lewes, D.A, (1. ason. 

to, Buiiihar, Ihe lady of lieutenant colonel c. B. Janies, deputy commissary general, 
of a son. • 

M, Salianpore, Oude, the lady of major J. B. Stnfth, 63d regiment native infantry, of 

* » daiigliier 

Fuitchanr, Hie lady of lientenent 6. A, Tyiler, his majesly’s I3th rcgiineni light 
inraiilry, of a danghier. 

26, Lmkuuw, the lady of iieutenaiit 0. C. Aimstiong, 47Hi regiment, of a son 

Kniapiee,<'ie lady of Dr. Coiqnhoun, Isi regiiiient light cuvaliy,' of a son. 

w, Bhangiilpiiie. ibe lady of liruieiianl G. Nenbiili, A. A. C. U., of a daughter. 

31, cuililaloie, the lady of captain, K. J. Niauii,VfiHi regiment native itifaiiirj, of a 
son. 

Aug 8. Calcutta, the lady of capiaiii J. W. Birch, inpetintendent of police, of a daughter. 

4, Boluiaiiiii, the lady of major R. A. Arintirong. M. M 4Slli fnr-t, of a son. 

—, Merrill, Hie lady of John Inglis, Esq , 81 legiment light cavalry, of a daughter. 

—, Madias, the lady of lieiiiriiHiit H. 1 Criiiiiploii, 6ld legimcnt, of a still-born child. 

— , Birgamn, the lady of ensign Gliadwirh, of ibe Bib reglmeiii, of a danghier. 

6, Cawnpore, ibe lad) of ill. 8. Krni, Esq., surgeon, 7i|i light cavalry, of a daughter. 

Delhi, Ibe lady of lieiiieiiaiit gild idjuUHt T. H. Scull, of the SBIb regiment, iia* 
live lnfaniit,oi a son. 

lo, Beeiapoio, Oude, (be laily at Dr. Nliliei, surgeon, ASih regiment native infantry, of 
a daasbier. 

-, K) 00 k Hhoo, the lady of Keuicnant John Erskliie, 40th rtgimeiil native infanliy, 
of a son. 

>1. Bnuiha), the lady of John ilarcourt. Esq. H H. 8d or (Queen’s Rojali, of a mn. 

18, rawHpore, the lady of lleuieuaHi Lbailes Carior, 11. H ’s leib foot, of a daugblcr. 

18, Janbiab, Hie lady of lienionam n B, Bliqig, 7tli light cavaliy, of a daughter. 

80, Oeetu, the wife of conductor Bi tscoc, coumiMai Ut depaiimcDl, of a sun, 
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Au{ Sa, BariackporctlUe lady of lieutenant F. R-Bills, 4!st regiment native Infantry, of 
a son, 

Kiiriiaul, the wife of Mr. Thoims Beau, assUtaiit apothecary, foot artilleiy, of a 
eon. 

ST. Caiviipore, the lady of captain G. D. Roebuck, 7lst regiment native infantry, of a 


sun, 

31, Baiiatiipore, the lady, of ensign C. B> Goad, 6Tlh native infantry, of a sou. 

MARRIAGES. ||| 

May 9, Cape, Horatio Clarke Beever, Beq., lieutenant, 13th Madras naiive infantry, tlr 
Miss Elirii Uakrs. M 

July 3d, Madras, at .’it. AiKlrew’e cbuieli, hy the Rev Or*^Lanrie, major Archibald Craar- 
ford, uf the artillery, to Maiy Bilzabelh, only daughter of the late Rev. Mi. Gor¬ 
don, Ilf Vir.iiga|iaiaiii. 

37, Siilken, riiliud, by special license, lieutenant James Weinysa, 4lth regtnient native 
Inriiiilr), to Miss Bella Driver. 

Delhie, by tlie Uevereiid H. Kveiest, John Hill, scigeanl of the regiiiic.it of sappers 
and iiiiiieiB, to Miss Aiiieli,i Kny. 

30, Madias, at Vepeiy Cliiiich, by the Rev. W, T. Bleiikiiisnp, SI. A. Ueiilenaiit and 
adjuiBiii vviliiaiii Heiiiy WapslMre, of Hie loth legliiieut Madras native luiautry, 
to Lmina, tiaugliler of (he lale Rev. W. Chester, A. .M. 

Aug. I, Juulnah, George Sockville Cotter, of the Horse ariillery, to Miss Agnes Kilgour, 
niece ofilieluie colonel F. R. Strwail, uf the Madras atniy, 

3. Byciilla Chiiicli, Dotnliay, by the llev. J. Jaiksmi, A. M,, capiain J. M. ShortI, 
laili regiiiieiil, to I beresa, Ihiid daughter of ibe late Witiuiii Ueyiiulds, Esq>, uf 
Ly iiiingiiiii, liiiiiipaliire, 

A Oiiiapiire, Ml tV l> .<i.ili, a«9i8>aiU upoibrcary, to Mis Sarah Sally.' 

17 , Madias, ni Saint Geprse’s Catliedial, by the veneiiihle Arrlidi acuii Heniy Harper, 
A M. Iieuieii.iiii culunel I liiiiiias lleiiiy biiiiierset Conway, C B., blh liglii ca 
valry and adjiiiaiil general uf the army, to Geurgiaiia, fuuiili daughter of George 


l.)S, Bsq. 


DEATHS. 


June A, 

7. 

to. 

July 10, 


IJ, 


10 . 

30 . 

S3, 


33, 

3S. 


SI, 


Aug. 3. 


4. 

0. 

6, 


S, 


33, 


Catiiianore, lieiiiciiant Charles Iboiiias King, of Ins majesty's 57th regiment. 

Kyuok I'liyu.i, Arracaii, licuteiiaiU Uobeil Samuel Uiihter, engineers, must sm- 
ceiely and deeply laiiiented 

Moiiliiieni, Mua, Hie inlaiit daughter uf Ileuteiiaiil Chailea Gurdoii, 13ih reglmenr 
Madias naiive inlaiiiry, aged 0 iiiuiiihs. 

Bajeute, aged 37 . 1 huiiias Maliuliii Dickinson, Esii. of the lltli legiuienl native in¬ 
fantry, second asgistaiii lo Hie pg^ilical agent in Kattyuar, and sun of iieuteuaut 
colonel i'. Dichiiisuii, chief engineer. 

eehaiiinpore, Mis. Louisa Doyle, the wife of sergeant N- Doyle, of the department 
of public woiks, ag«d 31 years and d iiiulilhs. 

Aliiioiab, lieiitenani colonel F. A. Wesiuii, uf the invalid caloblisfament. much and 
deseivetlly legiciled- 

Bombay, ensign llubeit Lane, of the lOih regiment iiaitve itifaiitry, aged 31 years 
Kainplee, lieuteMflmiloiicI W. tl. Rowley, ol tlie nth reginieiit naiive infantry. 
Coluiiibo, Isabella, ihe wife of Francis Bruuke Norris, Esq., his majesty's survey* 
or general, aged sS years. ^ ^ 

Kurnaul, Hie infiiiit son of Mr. Thomas Beau, assistant apothecary, fool aillllery. 
Alinorali, Oitve, the daughter of Iteuieuaui Ulasfurd, engiueeis, aged 1 year and 
8 iiioiitlis. . _ 

Kajcuie, ufihe typhus fever, lieutenant Walter Vardon, quarter master, 1st Bombay 
liibi cavalry. _ 

Agra, at Ibe liouse of Itenteuani colonel Hunter, lieutenant Francis Beck, 13ib 
reKiiiient n.itive Inraiilry. 

Camp, at Goradali, in Ooomsoor, captain Thomas Sewell, of Ihe 5oib legimetii 
native Tiifaniry, mid deputy secielarj to the iiiiliiary board, • • 

Meerut, captain Hepiiusiall, deputy assisUiit adjuuul general and depuifTPRP^ 
iiiHster, sincerely regieiied. 

Delbi, Serjeant James Reid, of Ibe sappers and miners, aged 39 yeare, leaving a wi¬ 
dow and two children lo bemoan aii alTecliutiaie liusbaiid and lender parent, 
Dum-Dum, Francis Wllliaui, son of seigennt T. u'Cunuor, oveiseer, depunmeut oi 
puldic works, aged lu inoiiihs and il days. 

Miingliyr, Mary Ann, the beloved wife of Mr. Conductor T. Martin, of ibe pension 
cstablisliiiieut, aged Slyeais, 8 muuilis.aiid Bdaya, after n severe and long lllueas, 
whicb she bore with cbilsHaii fatiilude and reslgiihuuii, leaving a dlscousuiate 
husband and six childieii to beuioan their Irrepaiable loss. 

Mussooiie, Jane Cat|ieilue,lbe beloved child ol K. Macqueen, Bsq., 30tb regiment 
nailre infantry, aged 3 years and 7 iiioiitbs. 

Bellary, Isabella, the beloved and lamented wife of James bmilu, Eiq., Garrison 
snrgeoii, deeply regretted by a ioYge circic of friends. 
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ON THE FAY AND PENSIONS OF THE NATIVE 

rUOOFS. 


TO THE EDITOR UE THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE lOUKNAL. 

Sir,—I t is generally understood, in military circles, tliougli the 
origin of the belief is doubtful, that the pay and balta of the native 
soldiery, and the Invalid Establishment, arc about to undergo, if 
they arc not at this {iresent undergoing, a scrutiny, and to be newly 
regulated. Whether this rumour be well founded, or wbctlicr it be, 
like many of its class, ‘ a common liar,’ 1 have no niean.s of satisfac¬ 
torily ascertaining. This, however, I know, that it is very neces¬ 
sary that the Government pro.secute not too hastily the investigation, 
nor prcmalurely decide upon the future rate aud scale of salaries and 
pensions. And for this simple, though very sulTicimt fcasol^ '^iz. 
that the pay is the principle, if not the almost only, motive with'the 
natives for entering our service ; and that the pensions, the prospect 
of ultimate support in their old age, or in event of wounds or 
accidents on service, are the main inducement for their continuing 
in it. As, therefore, any alteration or modification of the pay and 
pensions of the soldiers touches immediately the great ties binding 
them to our ranks, and must conseqnently, in an' equal proportion^ 
affect the security of our Government (fur 1 take it, as an axiom, that 
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our very existence, as a ruling power, depends upon the iidelity of 
our native army) I conceive it to be the duty of every officer, with the 
prospect of such changes before him, who has, or fancies that he has, 
means .of throwing light upon rather an obscure, or, perhaps I should 
say, unstudied subject, to come forward and state his opinions, and to 
otfer for consideration suc!i measures as to him may conscientiously 
appear to be expedient, desirable, advantageous, politic. Let no 
one hold back, from the supposition that his modicum of information 
may be so small as to be deemed unworthy of, or unlikely to obtain, 
notice; for, as the old saying goes, ' many a little make a mickle;* 
and should his humble contribution to the general stock be either 
unheeded or contemned by those, who ought carefully, coolly, and 
patiently, to examine this important question in ail ils bearings and 
tendencies, he will at least have the consoLition of having done his 
part, and of having relieved himself of any moral responsibility. 

With this feeling, then, I apply myself to tlie task of committing 
to paper, for the benefit of whomsoever it may concern, my * musings' 
on this matter; and I must entreat my reader’s indulgence, before 
1 go further, for the plain, unpretending style of this production. 
Its author makes no pretensions to any merit; seeking only to make 
known, in a straight-forward fashion, some couceptions, tire realising 
of which he believes would materially improv*. the service to which 
he has the honor to belong. Let such good folks as cannot pul up 
with a simple, matter-of-fact sort of composition, but whose ears itch, 
for the flowery, full-rounded periods of a Gibbon, oblige me by forth¬ 
with passing on to your next article. Men, in earnest with any 
subject, require no factitious aids from the writer to render its dctail» 
<—.vable* 

It is pretty generally supposed that the pay of the native soldiery, 
of all ranks, is about to be subjected to a revision. Consequently it is 
taken for granted, or as proven, that the present system contains 
defects, and is susceptible of improvement; and therefore change, 
either partial or complete, may be expected. Defects in the system 
being demonstrated, and rational schemes of improvement being 
exhibited, some alteration, or at least the neces^ty of some alteration, 
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will be admitted. The scale of present allowances may be considered 
as either too high, or too low, or as unequally apportioned. First 
let us see—is it too high ? 

The pay of the native soldier was fixed at its present standard 
many years ago. At tliat time, as I am informed, all things, coming 
within the circle of a sepoy’s expcndittire, were intinitely more 
abundant, and cheaper than they have been of late years. In propor¬ 
tion as the country has by degrees fallen into our possession ; as it 
has come under our influence, becoming pacifleated and settled ; as 
the independent states have profited by our example; in the same 
ratio has the price of food, of the various necessaries of life, of 
wages, hire of cattle and carriage, the materials of building, &c. &c., 
become gradually higher. Formerly the sepoy’s half-mountings and 
necessaries (all paid for by himself) were fewer, cheaper, and moro 
lasting. Now-a-days, lie has to furnish various articles of dress and 
equipment, which formerly, as I am told, were not in use, and 
were not, at the time of fixing the pay, contemplated; and the 
prices of some of these have increased, without their being a jot more 
durable, or more useful. The sipoy has thus, for the same things, to 
pay more, out oi the same nominal sum ; while he has also entailed 
on him the expcnce of sundry articles, unknown and unforeseen when 
that sum w'as determined. Also,—while Hint sum has thus become 
less available, lessening the amount of his savings, the means of 
maintenance of his wife and family at his home—the wages of some 
ether classes of natives have increased; thus-»>by the virtual reduc¬ 
tion of his own pay, and the actual augmentation of that of others 
—he is lowered in his social condition, his position and estimation 
in society is altered, and the natural consequence is ft fedling 
gradation.—If, then, at a period of comparative cheapness, at a time 
of fewer and less costly calls upon his purse, the pay of the sepoy 
was fixed at its present amount, as properly proportionate to his 
services, his wants, and exigencies; certainly, in these days of 
higher prices and increased expences, it may reasonably be concluded, 
that the present rate of pay, in any point af view, is not too high,— 
Many perhaps may, some I well know will, even go farther, and hold 
the opinion, that the sepoy’s pay is kept at too low a scale; attrihut- 

B 2 
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ing the general inferiority of the men, enlisted within the last few 
years, principally to the smallness of pay; which does not ofler, 
they say, sufficient inducement for the better classes (yeomen and 
small land-owners) to embark their lives and fortunes in our service.— 
While I, with great regret, acknowledge the existence of this reluct¬ 
ance (now, in some degred, abated) on the part of relatives and fricnd.s 
of the superior order of our sepoys, I must also admit (though with 
reservation as to the application and tlic extent of its influence) the 
justness of the cause ascribed, and 1 will further qualify my ad- 
mision by saying, that I conceive this cause to be only one of many 
causes, all tending to the same effect.—Thus far 1 may appear to 
consider our sepoys to be underpaid; and so I do—but only in part. 
I am of opinion (though I dare say some think otherwise), that the 
old soldiers require some amelioration of their pay, but not so the 
young ones ; and, moreover, I think, that the young ones might, with 
advantage to the state, and with great, because lasting benefit to them¬ 
selves, and collaterally to the army, be put upon a lower scale of allow¬ 
ances. tSo 1 may at once come to my point and say, that 1 consider 
the scale of pay (the aggregate or net .«um received by some of the differ¬ 
ent ranks, I mean) of the soldiery as disproportionate. As regards 
the sepoys—at present, the recruit of last month and the old, faithful, 
hard-working, patient soldier of a quarter of a century, or more, re¬ 
ceive precisely the same amount! ! This equality, this no-distinction 
need not, it ought not to exist. It is discouraging to the older men. 
Young sepoys are infinitely better off, are easier in their circumstances, 
and have a deal more spare money to spend, than their comrades, 
the vieux moustaches ; because the latter arc encumbered with the 

4 ) 

o'ipport of families, and sometimes of their children’s children, and 
their own infirm parents ; whereas the young men are free from such 
cares and expences. 1 am convinced, from closo observation and 
continual enquiry, that young sepoys would, and could, do very well 
upon less than seven rupees per mensem ; indeed much better in all 
respects. They are generally, at the time of enlistment, if the orders 
of government be duly obeyed^ under twenty years of age \ and they 
are consequently, to a certain extent, raw, unthinking, unsophisti¬ 
cated youths, fresh from agricultural pursuits. Arriving, thus igno’ 
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I'nnt and iiiexpericticcd, trom tlioir villages^ many having scarcely 
handled a rupee in their lives, far less liaving ever had the power of dis¬ 
posing of one at their option, tlicy are often dazzled by, what appears to 
them, their exceeding wealth ; and they fall an easy prey to the un- . 
principled, profligate, depraved characters, abounding in and about 
most cantonments,—debauched, rccklcs^ vagabonds always on the 
watch for the unwary, unsuspecting lad. They entice their victim 
to their haunts, introduce him into their dens of infamy, initiate 
liim into all their abominable liabils and secrets, and in the course 
of a few months he is very probably transformed into a confirmed, 
irreclaimable reprobate, flc is constantly in idle company, gets irre¬ 
trievably Into debt, takes to gambling, and enters into all, tlic worst, 
sorts of debauchery and dissipation. The consequence is that he is at 
once abandoned by the good men ; and he is neglected and ridiculed 
by his worthless companions, as soon as he ceases to be a means of 
profit. Fired by the desperate hope of recovering himself, he has re¬ 
course to crime, perhaps (indeed most likely) to theft, and speedily 
pays the penalty of expulsion from the service; or, driven to despe¬ 
ration by accumulated dillic^llies, ^ he takes the final leap,’ and 
recklessly deserts. In cither case the government loses several years’ 
salary, and a well .drilled soldier to boot; besides having a * mauvais 
sujet,' a desperado of the worst description, let loose upon society. 
This is no exaggerated statement. From the records of my own 
regiment I could produce too many instances; and there are, at this 
moment, a good dozen in my minds’ eye, fast hastening in the way 
described. 

A considerable number of these lamentable circumstances owe 
their origin, in my humble opinion, to the recruit* (ait uneducated 
man, void of mental resources) being over-supplied with money on 
his first joining a regiment; at a time, when, with exception of morn¬ 
ing and evening drill, the entire twenty-four liours are on his hands 
unoccupied; when all the temptations and allurements of a large 
cantonment or of a neighbouring town spread their fascinations 
before him; when the hot blood of youth, even in communities 
more civilized and more moral, is but too prone to follow the steps 
of evil example, to set at nought the counsels of wisdom and prudence, 
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the terrors of the law, the dictates of reason^ or the admonitions of reli¬ 
gion. I think it sliould be the policy of government, injustice to itself, if 
not in merciful consideration for the recruits themselves, to keep them, 
during their probationary service of three years, in comparative po¬ 
verty. They have no manner of occasion for any sura, beyond that 
sufficient for their food and decent clothing; all in excess of that sum 
is pernicious. They have seldom or never claims upon them, have no 
families to support, and can afford to spend the entire amount of (heir 
receipts. This measure would have a double benefit-—it would do 
much to keep the young men from the vicious pursuits, with their de¬ 
basing results, already narrated ; and it would render the increase 
of their pay, at the commencement of their fourth year of servitude, 
a virtual bonus, a positive gain. And the recruits, having had the 
experience of the three previous years, having been compelled to 
make a smaller sum suffice for every thing, and having learnt the 
proper value of nnmey, would duly appreciate their augmented 
means, and turn (hem to good and legitimate account. 1 have given 
this subject much attentive consideration; and 1 feel assured that 
some change in the rate of pay would ibc beneficial. The men and 
the service would equally be gainers. Before I proceed farther, 1 
will propose a scale of pay-rates ; which 1 offer, not dogmatically 
for acceptance, but deferentially for the notice and reflection of your 
readers. 


3 years, st 5 rupees per mensem.Rs. 180 

3 „ 6 ,, ,, ••••••••«> 216 

4 ,, 7 „ ,, 336 

5 8 „ .. 480 

6 ,, 0 ,, ,, ...••••*•, 640 

20 1762 

20 years, at 7 rupees per mensem. Rs. 1680 


Excess. 72 

This table is, 1 trust, so self-explanatory as to require no comments 
from me to render it easily comprehensible; but 1 will submit n few ob¬ 
servations, which may probably ensure it against misconception. 
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I take a period of 20 years, whicli I diidde into two divisions of 
lO years each. These, each of them, I again subdivide ; the first 
into three intervals respectively of 3, 3, and 4 years—the second 
into two intervals of each 5 years. It is shown, that in the 
long run of twenty years, the expcnce to government in excess of 
the present rate of pay, in an equal period*, would he rupees 72 per 
sepoy. This, to be sure, would be no very burdensome a sum for 
the revenues of the state to furnish in a score of years ; but as eco¬ 
nomy, so called, is the order of the day, and men in ofllcc are, or 
affect to be, startled, nay scandalised, at any proposition involving an 
increased expenditure, no matter how trilling, nor however advanta¬ 
geous be tlie results, 1 will endeavour to sliew, in a few words, that 
the excess, exhibited in the table, is even in some degree over-stated. 


3 years, at 5 rupees per mensem,.Rs. ISO 

3 „ 

6 years. 396 


6 years, at 7 rupees per mciLsem,.Ils. .'itM present rate. 

• Ra. 108 

So williin the period of six years, government would he a gainer 
of rupees 108—to whicli must bo added the amount of compound in¬ 
terest, say at 8 per cent., on the dllTerenl parts of that sum, for their 
respective portions of those six years. For the following four years, 
the proposed and present expences would be equal, each being seven 
rupees per mensem ; but, during those four years, the 108 rupees, 
augmented by the interest accrued on the former six years, would go 
on, at compound interest, accumulating in governnic^’s kand.s, not to 
be touched until the 11th year. Thus some portion of the apparent 
excess of 72 rupees would be found in the interest of tlie amount 
saved in the first lO years. 

Bui perhaps I am only raising a bugbear, with which to alarm 
myself. I do trust and believe that our present liberal-minded, 
enlightened government, alive to its own welfare and true interests, 
which in this country are ascertainable only in proportion as the 
native army is well-affected, would not hesitate to sanction an almost 
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imperceptible augmentation of the pay of that army ; which augmeuia- 
tion, taken from the aggregate revenue of these territories of daily 
increasing resources, would be but as a drop of water from the ocean. 

This scheme, as is obvious, will materially iniiirovc the condition 
of the old sepoys ; while if is no loss, no hardship on those entering, 
or about to enter, the army. It confers a benefit wlierc it is most felt., 
most wanted, and where it would be fully and properly understood 
and appreciated. 

But, I have been asked by anticipating objectors, do you not fear 
a want of recruits, in consequence of the pay, for several years after 
enlistment, being so much less than at present? I answer, no—quite the 
contrary—it will make our service more desirable. Recruits come into 
the army with vague, undefined notions of bettering themselves. 
They do not much look to the number of rupees receivable imnicdU 
afely on enlisting; but they enli;it on the strength of assurances 
from their friends (the old sepoys) of general advantages, good treat¬ 
ment, prospective promotion, and future provision in old age; nor 
arc they acquainted with the details, the particulars of their situation, 
nor have they any precise ideas of the rules, regulations, and laws 
under which they are to live, nor of the privileges, to which, on their 
good behaviour, they become entitled, until some time after they have 
been enrolled. Besides, it i.s the favorable or unfavorable reports, 
made in their villages by the old, not by the new, soldiers, which 
influence the people in approaching or avoiding our standards ; and 
in proportion as the old men express themselves coiiicntcd and happy 
in our service, so do our ranks receive checifid and^ spontaneous 
supplies of good, respectable young lads. Now it is contrary to 
human nature to suppose, that men, finding their situations bettering ‘ 
and their prospects improving, with every year of their servitude, 
should all at once go off to their homes, and give forth disparaging 
accounts of a service, with wliioh, even before such ameliorations, 
they were, on the whole, tolerably well satisfied. No race of men in 
the world arc quicker to perceive the good, bad, or indifferent, as 
affecting themscK'CS, than are the natives of this country ; especially 
when tlieir pockets are concerned. And so, the older soldiers being 
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better oiF and better pleased, I expect the service to become more 
sought after. 

1 have said, that an equal rate of pay for all sepoys, as now exist¬ 
ing, is, as regards government, impolitic. I tliink so ; because it ad¬ 
mits of no improvement in the pecuniary means of tiie soldier. It. 
pret'cnis, whereas an increasing rate of j%y creates and keeps up, 
emulation ; stimulates the hopes, and excites the fears of the men. 
One, very elfective, mode of punishment would be found in the power 
of degrading a sepoy front a higher to a lower scale—or of slopping 
his ascent from the latter to the former—for various periods. At 
present, a niaii is well aware, that his leuglhof service, his exemplary 
conduct, his good character, cannot, by any possibility, produce him 
any advant.)ges ; unless, indeed, the negative ones of freedom from 
punishment. He therefore loo often sinks down into an indiffer¬ 
ence, a slothfulncss, a who cares’* state of mind, assimilating too 
readily with the gcneial apathy of his nature ; content, by keeping 
out of palpable misbehaviour, and by managing to avoid, instead of to 
attract, the observation of his oilicers, to pass away his days with as 
much case and as lit tie trouble hk possible ; seeing that by bringing 
himself into notice he can hardly derive benefit, and may, through 
some of the thousand and one modes well known and daily praclisei 
among natives, become liable to be misunderstood, misrepresented, 
and involved in trouble. A graduated scale of pay would, I am 
sure, go far towards eradicating this evil, and would, when joined to 
other measures (which 1 may perhaps bye au'i bye be tempted to 
write about), prove a fruitful source of that moral influence, by 
which this ariyy is for the future destined to be governed. This 
moral influence, this (inn hold on the ailection.i of the soldiery, would 
go on increasing with their length of service, strengthening and 
growing with every revolving year; and the older the soldier, the more 
couAdcuce and reliance can tlie governmeut place in him. For my 
part, I would rather go into action, or on general service, with lOO 
old sepoys, than with three times the number of new ones ; especially 
such new ones as have of late, in too many instances, been admitted 
into the ranks. But 1 must bring this paper to a close. No out 
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likes a lotij^ chapter; and 1 am desirous of courting the prevailing 
taste, not for my own, but for my subject^ sake. 

But first 1 will make one remark regarding the recruits. Daring 
the first 3 years, which I designate ‘ probationery years,’ they should 
not be termed, neither admitted into the list of, * sipaliecs.' They 
should be called, and look'id upon as, * probationers,* as candidates 
for the more honorable rank and title of ' sipaliccs.’ But 1 .shall 
treat more of tliis in a subsequent paper, if I do not flatter myself, or 
over-rate the importance of the subject. 

To conclude.—lii whatever manner this question may be settled, 
whatever scale or mode of pay may be adopted, let those, to whom 
the task he committed, proceed patiently and cautiously, remember¬ 
ing tliat they have a double duly to pcriorra ; uu the one hand to the 
army, on the other to tlic government. Let them remember that their 
own reputations, in the fulurc working and cflccis of tiic measure 
they may recommend, are at slake. 

And, above all, let iliom never lose sight of this single fact, which may 
serve as a point, by which to guide their deliberations, tliat the sol¬ 
diers of tliis army are, in the fullest,' the strictest sense of the word, 
mercenaries. Most truly faithful, honorable, devoted ones certainly, 
but still mercenaries. Pay is their object in enlisting ; pay, con¬ 
joined with after considerations, is their object in continuing in 
the service. People may say what they please, may argue till 
they are wcaiicd; but still the case will remain the same ; still the 
soldiers are mercenaries. I mean, men serving, not fur their own 
cause, but for the cause of others, and fur the equivalent received, 
viz. their pay^ Is our cause the cause of the sepoy ? assert it who 
can 1 We are foreigners, conquerors, usurpers of the soil; strangers 
to their language, their customs, habits, manners, and religion ; our 
minds as difl'crenlly constituted as are our outward form and color. 
Yeti have heard men call the Bengal army a * national array !’ 
That it may eventually so become is among future probabilities; 
but when that moment shall have arrived, for us and our descendants 
Othello’s occupation will indeed be gone. But the natives must first 
become a nation \ and this they never can, until (he mental thraldom 
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of their, miscalled, religious, Hindooism as well as Mnliomcdanism, 
be cast off. They have now no more nationality than tlic hordes of 
the de.scrt. Go where you will, in every part of the country, you 
will find the people of one village at enmity with their neighbours, 
deadly feuds existing from unknown generations; and the inhabit¬ 
ants of any and every district looking upo^i the people of adjoining 
districts as foreigners’'. 

Wo may, nay we do, by kind, considerate treatment, by attend¬ 
ing to their wants, by keeping strict faith with them, and by preserv¬ 
ing their pay inviolate, and by regular disbursement of it, engage, 
in a great degree, their afferlions, and thus induce them to, iu some 
measure, make common cause with us. But I repeat, that the eino- 
lumenls, and other advantages, of our service, in short self-interest, 
alone bind them to our cause, and that tlic fault will bo with ourselves 
it vve allow such bonds, strong us experience shows them to be, to bo 
loosened or broken asunder. 

Yours obediently, 

KONX O-UPAX. 

P. S.—Notale bene, O yc inhabitants of Pandemonium. By the 
King of yc all—and that’s no tvifliug invocation—ye deserve to bo 
ten-fold liotler than ye are, and fitly limes as black, Come forth, 
thou imp, thou delectable, thou snow-ball, thoii who darcbt mangle 
my inimitable offspring ! What meanest thou by ^ WUl their duty ’’ 
that tri-worded note in July’s Maga ? To say nothing of sundry 
niis-puuctualions ! W'lierc’s the similarity between Voila and Will? 
Have a care thou amiable, or 1 will pounce upon thee, even in thy 
deu. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DECCLkN —No. VHI. 

SEIOLAPOilE. 

Thid station has been a cantonment since the cesision of the Dec- 
can in ISIS, it was originally garrisoned by a corps of cavalry, 
a regiment of European and two of native infantry, with a company 
of European artillery. The force now consists of one corps of 
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cavalry, one of infantry, and a small detachment of artillery with 
tivo six pounders, forming; a second class brigade, with a brigadier, 
brigade major, commissariat officer, deputy pay master, and bazaar 
master. It is also a small civil station, the residence of a sub-collector of 
the Poonah District, and there is an Adawlut court. Situate in latitude 
17® 40’ longitude 76® 3’^ICO miles east southeast of Poonah, and 
equidistant 200 miles west of Hydcr.il)ad, north north east of Bel V 
gaum, north northwest of Bellary, and south of Jaluah respectively, 
Sliolapore is an important military post, ns it forms llic ccrdral and 
connecting link between the above named forces, two of which are the 
largest in southern India. As a cantonment, ho\vevcr,a worse spot could 
hardly have been selected. The lines are most shaggling and ii regu¬ 
lar. The cavalry being located a mile from the infantry, with a muddy 
nullah between the two cutting o(f the communication; while both are 
again separated from the civil cutclterry and treasury by a second 
nullah which is often impassable in the rains. In the infantry lines 
there is in no superfluity of water at any season; and when the great 
tank near the city dries up, which usually happens from January to 
June, the cavalry are obliged to water at a well a mile and a half dis¬ 
tant, as the nullah is brackish. The lines are on high ground, the soil 
being hard and rocky whereon rain makes no impression, and whereon 
there is no vegetation whatever, beyond tho milk-bush hedges of the 
several compounds, and the few shrubs and flowers which have been 
reared with much labour and expense ; fur, in order tiiat any thing 
may grow, tho rock and ground must be cleared away to some 
depth, and replaced by earth brought from the low lands. In the 
vale between the lines, and where the soil is cotton mould, which in 
the rains becomes execrable mud, there are a few mango and tama¬ 
rind trees, more or less stunted. At the back of the infantry lines, 
there was formerly a large tank, but tbe bund burst and it has 
never been repaired, as the receipts from irrigation would not 
repay the expenses. The bungalows arc mostly thatched, andcoarse- 
looking buildings, but many are comfortable, roomy, and wcll-iiniiib. 
ed inside, with ceilings, glass doors, and windows. Glass is iiidis- 
pensabie, on account of the heat, dust, and flies i to keep out which 
last iutolerable plagues, gauze curtains are required for every open 
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window. Never, elsewhere, did I see flies so numerous and trouble* 
some. The messes were obliged to give up their 3 o’clock dinners, 
and nolem volens to dine at night, solely on account of this annoy¬ 
ance. For several months the climate is pleasant, but from March 
to June or July, and again in September, a Heree iiorlii-west wind 
blows twenty hours daily out of the tvjkenfy-four, and the lieat is 
intense. The thermometer is frequently above lOO degrees, while 
clouds of dust, eddying before the breeze, darken the air, and pene¬ 
trate into every thing. Tables and other furniture must be wiped 
three or four limes u day. 

During my stay in the Deccan from IS'i l to 1827, Sliolaporc was 
remarkably hcallliy. In a large brigade wo buried but one officer; 
and be fell in action : we had but few even temporarily laid up; 
while, among the men, the sick seldom exceeded a couple of dozen, 
many of whose cases,hi the cavalry were of course accidents. In 
1834, however, it became most unliealthy; a violent fever broke out, 
which rendered the brigade almoiit unserviceable. iScvcral offi¬ 
cers died, and no less than tliirtcen others were at one period absent 
on medical certificates. Simibir severe sicknesses have often attacked 
hill fastnesses in India, or stations suvroutuled by swamps, dense 
jungle, or luxuriant vegetation ; but at a place in the centre of an 
oper plain wliicli is void of ^ees, and indeed aiid and dry to ex¬ 
cess, and where no jungle or hills approach wilhla thirty miles— 
such an occurrence is somewhat remarkable. 

About two miles from the infantry, but nearly adjoining the ca¬ 
valry lines, is the fort, which is a remarkably good specimen of 
eastern architecture. The curtains, hasiions, and fi^s,^ bray, are all 
built of the finest granite. On one side, it is defended by a spacious 
tank, in whose centre rises a handsome pagoda, connected by a 
stone causeway to the shore. On the other llirce sides, it is surround¬ 
ed by a ditch of unusual depth and width, scarped out of the solid 
rock, the upper part being faced with masonry. The entrance is 
single and passes through three gates strongivfprtificd. Within the 
fort are several lotty ee na t r i es cavaliers^wjtliheavy cannon. Among 
these was one magnificent piece of brass ordnance, a forty-two 
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pounder, ornamented with great taste. This superb trophy has, 
I regret to say, been broken up, and sold as prize property for the 
mere value of the material!! In shape (he fort is an irregular oblong 
whoselenglhmay be 400 yauls by a maximum brcadtli of 300 yards. 

On the west side, and immediately adjoining the fort, is an ex¬ 
tensive, and populous petlah, .entirely walled in, with round towers 
at intervals and several gates. The principal street is wide and 
tolerably regular, but somewhat obstructed by petty stalls, and con¬ 
tains some good houses, although building is expensive. The wood 
grown in the province is little suited for pucka buddings, and teak 
must he floated fiom the ghauts, thice hmidicd miles down the Itcemah 
to Piuiderpoor, and tlienre conveved tliiily miles by laud A beam, 
not e.xoreding eighteen teet hy ten ine'nes squaie, costs about thirty 
rupec.s! 'I'lic duet bazar is good and well supplied—the weekly 
markets arc numeroudy attended, and mueh cloth is raanufaetured 
in the town and neighbouring hamlets, 'riu: coins curienl in this 
part of India are of veiy varkd chaiacler, and alfoid il.e monej'- 
changers, who are opulent and cany on cx,ten'>ivo tiansaclions, a 
plentiful harvest; and bills can be piocutcd in any part of India. 

On this subject [ may remark that the iiumher ot local and native 
mints in the Deccan causes scriou.s inconvenience, idihough 1 know 
not how the evil can be legally abated. 'I'licse minis otleri issue 
rupees below the staiidaid value, tHiich reduce the incomes of 
the labouring classes and open the door to rniiKiplicd exactions, 
at the hands of soucars and monopolists; but 1 doubt if they could be 
put down, by any mea.sures short of the bayonet’s point,—a measure 
of at least que-slionable expediency. The power of coining i.s a right 
of sovcrcigni.",4'r which no pecuniary largess would bft deemed an 
equivalent,—a privilege which a prince of spirit, of whom there are 
many in India, would surrender only with his life. It is a point on 
which native feeling is, I believe, peculiarly sensitive, although I may 
mention an instance where it was set aside without ill consequences. 
About fifty miles from Sholapoor,and entirely surrounded by the British 
territory, was a very large and rich village, belonging to Scindia, 
whose chief exercised the right of coinage for his master, and inun¬ 
dated the adjoining district with inferior coin. This was a material 
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evil, as the rupees were necessarily refused at the government trea¬ 
sury, and heavy batta must be paid in exchange. Repeated re¬ 
monstrances on the suhjert had I»een urged on tijc Gwalior Durbar 
through the resident, but without crtect, wlicn at length that oflicer 
wrote to the commissioner in the Deccan, (hat the simplest mode of 
putting down tlic nuisance, would he ni once to carry oil' (he mint 
and lock it up in the nearest licasnry. 'I'lie suggestion was furiliwiili 
acted upon, and executed without hlnodslad, A stout dctachincnt 
of troops seized and packed up the olfending mint, with its maihi- 
nery, dies, &c , and carefully <!cpositcd the same in tlio culehcry of 
Sholapoic, where f bcllovc it remains to this hoiir. This proceeding 
was sulliciontly arbitrary and illegal, and could hardly bo justified 
even on the score of expediency. However, nothing further was said 
on the matter, and thus tlie evil was elTectually slopped. 

But to proceed with the description of the pellah. There are 
several inosrpies and Hindoo tmnples wilhiii the walls, also some 
tombs in the neiglibouring suburbs, but none of any size, note, or 
beauty. Adjoining (he eastern gate, however, there is a somewhat 
remarkable tomb, erected in memory of two brothers, Ratans, who fell 
dei'ending the city when attacked, and captured by our troops. These 
men had sworn on tlic Korun never to surrender to t he British, and they 
kept Hiat vow. linlrustcd with the charge of a round, but open tower 
on the pettah wall, and early deserted by tlic rest of their party, they 
shrunk not before a victor foe, but manfully tlefendcd their post. At¬ 
tacked by numliers, they fought desperately and alone, dealing 
wounds and death around. They were both wounded, but (juailed 
not; their gallantry excited admiration and they were offeioil (juar- 
ter :—in vai*i, they courted martyrdom, and botJi at fell dead. 

Often as I liave crossed that gate-way, have I recalled to memory 
the fate of these gallant Ratans. Had there been many more such 
spirit'" amid the millions of Tliiidostaii, we should not now be so 
tamely here; our supremacy would have cost us a savage struggle. 

Sholapore was captured from the British in 18IS. Gunput Rao, 
with 850 horse, 1,200 Arabs, 4300 other infantry,-and 14 pieces of 
field artillery, having retreated before the British forces, then marching 
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from the Soiilli Alahrattah province, had taken up a strong- position 
under the walls of this fortress, which was also garrisoned by 1,000 
men. On the 9(li May, General .Munro, with 180 dragoons, 3,600 
infantry, including an European flank battalion, 4 companies of pio¬ 
neers, and 125 artillery men, arrived from EelgHuni,reconnoitted the 
position, and encamped about two and a half miles distant. He was 
here joined by 500 irrci;ular foot and 300 horse under Dooly Khan 
in the service of Jlis llii-li'iess the Nizam. 

This man, a Patan, was one of the many soldiers of fortune, whom 
the stirring events of the preceding 40 years had raised from a com¬ 
mon trooper to command, and merits a brief notice here. 1 knew the 
fine old fellow well; he was a brave, enterjirisiiig, intelligent officer, 
and also a regular turn vivnnty who, albeit a MusMilman, preferred 
cherry brandy toslierbel, and quafl’ed it right merrily. For many years 
he was the ruler of a wide province under tlrc llydrabad government, 
with the rank and st^lc of Ninvab ; hi.siiead-(|ntirters were atNclldroog, 
a stupendous fortress on the Horcc river, 27 miles nortii-East of Sbo- 
laporc; while bis son, who officiated as bis deputy or lieutenant, resid¬ 
ed at Nandair. Having served much with our troops, more especi¬ 
ally in the hard-fought fields of the earlier Mahrattah war, Dooly 
Khan had imbibed exalted notions of their prowess, which he cha- 
ractcrisciias almost beyond belief, and became much atiaclied to Eu¬ 
ropean society. A rough, blunt soldier, he could boast but little 
refinement or manners, but was a kind-hearted, good-humoured, old 
fellow', wiko loved his bottle and his juke; and stinted himself in 
neither. To show his kindly feelings to our countrymen, he built and 
fitted up, a VAiiiflmse, nn excellent bungalow on the glacis of Nell- 
droogfor the accommodation of European travellers, wlioj^i he treated 
with courtesy'aifd with all the delicacies of his own kitchen. To tliosc 
who relished Musselraan cookery, a dinner with Dooly Khan was a 
real treat. Thesavory ragout, spiced rice, and smoking curries, pillaa 
and stews were dressed in perfection, and relieved by occasional 
draughts of exquisite Cogniac, or whisky, that might have soothed an 
emperor ! Poor old Dooly Khan ! He is now gathered unto his fa¬ 
thers, having died at an advanced ago about three years since. 

But to proceed with the attack on Sholapore. 
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General Munro sent a flag of truce, with terms to the garrison, by 
an intelligent native oflieer, Snbacliir Clioyn Sing, of the 4(h Aladras 
Native Inrantry, butthe Arabs treacherously inunlcied him under the 
walls. Preparations were accordingly made for aS'.aiilt, and the next 
morr'ing the Pettah was canied by escalade. In tl'C mean while, 
Gunput llao, wiili seven guns, moved round .uid attacked the Ibiiidi 
reserve, which, beitig too weak to compete*\villi the !Mahratlali.s on 
tlic plain, retreated tciu;iorarily under the walls, till re-inlbrced hy a 
detachment ftoni inside the Pittah. They then in their turn atiaeked 
the iMahraltahs, General Munro leading the ch.ir.;c iu person, and 
drove the wliole bodv with sevcic .shiuo-liter and the loss of tliice ffuns, 
their coniovatider wniimled, and second in command hilled, under the 
walls ot the tori. Disin .irteir d with defeat, the iMaliiatlali inlaiitry 
now only tliouglit of escape. Ttiey commenced a retreat, without 
their gnus, and had proceeded about seven miles bi fore tliey were 
overtaken by the diagooiis and irreguhir horse, who instantly charged 
and dispersed them, coaliimiiig their pursuit until near 1,000 men were 
lett dead in the tiehl ^ Night and the banks of the Seeii.di favouied 
the c.scapc of the lemainder; whi>, however, never lorincd again, 
but rapidly made llie best of tiuMr way totlicir own homes. A bat¬ 
tery ot eight guns and lice mortars was now erected against the fort, 
and a breacli of .some si/o etfected, when, about noon on the foiir- 
lecntb of May, the ganison sent to solicit terms, wbicb were grant¬ 
ed; and the ne'tt morniog they uiarclied out wii li tlieir private pro¬ 
perty and surrendered the place. The captured ordnance, including 
the lield aitillery. aniDuiitcd to 37 guns, from a tliree to a tortv-tivo 
pounder, and 39 wall pieces of sizes. 'I’lie loss of the fJnlish in the 
foregoing opejpalions was fourteen men killed and fourinissing, and 
four otficers, seventy-uiiio men, and nineteen liorsi-s woilmled. d'lieie is 
one circiiinstancu connected with the (allot tliis iortress, which has never 
been satisfactorily settled to rny mind, and was but little creditable 
to the ijrilisii name. 1 allude to the measures conserpient on the 
death of Cheyn »Sing, True, ttie family of that gallant officer 
were well pensioned, and, so far as they were concerned, IficU was 
ail Government could do. ~ But something more should hsws been 
expected from the British commander, General Munro, and that 
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something was vengeance. The atrocity of the proceeding demanded 
a memorable example, an exemplary punishment. An officer bear¬ 
ing a British flag of truce had been wantonly murdered ! what exer¬ 
tions were made to discover the murderers ? wlut ellectual means 
adopted to secure their punishment ? none, absolutely none ! for 
auglit [ have ever heard to the contrary, the perpetrators of that 
dark deed may be alive anTl well at this hour ! Was this supineness 
woitliy of the Rritislv character''' Tt is ccriaiiily well to treat a gal¬ 
lant foe with honor, but no terms should have been granted to (iun- 
put Rao or his garrison, which did not stipulate, as a preliminary, 
the surrender of these oUenders against the laws of war, and their 
instant execution. 1 may be told that the sin render of ll.e fortress 
was imporlard, that time pressed, tliat detention betorc its walls 
might have delayed the Itnninalion ot the w ar, and I hat i*s cnplure 
hy storm would liave cost lives! To all these oi»jec(ivjU'> I lenly, 
that no expediency can jnslify tiio aijandonnn nt ot national honor, 
and that J must cojisider that honor to have been rennpromised 
by the non-punishment of the Arabs on this oecasion. It could 
not be too earnestly impressed on every n divo power, nor loo vigo 
loiisly enforced by the Britisli government, that treacheiy should 
never pass unpunished, and death inevitably await those, wherever 
met, who might commit acts at variance wiCn llie lav\s of war. 

To many of the mountains, caves, fortresses, &,c. in India, as in 
other lands, are attached legends more or less wild, beanliful, and in¬ 
teresting; some of which are sufficiently fabulous, while others arc 
based on truth. 'I'here is one attached to Sholaporc which records 
the singular origin of that fortress. Unluckily I have lost or inislaid 
the nianuscj;i.pj^ and I cannot recal its contents to raentory. Berhaps 
Mr. Editor, some intelligent correspondent in the Bombay territories 
may be induced to obtain the legend on the spot and favor your jour¬ 
nal with the samc."^ 

But 1 must now turn to other snhjects. Who has not heard of the 
Bengal half batta ? wlio does not remember the year t82S, as the era of 
that political blunder and breach of good faitli ? The ferment of that 
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period was loud and tong; ithashai’dly yetsubsided, and altliougli the 
energetic appeals to the homo authorilici did not procure that redress, 
which justice, policy, and honour dcinat dcd, it has produced one good 
eBect, that future governmcutt) will pro’)rtbly desist from again expe¬ 
rimenting on the pay of soldiers. Tii' majority of my readers are 
pos.sibly not aware, that depriving the Bengal oBicers ofhcitta was 
by no means the commencement of a new sy.stcm, but rat'ier what 
Talleyrand would call nn ^ommence)}ie}il /e/rt^u~asoil^of teiminatiug 
coup de genre to the hcadj to which the extremities, i. c. the Madias 
and Bombay armies, had been long before exposed. In 1827, the 
Madras army had riiinain’ngonly seven out ofthirty four stations, or not 
near oitc-ihird of its nntnetieal fu.rc, on fiillbatta! Tiiosc .'stations 
have now I>eeii rediiC'rd to three. The luodo, in which this reduction was 
efl'ected, is, I believe, not gerer dly Itnown. The measure was 
projected ami exicuted when Mr. flrierne presided temporalily 
in the iMfuit’d.s council, .\ad velUel> intlnitc credit on the government 
of that d.ty ' It is in soiim respects without a parallel, and, unless I 
err gieaMy. iny Bengal iVieiuh will ailinit, that it presents a gi ier- 
aueo »;ven imnc- llagraot than their own. •Apositice breach of faith 
^•anlJot lie clmiged against the pific.ieding, as was the case with the 
Ikngal batta, there w is ceitiiinlv a breach of an iuip/tc'd compact— 
t lie measure wa.s moreover more general, extended, and cruel in its 
eflci t.s, ritlecting alike the native and the Fiuropean,—the soldier no 
less than his commander. 

At the above-mentioned period, the Madras division in the southern 
Mahrattah country consisted of a troop of horse artillery, two corps 
of cavalry, a company of golundiiuze, a regiment of Kuropeati foot, 
and five corps tif native infantry. By ilte stroke of Awsecrctary’s 
pen, without warning, without cause, presumptive or assigned, the 
whole of these troops, except the Kaludgliee biigade, were deprived 
of their batta. 'I’o appreciate the effect of such au oider at Shola- 
pore, it must be borne in mind,'that we were 600 miles from our 
own seat of Government; that the families of our men weie chiefly 
at Arcot and Trichinopoly, from 560 to 700 miles di.stant, and that 
' their only means of support were * family certificates/ which, on 
abolishing the batta, forthwith ceased; that we were 200 miles bc- 
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jond the frontier of our own presidency, the civil administration at 
Sholapore bein^ that of Bombay; that, although the common coarse 
grain of the country was plentiful, rice, the iood of Carnatic men, 
was so dear (from nine to ten seers for a rupee!), that the troops were 
entitled to compensation money on that account, varying from 13 
» annas to upwards of two rupees a head per month; that fuel >vas 
^ scarce and expensive; thSt the cost of silks, turbans, and cloths were 
immensely jiigher than in the low country ; that our men had 
been four years absent from their homes; and that at no period 
had we been stationary for 10 months together, having been con¬ 
tinually marching and coiiritermarciiing in fair weather or mon< 
soon, conbe(|uent on disturbances at Sindagee, Kiltoor, Kolaupore, 
and Oomraiz :—and yet, under all the above circumstances, the 
Sholapore brigade was the fiist to suffer by this cruel mandate. 

For the officers Sholapore was necessarily an expensive 
station. From the distance inland, 270 miles from Bombay 
'and (>00 from Madras, the cost of all European supplies was 
mateiiaily enhanced*, for there is no water carriage in southern 
In lia; while our servants, far removed from their homes and 
families, of course required much higiier pay than in the Carnatic or 
other Madras territories. Bearer^ received seven rupees a month, 
"masauljies seven, grass-cutters and horse-keepers seven and eight res¬ 
pectively, lascars eight to nine attending servants ten to twelve, but¬ 
lers or head servants twelve to seventeen Rupees and eight annas^ 
yet we were deprived of baita ! 

And now as to the manner of carrying the order into effect. In 
June 1827, it was intimated to'us, lliat we were, to receive batta for 
that montlioav^iisual, but that ,for the,ensuing tnontTi it would be 
^ reduced. Pleasant announcement truly ! Let it be borne in mind that 
we ii»d only a few days returned from a ten weeks' scamper up and 
down the country afier the Kolaupoorkur, and his host of marauders, 


* Beer for instance rest from 18 to IS rupees n dozen; vines in proportion. 
A bug Ilf nil'll VO rupeisl Rvi-ry rooly irmn Mnilias i-oit 16 rupees. Pestage was 
murenver henvv. One Bprupe packet cost uie 8,usecuiid cost me IS rupees. Yet 
they took awav our b.ittti t 

t As a subtil I erii of cavalry my servants never cost me less than 116 rupees a n^oath 
' even when 1 did nut keep camels. . . 
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and in the very hottest season of the year. It vras an admirable 
occasion to deprive us of batta ! Well, July passed, and our abstracts 
were made out^ as directed, minus batta, and a very Flemish ai>pear^ 
ance they presented. It really was most uncomfortable, but what was 
to be done ? The mandate had pa<sscd and vre had only to submit, 
with as much philosophy as might be. The I5(h of the month arrived, 
and pay was ordered to be distributed: we all looked blank 
enough, as may be supposed. Did any one of my readers ever jingle 
alight guinea on a tombstone? because, if so, he may appreciate 
Qur ftrelings : if not, f doubt his imagination reaching the full extent 
of our misery. The poor sepoys looked wistfully at their diminished 
pay, for the batta to a trooper is no less than ‘id per cent, of his 
entire receipts.* They thought of their absent, starving families, and 
their eyes filled with tears, as they besought us to plead their hard case 
to government. Our only answ er could be, that ‘ we would do all tn our 
power—but that they were not singular in their privation, that we were 
all mulcted alike; and that if the sepoy lost three rupees the suba^ern 
lost 60, the captain 90, the colonel 2 0 rupees! that it was the 
will of government, and that we had nothing for it, but to receive 
our pay and make the best of it? There was much Iveavy grumbling, 
and, at first, I half expected something more than grumbling ; but at 
length we pacified the poor fellows, and, with the exception of on6 
man, all took their pay This one man peremptorily reluscd to receive 
his pay, and it was necessary to confine and bring him to trial for the 
offence. 

1 am aware that a soldier is never seen to such disadvantage as 
when haggling for pay, and it is no intention of mine to defend the 
conduct of tlte above off*#er, for obedience is tlie duty of the 
soldier ; but 1 must be permiftetl to observe, that in military, as ii) all 
other services, there are certain implied, if not specified, compacts j 
and that government were not justified in depriving our corps of 
batta, when thus serving beyond the frontier and at such a distauca 
from their families and homes. It was painful to feclou Uiis occasion 
that an implied compact had been broken, and that such was not 
the treatment a soldier should receive at the hands of the government 
he faithfully served. It would have been still more painfUl to see 
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punishment inflicted on a brave man, however legally sentenced for 
a breach of discipline, when the on«o mail was produced by unfairly 
' diminishing that soldier’s pay. It was the lirst time 1 was ever on 
the point of being placed in such position. 1 trust sincerely it will be 
the last; but the man was pardoned. 

A singular illustration of the impolicy and injustice of the reduc¬ 
tion is now to be recorded. Twenty-four hours liad not elapsed, 
after our pay as above desciibed had been issued, when an express 
arrived, directing us td be ready to inarcii at the shortest possible 
notice, oil receipt of further orders, as the Kolaupourkur had resumed 
his marauding propensities. ’ In a few days fliesc further orders 
arrived, and tlib corps proceedi’d hy forced inarclics to Erooron the 
Kistuali, iiiul it was near (ive moiilhs before we again returned to 
quarters-^t; 

S.1 • 


It is here but justice to state, that, when the news of our-move¬ 
ment readied Viatiras, the government hastened to make some afnemle 
for their past erior, by restoring us the balta of which w-e had been 
deprived. In the middle of lI’SS, however, whenti.e new treaty of 
Kolaupore had quieted the country, the demon of retrenchment once 
more afflicted the council, and our deprivation of bnlta was 

finallydecreed and caiTuul into effect. In the following year tlie 
Madras troops were withdrawn from the province and the division 
transferred to Bombay. 

^ t/ 

PITZSTANHOPE. 

Calcuttt\g^ 4ugvst 31, 1836. y 


ON TR&«9«)0LITI0N of corporal punishment. 

. 

i 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE E. I. UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

’*^, 8111 ,—Any one whp lias carefully paid attention to the discipline 
of the Bengal /a rbfiy for the last two years, cannot fail to have 
observed the vast change which has. taken place In the feelings and 
sentiments of the s^oys. I say within the last/u>o years, for I 
attribute the change entirely to Lord William’s pernicious prd^. 
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abolishing corporal punishment. .1 conceive that it was a useless 
(if not a dangerous) experiment to make, and uncalled for on bis 
part, seeing how well the system had worked for half a century : 
the use of the lash never in the hands of any commanding officer 
degenerating into abuse, or even causing a murmur of discontent 
among the men. I appeal to C«ilonel Lumley, whether, or not, since 
the abolition of corporal punishment, applications from commanding 
officers, soliciting the discharge of sepoys, and whctlier regimental 
courtsmartial, have not greatly increased. It is notorious to the whole 
army that the crime of theft for instance is keeping pace with the 
march of intellect, especially among the young recruits A lad is 
entertained at the age of sixteen—he commences pilt'ering and is dis¬ 
charged—he enters many other regiments—and, by I he time he has 
attained the age of twenty two, he may have been carrying on a regu¬ 
lar system of peculation and reaping the golden harvest of liis ingenuity 
from among ten or twelve regiments. Whereas formerly, I defy 
him to have done so, and why ? because he could not have borne bis 
* blushing honours ' on him save with disgrace, or the 'inonstrari 
digito,’ indelibly fixed on his back. 1 have had numerous conversa¬ 
tions with native officers of different regiments, and they, otie and allt < 
take this view of the case, asserting that the general remarkr among 
the men is, ‘ Well what punishment shall we receive if we do com* 
init a fiuU? the utmost that the commanding officer can inflict on us. 
is a few days’ drill, or dismissal from the service by the sentence of a 
regimental court-martial.’ The officers on the Madras side are equally 
loud in their vituperating this mistaken Silly Uillyan leniency, and 
1, amongst hundreds of old officers, 'pray for the day when Sir 'H. 
Fane (who has really the welfare and interest of the«i|khole army 
at heart) may rescind the obnoxious order ; for there can be no disci* 
pline where there is no fear. 

1 remain, your^s faithfully, 


A CAPTAIN OF INFANTUT AND A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Simpson’s answer was very nigh bringing on a regular mutiny ; 
* it was too had, so it was, to be taken in, in such a fashion as that 
a(ter they had listened w||h almost breathless attention to the nar^ 
rative, which they had universally accepted as sterling metal, to be 
shuffled o(F with a dream; no, no, that cock wouldn’t fight, by no 
manner of means. 

* I’m blow’d if 1 stand it,’ says Gibbons. ‘ When I was called upon 
1 gave a honey fidey yarn ; I didn't iiunibtig you with a long rigma¬ 
role of nonsense, that gallopped through the sleepy head of that lazy 
fellow. I votes that Simpson cither tell us another story, or that he 
pay a fine.’ * I seconds the motion,’ said Jones; and * 1 thirds it’ 
said another. 

* Well then,’ said Simpson, * if some of you are opinion, that it 
won’t pass mii.ster, while 1 see that others think it will, 1 demand a 
poie, and if the nose count more than the eyes, while I’Jl pay forfeit; 
for I’m hanged if you get any thing else out ol me.’ 

1 had almost written, adopting the pailiameiitary phrase, that the 
/muse then divided, but as the assembly was held beneath the lovely 
blue arch of heaven I correct myself, and say meeting. When the 
heads were counted, it was found, that Sirn{>sori had a majority of 
five, so that as his sketch was taken as pertinent to the objects of 
the party, peace was restored, and the next man warned that it was 
nonf his turn to speak. 

Private j^liatnsy exhibited no peculiarities on whi5h it is neces-' 
sary to dilate, and as he readily answered to the call upon him, 1 
shall follow up his motion and at once place before my reaaders his' 
nari'ative of ’’ 

TflB BATTI.K OF SEEKUR KETRIB. * 

’ 1 suppose you all know that 1 came from the 87th,’ Williamt 
began. The others nodded an affirmative. 

* Continued from pHge ISA. 
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* Well then,* he continued, ‘ you see, directly after we came up 
the country, having recently arrived from Europe, we were ordered 
to join the force at Bulwah, and which was to remain near the hills 
until the treaty of peace made in eighteen hundred and fifteen was ra> 
tified, as there appeared to be some suspicion, that the Ghoorka Raja 
was only taking a rise out of our plenipo; which afterwards 
turned out to be the case. Sir David Ocifterlony was in command, 
and ho swore—1 don’t' mean to say that he said d—<-n his eyes, 
but he declared, that if the Ghoorkahs did not complete the treaty 
lie would not stop till he had knocked Khatmandoo about their ears ;. 
and I do verily believe, upon the vivtrd of a Briton and a soldier, that 
he would have kept his word if they had not knocked under. 

' * Well, Sirs, you must know that wo had as pretty a little army 
as you would like to see on a bright summer’s day ; there was the 
fog-o hallaghs, the twenty-fourth, the sixty-sixth, and about ten bat¬ 
talions of sepoys, and not forgetting artillery, as Billy Ship Jack can 
vouch for. Indeed its his adventure after the .campaign that put 
this story into my head. The last week in January we were formed 
into four brigades, of which the eighty-seventh belonged to the third, 
and our own colonel was in command. The first brigade was to 
move out obliquely to the right; the second brigade to the left, and 
the other two straight-forward, so that wo should attack the enemy 
in three places at once. We advanced to Simora Gassa, which is 
on the edge of the great s&l forest, and finding that our heavy guns 
were two cumbersome, we left them here, with the depdt of sup¬ 
plies under the charge of a battalion of sepoys. 

* On the tentp of February we entered the forest, and/or twelve 
miles of a manch I never saw so desolate a place. The trees are 
tall enough, but at that time of the year they were nearly destitute 
of leaves; they consequently threw little or no shadow upon the 
ground, which was poor, and without grass, except in a few places 
where a little brown vegetable called itself by that name.' When we 
got out of the wood, and found ourselves at the foot of the hills, with a 
large review in front, and saw the change in the prospect, every 
heart felt lightened; and we stepped on, although we came upon, a 
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80 steep that the]r had to cut it into a complete Bight of steps before 
the elephants could be prevailed upon to ascend. To add to our 
difficulties reports were current that the cisterns and pools of water 
along the road had been poisoned, and 1 heard that an elephant actu¬ 
ally died from drinking at one of them, but I cannot vouch fur the 
fact. t 

* Knowing that we should be detained here a few days the gene¬ 
ral made no secret of it, and it soon reached us. I don’t know who 
it vras that proposed the buildings, 1 shall describe, but it soon was 
brought into play ; we began lopging off the branches of the trees, 
and, sticking the thick part of the ground, brought the boughs toge¬ 
ther over head and formed a number of little bowers, for the gene¬ 
ral, the officers, and ourselves, te the great surprise of the sepoys and 
old artillery men, who were too lazy to do any thing of the kind for 
themselves, and who only attributed it to our griffinage; though 
many were sorry afterwards, that they had not followed our eK- 
amplc. 

‘ The stores having at last come up, we got a supply for two days 
served out, and were again in readiness to start. Accordingly at 
eight o’clock at night on the nineteenth we moved forward, and for 
tweniy-Bve hours we were employed in struggling to Etounda, eleven 
miles from our last bivouack. The road was principally up the bed 
of a dry river covered with stones varying from the size of a pea to 
the size of a sentry box, and at one place so steep that the general 
was actually hauled up in the sashes of the officers, clubbed together 
for the purpose. We arrived at Etounda about nine at night on 
the twentieillL. and if we did ndt sleep that night wilkhout rocking, 
then am 1 a Dutchman. The first thing in the morning that we heard 
was, that the enemy was coming down in force upon us, and accord¬ 
ingly a wing of one of the sepoy regimeids was sent to check their 
progress. No enemy however appeared, and on the second day after, 
I think, the party was withdrawn. 

* Etounda, where we again were forced to halt several days, is a 
most delightful place..; It is situated on the high bank of a beautiful 
river, and surrounded by bills covered with green trees. During 
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* Well then,’ he continued, ‘ you see, directly after we came up 
the country, having recently arrived from Europe, we were ordered 
to join the force at Bulwah, and which was to remain near the hills 
until the treaty of peace made in eighteen hundred and fifteen was ra¬ 
tified, as there appeared to be some suspicion, that the Ghoorka Raja 
was only taking a rise out of our plenipo; which afterwards 
turned out to be the case. Sir David Oshterlony was in commatid, 

and he swore—I don’t mean to say that he said d-n his eyes, 

but ho declared, tliat if tiie Ghoorkahs did not complete the treaty 
he would not stop till he had knocked Khatmandoo about their ears ; 
and I do verily believe, upon the word of a Briton and a soldier, that 
he would have kept his word if they had not knocked under. 

‘ Well, Sirs, you must know that we had as pretty a little army 
as yotPwould like to see on a bright summer’s day ; there was the 
fog-o ballaghSf the twenty-fourth, the sixty-sixth, and about ten bat¬ 
talions of sepoys, and not forgetting artillery,' as Billy Ship Jack can 
vouch for. Indeed its his adventure after the campaign that put 
this story into my head. The last week in January wo were formed 
into four brigades, of which the eighty-seventh belonged to the third, 
and our own colonel was in Command. The first brigade was to 
move out obliquely to the right; the second brigade to the left, and 
the other two straight-forward, so that we should attack the enemy 
in three places at once. We advanced to Simora Gassa, which is 
on the edge of the gh:at sid forest, and finding that our heavy guns 
were two cumbersome, we left them here, with the dep6t of sup¬ 
plies under the charge of a battalion of sepoys. 

* On the tenth of February we entered the forest, and for twelve 
miles of a march 1 never saw so desolate a place, ^^he trees are 
tall enough, but at that time of the year they were nearly destitute 
of leaves; they consequently threw little or no shadow upon the 
ground, which was poor, and withont grass, except in'a few places 
where a little brown vegetable called itself by that name. When we 
got out of the wood, and found ourselves at the foot of the hills, with a 
large review in front, and saw the change in the prospect, every 
heart felt lightened; and we stepped on, although we came upon a 
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SO steep that they had to cut it into a complete flight of steps before 
the elephants could be prevailed upon to ascend. To add to our 
difficulties reports were current that the cisterns and pools of water 
along the road had been poisoned, and I heard that an elephant actu¬ 
ally died from drinking at one of them, but I cannot vouch for the 
fact. 

I 

* Knowing that we should be detained here a few days the gene¬ 
ral made no secret of it, and it soon reached us. I don’t know who 
it was that proposed the buildings, I shall describe, but it soon was 
brought into play ; we began lopping oil' the branches of the trees, 
and, sticking the thick part of the ground, brought the boughs toge¬ 
ther over head and formed a number of little bowers, for the gene¬ 
ral, the officers, and ourselves, te the great surprise of the sepgys and 
old artillery men, who were too lazy to do any thing of the kind for 
themselves, and who oidy attributed it to onr griffinage; though 
many were sorry afterwards, that they had not followed our ex¬ 
ample. 

* The stores having at last come up, we got a supply for two days 
served out, and were again in readiness to start. Accordingly at 
eight o’clock at night on the nineteenth we moved forward, and for 
twenty-five hours we were employed in struggling to Klounda, eleven 
miles from our last bivouack. The road was principally up the bed 
of a dry river covered with stones varying from the size of a pea to 
the size of a sentry box, and at one place so steep that the general 
was actually hauled up in the sashes of the officers, clubbed together 
for the purpose. We arrived at Etounda about nine at night on 
the twentieUi^aud if we did not sleep that night without rocking, 
then am I a Dutchman. The first thing in the morning that we heard 
was, that the enemy was coming down in force upon us, and accord¬ 
ingly a wing of one of the sepoy regiments was sent to check their 
prQgress. No enemy however appeared, and on the second day after, 
I think, the party was withdrawn. 

* Etounda, where we again were forced to halt several days, is a 
most delightful place, it is-situated on the high bank of a beautiful 
river, and surrounded by hills covered with green trees. During 
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our stay wo«were well supplied with fish which were taken in ehoals 

m 

out of the river. On the twenty-seventh we were again ordered to 
advance ; our object was close at hand, for we were now within 
twelve miles of KhatmandoOj the Oiioorka capital. The third bri¬ 
gade marched in the morning and in the evening reached a small 
level spot, about IIikcc miles short of the fort of Muckvvaupore and 
immediately beneath the village of Seckur-Ketrie which was occu¬ 
pied by a detachment of the enemy. Here we halted for the night. 

At daylight in the morning we perceived that the Ghnqfkas had 
abandoned the village during the night, and in consequence wc took 
possession of it, by sending up three companies of sepoys, and forty 
of the eighty-seventh. Soon after nine o’clock the fourtli brigade, which 
had lett Etounda at three o’clock in the aiternoon the day before^ 
arrived and formed on our left. Our quarter-master general now 
ascended the hill, and taking the Europeans as an c.<)cort proceeded 
to examine the road and ascertain what our antagonists were about. 
For abou^ furlong beyond the village the hill was clear and open; 
it tlien ran through woods for near a mile to a little temple or some¬ 
thing of that sort, and then turned down into the valley. Opposite 
to this bend in the road was a strong stockade, full of men, who no 
doubt would have given us some trouble in dislodging them; for, till 
that was done, we could not have moved along the road. * 

* The sirdar wlio had abandoned Seekur Kctric had retired to 
Muckwanpore, but seeing the small reconnoitring party so far ad¬ 
vanced from the village, some of the men in the stockade sallied 
out, and, taking a small circuit so as to keep along tiie reverse side 
of the ridge, Suddenly crossed to the road, and to thwdaumber of 
several hundred threw themselves between the village and the 
reonnnoitring party. A retreat into the valley, to the main force, 
was the only resource : in doing so, however, eight men wore 
wounded and one killed. The Ghoorkas then turned round toward^, 
the village and rushed towards it, followed by about a thousau^ 
more, who, coming round the bend from Muckwanpore, at a quick 
trot, pressed closely in their rear. The three companies in the vil¬ 
lage met the assailants on their approaching with volleys by pla- 
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stockade if wo had been allowed : but I suppose tire general thought 
we had had a bellyful of fighting for one day, and we were recalled. 
We lost about fifty killed, and had about two hundred wounded ; 
what the other side lost 1 cannot say, but I have heard it estimated 
at near a thousand, both ways. They had so many and so nume> 
rous reinforcements that I dare say it is not far short of the mark. 

* On returning to the ^^ilage, and being dismissed for the night 1 
began to strip, for I felt a severe numbness in my left shoulder. 
Just as we were skirmishing the last time 1 felt a severe rap but was 
too busy to take any notice of it, and only thought it a blow from 
some of my comrades in flinging round his musket. I found, hoW' 
ever, that it was a small matchlock ball, almost spent, that had lodged 
in the fleshy part of the right shoulder ; I also found two balls that 
had penetrated my cap. 1 went to the doctor who pulled out the 
ball in no time, washed the wound and clapped some cooling ointment 
on it, and it soon got well. 

* Early in the morning we began our preparations 
but just about day-break wc were ordered to stand 
senger had arrived from Khatmandoo, only a few miles distant, with 
information that the terms to which they had before conceded had 
been ratified. Soon after the Ghoorka ambassador arrived and was 
conducted to Sir David Ochterlony’s presence. Saucy as the hill peo¬ 
ple had been before, they were humble eoougli now ; the head man 
kneeled, and knocked his forehead against the ground at the gene¬ 
ral’s feet, and entreated him to accept the treaty, and put an end 
to hostilities. This scene of degradation was performed in the pre¬ 
sence of a crowd of natives who had attended the general from the 
first, as the agents of the princes of Hindoostan. Sir David, after 
a longish palaver, took the treaty, and the Ghoorka vakeel went 
back, rejoicing, to comQiunicate the good intelligence to the people 
in the city who, it was said, were in a mortal taking. 

* We began now to return to the plains, but took it a great deal 
^^easier than when wc were advancing ; when we got into the great 

forest we found it most intolerably hot, and we were soon glad to get 
into cantonments again. 

Chtmnr, 1835. 'If. 


for ^vanciiig; 
fasVns a mes- 
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our stay we were well supplied witk fish which were taken in rlioals 
out of the river. On the twenty-seventh wc were again ordered to 
advance ; our object was close at hand, for we were now within 
twelve miles of Khutmandoo, the Ghoorka capital. The third bri¬ 
gade marched in the morning and in the evening reached a small 
level spot, about three miles short of the fort of Muckwanpore and 
immediately beneath the village of Seckur-Ketrie wliich wiis occu¬ 
pied by a detachment of the enemy. Here wc halted for the night. 

At daylight in the morning wc perceived that the Ghoorkas had 
abandoned the village during the night, and in consequence we took 
possession of it, by sending up three companies of sepoys, and forty 
of the eighty-seventh. Soon after nine o’clock the fourth brigade, which 
had lett Etounda at three o’clock in the afternoon the day before 
arrived and formed on our left. Our quarter-master general now 
ascended the hill, and taking the Europeans as an escort proceeded 
to examine the road and ascertain what our antagonists were about. 
For about a furlong beyond the village the hill was clear and open; 
it tlien ran through woods for near a mile to a little temple or some¬ 
thing of that sort, and then turngl down into the valley. Opposite 
to this bend in the road was a strong stockade, full of men, who no 
doubt would have given us some trouble in dislodging them; for, till 
that was done, we could not have moved along the road. 

* The sirdar who had abandoned Seekur Ketrie had retired to 
Muckwanpore, but seeing the small reconnoitring party so far ad¬ 
vanced from the village, some of the men in the slockade sallied 
out, and, taking a small circuit so as to keep along the reverse side 
of the ridge, l^uddenly crossed to the road, and to tl.» number of 
several humlrcd threw themselves between the village and the 
reoonnoitring party. A retreat into the valley, to the main force, 
was the only resource : in doing so, however, eight men were 
wounded and one killed. The Ghoorkas then turned round towards 
the village and rushed towards it, followed by about a thousaud 
more, who, coming round the bend from Muckwanpore, at a quick 
trot, pressed cloiply in their rear. The three companies in the vil¬ 
lage met the assailants on their approaching with volleys by pla- 
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stockade if wo had been allowed : hut [ suppose the general thought 
we liad had a bellyful of dghting for one day, and we were recalled. 
We lost about fifty killed, and had about two hundred wounded ; 
what the other side lost 1 cannot say, but I have heard it estimated 
at near a thousand, both ways. They had so many and so nume¬ 
rous reinforcements that I dare say it is not far short of the mark. 

* On returning to the vifiage, and being dismissed for the night I 
began to strip, for 1 felt a severe numbness in my left shoulder. 
Just as we were skirmishing the last time 1 felt a severe rap but was 
too busy to taka any notice of it, and only thought it a blow from 
some of my comrades in flinging round his musket. 1 found, how¬ 
ever, that it was a small matchlock ball, almost spent, that had lodged 
in the fleshy part of tlic right shoulder ; I also found two balls that 
had penetrated my cap. 1 went to the doctor who pulled out the 
ball in no time, wasited the wound and clapped some cooling ointment 
on it, and it soon got well. 

‘ Early in the morning we began our preparations for advancing; 
but just about day-break we were ordered to stand fast, as a mes¬ 
senger had arrived from Khalmandoo, only a few miles distant, with 
information that the terms to which they had before conceded had 
been ratified. Soon after the Ghoo/ka ambassador arrived and was 
conducted to Sir David Ochtcrlony’s presence. .Saucy as the hill peo¬ 
ple had been before, they were humble enough now ; the head man 
kneeled, and knocked his forehead against the ground at the gene¬ 
ral’s feet, and entreated him to accept the treaty, and put an end 
to hostilities, 'riiis scene of degradation was performed in the pre¬ 
sence of a crowd of natives who had attended the general from the 
first, as the ^ ents of the princes of lliiidoostan. Sir David, after 
a lougisli palaver, took the treaty, and the Ghoorka vakeel went 
back, rejoicing, to communicate the good intelligence to the people 
in the city who, it was said, were in a mortal taking. 

* We began now to return to the plains, but took it a great deal 
easier than when we were advancing ; when we got into the great 
forest we found it most intolerably bot, and we were soon glad to get 
into cantonments again. 

CJnmary 183.'>. 
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THE LATE PIONEER CORPS. 

Sereral months ago, when we commenced the compilation of the 
* Movements op the Bengal Army/ we were undecided whether 
wO should or should not include the movements of the late corps of 
pioneers. As we proceeded with our undertaking we saw the pro¬ 
priety, and accordingly came to the resolution, of inserting only the 
regiments now in existence, and deferring to a future period a detail 
of the morement of the disbanded corps. Having rested after the 
conclusion of our labours so tedious from the continual repetition of 
the same sentences,-^-the names of places and dates only being altered, 
•—and from the continued rin^iunr the changes of * moved to’— 
‘ ordered to’—^marched to’—‘stationed to’—* remained at’ &c. &c., 
we again take up the pen for the purpose of noting down tlie move¬ 
ments of the Pioneers. We consider this defunct corps as entitled to 
this notice, equally with other regiments now in being ; for, although 
the men may not actually have fought, they ‘ carved the way,’ with 
their mamootees and pickaxes, ^or tiie line to fight. 

In 1803, we llnd that three companies of pioneers were raised at 
Cawnporc ; but where they were stationed or how they were em¬ 
ployed we have been unable to discover. In 1808 and in 1809, the 
corps was remodelled and augmented to eiglit companies, over whom 
a cloud of obscurity rests similar to that enwrapping the three ori¬ 
ginal companies, and it is not until January 1810, tliat we have found 
the name of any cantonment at which they are stated to have been 
quartered mentioned. In the directory for that year vfe find the 
simple record of * Agra’ against tho corps, from which we are to 
conclude, we suppose, that all the eight companies were then there :— 
Fides sit penes auctorem. This then must form the era from which 
we are to commence our detail of the movements of the corps. 

FIRST COMPANY. 

During 1813 and part of 1814 this company was at Agra, at 
the close of the latter year it was ordered on service, and formed a 
part of general Marley’s division, which invaded Nepani, in the 
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direction of Kutmandoo. This division was subsequentl j under the 
command of Sir George Wood, and at the conclusion of the campaign 
of 1815, the company encamped at Amowah. Judging from the 
situation of this place we conjecture that the company was with 
Sir David Ochterlony in his advance on Katmandoo in February 
1816. At the end of this year the company marched to Loodianah, 
where it was stationed till ^818. It then came down to Delin', where 
it remained till 1821. In this year it was ordered to the south-west¬ 
ern frontier, and was employed three years in making and mending 
roads. This work being completed, in 1824, the company pro¬ 
ceeded to Nusseerabad, whence at the end of 1825 it joined the 
army in front of Bhurtpore. On the fall of the fortress the company 
returned to Nusserabad, where it remained stationary till February 
1834, when the corps was disbanded. 

SECOND COMPANY. 

This company joined major general Marley's—i—afterwards Sir 
George Wood’s——division from Agra in 1814, and on the con¬ 
clusion of the campaign of 1815 returned to Agra, instead of remain¬ 
ing on the borders of the Terraee with the first company. In 1816, 
the company was ordered to Etawah, and in 1817 to Nagpore, 
from hence, in 1818, it proceeded to Hussingabad on the Nerbudda, 
where it remained till 1821. It was then employed on the roads 
till 1824, when it was ordered down to Dacca, in consequence of 
the warlike appearances in that quarter. In 1825, the company 
advanced to Arracan, and in 1826, left the eastern frontier and went 
up to Allighur. Here it remained until 1830, when i^ was ordered 
to Kumaul. In 1832 it moved to Delhi, and in 1834, was broken 
up at camp, Rajpore. 


THIRD COMPANY. 

This company remained at Agra but a short time after the com¬ 
mencement of our era ; in the month of January 1814, we find it at 
Hansi; at the close of which year it joined the force that marched 
from Loodianah under Sir David Ochterlony, to subjugate the 
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Ghoorkas in the districts to the east of the SaUej. In ISIS, the 
company returned to Hansi, and in 1817 moved to Delhi* When 
the formation of new and the amendment of the old roads to the south 
western frontier was commenced, in 1821, this company was employed 
with the others. In 1824 u proceeded to Dacca, and in 1825 to 
Arracan, whence in 1826 it moved to Aliglmr. In 1829 the com> 
pany was ordered to Landour, to make rhads in the vicinity of the 
convalescent dep6t and Mussoorie ; which done, in 1832, the com¬ 
pany proceeded to Kurnaul. In 1833 it was ordered to Delhi once 
more, where it was broken up in February 1834. 


FOURTH COMPANY. 

In 1813, this company appears to have left Agra for Kurnaul 
and Loodianah, from whence it joined Sir David Ochterlony’s force 
in 1814; and in 1815 returned to the latter stations. In 1816 it 
came down to Delhi and remained there two years. In 1818, it 
marched to Saugor and in 1819 to Mhow. From hence it proceeded 
to the preparation of the new roads on that frontier in 1821, and 
was thus employed till 1824. Jt then moved to Dacca, and subse¬ 
quently to Arracan. When the Pioneers were withdrawn from that 
province, this company proceeded to Head Quarters at Allighur, and 
was stationary till 1829. It was then ordered to Simla, to amend 
the roads in that direction, and in 1830 descended to Kurnaul, where 
it remained till the time the corps was disbanded in 1834. 

FIFTH COMPANY. 

Accepting this company as stationed at Agra in 1813 it moved 
the same year to Delhi. At the close of 1814 it proceeded with Sir 
Rollo Gillespie’s—afterwards Colonel Mawbey’s, and subsequently 
Sir Gabriel Martindell’s—division into the Deyrah Dhoon, and the 
hills in that direction. When the campaign was closed the company 
returned to Delhi, and remained there till 1818. In that year it 
marched to Agra ; in 1819 moved to Nusseerabad ;'and in 1820 
returned to Agra. In 1821 it proceeded to the south-west on the 
road making expedition, and in 1824 was ordered to the eastern 

p 2 
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frontier. Jfy the way of Dacca the company entered Arracan in 1825 
and ill 1826 quitted it for Alligbur. When BJhow in Malwah was 
re-occupied by the Bengal troops, at the commencement of 1829, this 
company was ordered there *, and there it remained until February 
1834, when the corps was disbanded. 

StXTH company. 

In 1813, this company appears to have mored from Agra to Alli- 
gliur, whence in 1814 it proceeded into Scrimmon with the division 
under Sir Rollo Gillespie. In 1815 it marched to Agra, and in 1816 
to Delhi. Here it remained during 1817, and then moved into Raj- 
pootaua ; in 1818 becoming located at Nusseerabad. In 1821, like 
the other companies, it was employed on the roads to the south' 
west; and in 1824 proceeded to Dacca. In 1825 it was in Arra¬ 
can, and in 1826 moved to Allighur where it remained three years. 
In 1830 the company was ordered down to Cawupore, and in 1831, 
and the commencement of 1832 was with Head Quarter’s camp. In 
the latter year it went to Delhi, where it remained till the time the 
corps was broken up in 1834. „ 

SEVENTH COMPANY. 

This company was raised in Kamoon, in July 1815, and was for 
the brat four years of its existence numbered as tho ninth company. 
When the original seventh and eighth companies were transferred to 
the sappers and miners it received the number by which it is herein 
designated. This company was composed of hillmen, and it was 
always employed in the district of Kamaoon until 1825t when it was 
called into the field with the grand army at Bhurtpore. When 
the army was broken up, the company returned to Almorali, and 
continued there until the disbanding of the corps in 1834. 

EIOHTU COMPANY. 

This company was raised in Gurwall in August 1815, and was at 
first numbered as tbe tenth company. The transfer of two compa¬ 
nies to the sappers and miners in 1810 caused a chasm which was 
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filled up by the advancement of the - two hill companies to the num¬ 
bers of those transferred. Tliia company thus stood, subsequently, as 
the eighth. In 1816 the company was ordered into Kamaoon where 
it was employed three years: it then moved to Soobatlioo. In 1825 
this company was ordered into Arracau ; in 1826 it was at Syllieb 
and in 1827 it returned toSoobathoo. In 1832 it went up to Simla, 
and in 1833 descended to Soobathoo again. Hero it was broken 
up in 1834. A few men however were retained under the political 
agent, to keep tlie roads in order. 

THE ORIGINAL SEVENTH COMPANY. 

In 1814 this company proceeded on service with the force under 
major general Marley, which went from Dinapore in the direc¬ 
tion of Katinandoo. In 1815 it marched to Agra, and in 1816 to 
Delhi. In 1818 it moved into Kajpootanali, and in 1819 was 
turned over to the corps of sappers and miners. 

THE ORIGINAL EIGHTH COMPANY. 

In 1813 this company proceeded on service into Rewali, and in 
1814 joined the force under major general Sullivan Wood, which 
proceeded from Benares, via Gonickpore, into Bootwal. In 1815 
it marched into Bundelcund, and in 1816 to Delhi. In 1818 it mov¬ 
ed to Saugor, and in 1819 was turned over to Uie corps of sappers 
and miners. 


THE THREE SUPPLEMENTARY COMPANIES. 

The nature of the country on the eastern frontier was such, that 
at the time hostilities broke out with the Burmahs there were not 
sufficient regular pioneers available for the heavy duties to be per¬ 
formed in that direction. Three supplementary companies were 
therefore raised by major Schalch, at Chittagong, in 1824, which, in 
1825, proceeded into Arracan. At the conclusion of the campaign 
these companies were disbanded. 
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THE HALF BATTA PETITION. 

To His Most Gracious Majesty William tke Fourth, by the Grace 
of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. &c. &c. &c. The Humble Petition of cer¬ 
tain Field Officers, Captains, Subalterns, Surgeons, and Assistant Sur¬ 
geons, Subjects of His Majesty, in the Service of the East India Com¬ 
pany ; now attached to the Military Stations of Barrackpore and Dum- 
Dum, or residing within the Town of Calcutta; and honored with 
Commissions from His Majesty. 

Humbly Sheweth, 

That your Majesty’s Petitioners, on this their first occasion of 
approaching your Royal Presence by petition, beg leave to offer their 
most sincere and heartfelt congratulations on your Majesty’s accession 
to the Throne, and assure your Majesty of their fervent attachment to 
your Majesty’s Person and Government. 

That yeur Majesty’s petitioners entered tiie service of the East 
India Company at various periods since the year 1796, engaging, on 
certain terms of pay and pension, to equip and transport themselves 
to a distance of 15,000 miles from England, at their own expense. 
This engagement was of necessity for Life, or for so many years as 
must include all the most valuable portion of human existence. The 
amount of capital required in the first instance, for equipment and 
passage, is greater than the classes, from which the Armies of the said 
East India Company are officered, can afford to lay out on mere 
experiment, or otherwise than for prospects of permanent employ¬ 
ment, with adequate and defined remuneration. After arrival in 
India, few, however disappointed or dissatisfied, can abandon a ser¬ 
vice for which they have made a great pecuniary sacrifice ; or con¬ 
vert that sacrifice to a positive loss, enhanced by the additional 
expenses of a return to Europe. And every year passed in India 
must increase their dependence on that service, as opportunities lost, 
connexions broken off, youth wasted, and habits acquired, diminish 
their chances of employment in any other profession ; or unfit them 
for its exercise. 

That the East India Colhpany have accordingly been accustomed, 
for many years, to hold out certain prospects of pay and pension ; 
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professingr to secure to their officers a respectable income tvliile actu¬ 
ally serving', with a competent provision for their ultimate retirement 
and return to Europe. The rates of pay and pension, for which your 
Majesty’s petitioners engaged, were laid down in a letter, under date 
8th January 1796, addressed by the Court of Directors of the said 
East India Company, with tlie special sanction of his * Majesty’s 
Ministers, to the Supreme Oovernment ot India. One Item of pay, 
denominated batta, was of the nature of a colonial allowance, extra 
to the British pay of the officer. And the principle of its allotment 
was this : the officer supplied, at the expense of Government, with 
lodgings and certain servants, received half batta: the officer required 
to provide himself with those conveniences, received full batla; 
the additional half batta being a supposed equivalent for the allow¬ 
ance of quarters, with servants attached; and double full batta, 
previously enjoyed by every officer beyond the Company’s frontier, 
was now restricted to those employed in the province of Oude. In 
April 1801, however, double full batta was totally abolished ; an 
infringement of the recent regulations, of 1796, which was borne 
with cheerful -j* submission. In terms of an order of the same date, 
the provision of public quarters Vas discontinued, except within the 
Walls of Fort William and Allahabad; and the equivalent, as 
aforesaid, of additional half batta, granted in their stead. This last 
arrangement arose from a calculation of profit and loss, since verified 
by the result. For a large amount was immediately realised by the 
sale of the public quarters at the Barrack Cantonments ; these being 
purchased by the officers, from the Government, on the faith and 
security of the establishment of full hatta. And large sums have 
since been annually saved to the Government by the substitution of 
full batta for quarters, and its consequent exemption from all expenses 
of repair and servants. 

That all the provisions of the aforesaid letter, of 1796, were conceived 
under the mediation of the Right Honorable Henry Dundas, and the 


• Should have been “ His (Ae» Majesty’s," or simply '* the Kiii|;*s Minister’s." 
t Should have been " silent’’, and is so in the Petitions to the Houses of Ijords and 
Commons, the change, an important one, haring been suggested after that to the 
Xing had been engrossed. 
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Right Honorable William Pitt. The justice of their claims was recog¬ 
nised by the concession : the new arrangements were expressly pro¬ 
claimed as permanent: pay tables, founded on the rates laid down 
in the letter aforesaid, were published to tlie army, minutes of coun¬ 
cil, dated 29tli April 1796 : and similar tables have ever since been 
printed periodically, by authority of the Court of Directors, in tlie 
East India Register. Thus were certain prospects offered as induce¬ 
ments to enter the service of the said Company: and therefore it is 
that your Majesty’s petitioners conceive themselves entitled to full 
batta, as part of their terms of service. 

That the officers of the Bengal Army were actually paid according 
to those tables, up to the end of November 1828. But, by a General 
Order dated 29th November 1828, the additional half batta granted, 
as hereinbefore stated, to officers serving at the old Barrack Canton¬ 
ments, was withdrawn ; and a new allowance, under the denomina¬ 
tion of house-rent, substituted for it. The consequence of this mea¬ 
sure was a loss, to Captains, Surgeons and Ensigns, of nearly halt the 
allowance granted as an equivalent for the conveniences of lodging, 
&C.&C. no longer provided by Government since 1801; to Lieutenants 
and Assistant-Surgeons of a full half of that compensation ; and to 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors of about Iwo-tliirds. This measure 
was also detrimental to those persons who were induced by Govern¬ 
ment to buy the public quarters, in 1801, on the security of the 
supposed equivalent then established; and to their representatives, 
or successors in that property, whether by inheritance or purchase. 
And besides inflicting on many a great and immediate injury, tiie 
order of 29th November involved, for the second time, a principle 
more important than any considerations of partial or temporary loss, 
severely as that loss might be felt by individuals. That principle is 
the right assumed by the East India Company to tamper ^ the 
stipulated regimental allowances of the British Commissioned Officers 
of their army ; by all of whom the reduction of batta is regarded as 
a manifest infringement of their terms of service; to the possible 
violation of which, if such a right really exists, no certain limit can 
be assigned. 

• In the Petition to the Houses, “ to curtail, at discretion.’* 
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That a number of those officers accordingly memorialized the then 
Conimandcr-iu-Chief of the British Forces in India, the Governor 
General in Council, and the Court of Directors, against the reduction 
ufbatta, and against the principle and precedent which they justly 
dreaded it was the intention of the Court, by means of that measure, 
to establish. And on the 6lh of September, 1830, a letter addressed 
to the Governor General in Council, by the Court of Directors, was 
published, in the Calcutta Government Gazette, as the reply of that 
Court to the memorials of their army. 

'I’hat the said letter, bearing date 31st March, 1830, is far from 
holding out to the memorialists any hopes of redress, such as to 
exhibit their condition in a new and alarming light. It sets forth 
that they have no rights ; and your majesty’s petitioners learn with 
dismay that their regimental pay and allowances, their only means 
of present subsistence, are liable to unliuiited reduction. They hnd 
that even their prospects of pension, earned by a long exile from 
their native country, by arduous service in the Field, and by the 
less active, but far more laborious dulie.s which devolve on them 
during peace, depend on the ple^asure of masters who believe them¬ 
selves to lie under no engagements. The natural energy of 
alarmed remonstrance against tlic unjust reduction of batta is inter¬ 
preted as insubordination ;—a charge against which your Majesty’s 
petitioners protest, as must injurious and unfounded. While to the 
facts;, arguments, and documents, adduced by the memorialists in 
support of titeir ancient claims, nothing is opposed but a general and 
improved assertion that the reduction was consonant with justice. 

That the ij^cmurialUts advanced no claims which they did not 
support by reference to official documents, and to the actual and 
proved inadequacy of the curtailed allowances. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors, on the other hand, allege the secret intention with which some 
of those public documents were drawn up in 1796, and 1801. But 
your majesty’s petitioners cannot understand that intention otherwise 
than as it may be ascertained by the equitable interpretation of the 
documents, according to their terms, spirit, and connexion with each 

• “ Irksome” might be better. 
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other. The Court of Directors are content to defend the reduction of 
batia by a simple affirmation of its justice, and of its expediency as 
iorming part of a system of necessary economy. Yet three Comman- 
ders-in-Chief of (he British Forces in India had already remonstrated 
against that very measure; three successive governments of India 
had rejected it; and the Gonri of Directors of the Bast India Com' 
pany had by anticipation condemned its principle, in a letter, under 
date 15th September 1809, addressed to the gov'ernment of Fort St. 
George. 

That your majesty’s petitioners do not believe your majesty will 
consider tiie necessity of economy a sufficient reason for the non¬ 
performance of a public engagement, which ought to have the force 
of a legal instrument. For such reductions as have been iiillicted 
on the regimental officer by the said East India Company, no prece¬ 
dent can be found in the practice of your majesty’s, or, as fjvr join- 
majesty’s petitioners are informed, in that of any European Army. 
The payment of the Army is provided for by act of parliament 
53d Geo. ill. chap. 255, as the primary item in tiie ap¬ 
propriation of the territorial revenue^ of the company ; and papers 
already before parliament shew that no real necessity for calling on 
the regimental officer For any sacrifice of his mere subsistence can yet 
have existed ; at least, while many less useful, and proportionably 
more expensive establishments were, and are, maintained by the com¬ 
pany at Horae and abroad. 

That from the whole tenor of the reply aforesaid, the inevitable 
conclusion is, that the court of directors consider themselves exempt 
from the obligation of those principles of public faith alid justice, by 
which the afiairs of governments are usually regulated. Therefore 
your majesty’s petitioners, being without other remedy, are com¬ 
pelled to appeal for protection to their king and country, and, in the 
exercise of a constitutional right, to solicit the attention of your ma¬ 
jesty to their condition and grievances. They respectfully entreat 
that your majesty may be graciously pleased to order an enquiry, by 
which they believe the truth and justice of all they have advanced, in 
(heir own behalf, will be established to your majesty’s entire sa(isfac> 
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tion. Confident of that result, they hope from your majesty's inter- 
fercnec, for the restoration of their stipulated allowances; and, above 
all, they trust that their future condition may be established on a just 
and permanent basis ; and the pension, as well as pay, of the regi¬ 
mental officer secured to him, by act of parliament, beyond the reach 
offutuie infringement. 

That your majesty’s petitioners will n »t obtrude on your majesty 
any detail of the manner in which they have redeemed their engsigc- 
n;ents to the East India Company. Among the officers of the Bengal 
army, and in the number of your majesty’s present petitioners, may 
be found members of all the respectable and enlightened chis.se.s of 
your majesty’s subjects. In the employment of a company of mer¬ 
chants, to which the authority of your majesty’s predecessors and of 
parliament has delegated, from rime to time, the government of Bri- 
tisli India, and the management of the armies serving in that empire, 
their lives have been devoted, in a distant and baneful climate, to 
the service of their country. Of your majesty’s most distinguished 
gerierals, successive commanders-in-chief of the Bengal army, all 
have recorded the warmest coniTj^endations of its character and disci¬ 
pline ; and to such concurring testimony your majesty’s petitioners 
appeal, with confidence and with pride. 

Deriving^ (heir origin from all those classes by which the wealth 
and industry of Great Britain are cliieily directed, and applied to the 
improvement of your majesty’s dominions; and with whose respect¬ 
ability the pro.sperity and stability of the empire are inseparably in¬ 
terwoven ; your majesty’s petitioners have been educated in princi¬ 
ples of fidclity*to their King, and attachment to the constitution of 
their country. They assure your majesty that their adherence to 
those principles has not been impaired by their long exile ; and (hey 
are encouraged by the known liberality of your majesty's character 
to believe that this appeal, from the remote and friendless, to the 
wisdom and goodness of your majesty, will not be vain. 


* For this and tbe foUoving (concluding) paragraph!, one, differing flrom both, 
has been suhitituted In the other petitions, as more appropriate to the authorities 
addressed. 
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That your majesty may enjoy a long an^ happy reign, over a free, 
a loyal, and an undivided people; and that the extensive empire acquir- 
cd for your Majesty’s illustrious predecessors, by the bravery of their 
subjects serving in India, may long remain the ornament of the Bri¬ 
tish Crown, is the ardent prayer of your majesty’s most devoted 
subjects. 


COMMAND ALLOWANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THF. EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 
Sir,— I have jurt been informed by a paper which has been put into 
my hand that at length an appeal is about to be made to the Court of 
Directors by most of the ofticers commanding regiments, praying 
that the command allowance of 400 rupees per mensem may bo 
granted to colonels who command tlieir regiments, and who are also 
entitled to oft-rcchonings. Why this question has not before been 
submitted for the consideration of tlie court, it is dilBciiIt to surmise? 
for it is hardly possible to suppose that the court will negative the 
appeal when the real merits of the case are brought before them. If 
I rightly comprehend the case, it is, that when a colonel in command 
of a regiment becomes entitled to a share in the olf-rcckoning fund, 
he ceases to be entitled to the command allowance—and if, when the 
annual accounts of the off-reckoning fund are made up, a share proves 
to be less than the command allowance would have been, the differ¬ 
ence is paid by Government, so far it appears an equitable arrange¬ 
ment. The colonels, however, have all along considered that the 
equity of the rule is founded on very fallacious principles—how far 
they are correct will be seen from the following comparison between 
the command allowance drawn by any officer of any rank, be he even 
an ensign, and a colonel entitled to off-rechonings take four years. 

C. 0. mthoul off-recks. Colls, with off-recks. Difference. 

1 . 4800 3000 . 1800 

2 . 4800 3000 . 1800 

3 . 4800 3000 . 1800 

4 . 4800 .. 4800 including the balance 

of the first year - 


5400 
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which difTerencc always remains Ihc same, because Ihe amount can¬ 
not be closed under three or four years ; for instance, the balance of 
1831 was announced in G. O. 1834, hut this is not the only inconve¬ 
nience and annoyance wliicli the senior colonels (doing regimental 
duty) are subject to ; instead of receiving a monthhj sum, as is gene¬ 
rally received by all other oQiccrs forduty performed, they, during the 
whole twelve months, receive only their regimental allowances, and 
at the commencement of eacli year they are jocosely invited to receive 
an of Ihe «/'n;«rs of (he year passed : truly, if wc did not 

know that our honourable masters reside in Leaden-hall, 1 sliould 
have supposed they claim the great agitator as their fellow country¬ 
man—whether a colonel, commanding his regiment, is at the Cape, is 
in the hills, in short, in all situations he draws his olT-rcckoriings, and 
moreover if in England, the chances are that they would be more 
valuable than when in India, the exchange being fixed at 2s. OrZ. 
Can it be that the court vvisli to drive their colonels from their regi¬ 
ments ; if so, it woulil be more in accordance with their usual modo 
of procedure, to state distinctly that they are not to command regi¬ 
ments ; in which case they would assuredly receive an equivalent* 
But it cannot be that the colonets of the company’s service arc to he 
an exception to a general rule. I suspect a colonel in liis majesty’s 
service, if appointed to a regiment, he holding no higher rank, would 
be startled at being told that, being colonel of bis regiment, he must 
no longer command it, lie having anticipated the honor of retaining 
the command till he attained the rank of major-general. 

But setting aside this view of the case, let us see whence is derived 
this allowance. Formerly an officer commanding a regiment or bat¬ 
talion (whether drawing otf-reckonings or not) received various sums, 
sucli for instance as guide and hurkara allowance, and the balance 
of half-mounting, also allowance fur stationery, and it was expressly 
in lieu thereof that the command allowance was given. Now it is 
reasonable to suppose that those who enjoyed the former allowances 
would not be denied the latter. A colonel with off-rcckonings is at 
quite as much expense as other colonels, when commanding his regi¬ 
ment, and yet he is so situate in point of allowances that if a hight 
military feeling, and a pride in his duty did not forbid it, he might 
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(being a gainer (itereby) Teel disposed to accept any, the most trivial 
appointment: tor the utf-reckonings are not considered, under any 
other circumstances than the one alluded to, as an Cf|uivalcut for a 
stall salary ; if appointed a brigadier, a brigadier-general, secretary 
to government, auditor general, adjutant general, and even an A. O. 
C., he would receive the stall salary attached thereto nnd his oll-rerk- 
oning; but, when employed in the honorable post of commanding 
his regiment, tlie allowance granted to all other otlicers for perform¬ 
ing that duty is refused to him. 

1 am quite aware there arc some few who will say, that, unless 
colonels «)f regimenls are prohibited Irom commanding, liie lieute- 
nant coluiiels and majors will he without regiments. This i.H an 
objection which cannot hold good; if colonels Atrc. lit (and (ho com- 
numdcr-in-cliicf IS not likely to employ them if they arc no/ fii) to 
command their regiments, what legitimate objection can there be to 
them : when an olliccr lises to a rank above that which he holds in 
his regiment, the rule uhich obtain.s in hivS rnajc.sty’s .service will in 
like inauiier be applieil to the otlicers ol the army ; but there would 
be neither justice nor good rea.son for depriving a colonel of his 
regiment merely because he is appointed to it ns such unless he also 
holds tlie army or brevet rank of major-general. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Coloufl Gnuire, Sept. 29, 1368. a uegi.mi<:ntai, oi'FICer. 


PURCHASING OUT. 


The purchase of steps in the Bengal army having of late excited 
much attention, we have naturally been led into some enquiries res¬ 
pecting their values. We will not carry our readers far into theore¬ 
tical detail, but, alter a few words of necessary preface, to shew that 
our conclusions are not entirely arbitrary, we will merely submit a 
table of proportional values,—claiming lor it (while wc confess it has 
cost us some trouble) no more than approximative accuracy. The 
absolute values we have of course obtained to a like degree of correct 
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ness, but tvedeom it needless to expose them at present; they must us 
heretofore bo settled by the * liigh contracting parties.' 

Putting aside considerations of rank, it is evident that the mercan¬ 
tile value of a step, is that of an annuity, immediate or in reversion, 
for the time of accelerated promotion, and the amount of increased 
allawance,—all'ected in each particular case by the expectation of the 
purchaser’s life during tlie coutlnuancc of such annuity. So far, 
therefore, «s involved in these duta, the ordinary calculations for annui¬ 
ties are strictly applicahlc. Hence if a he tlic value of an annuity certain 
tor the term of acccleraled promotion —a the mimhcr (from the 
mortality tahlo.s) of living at the purchaser’s age, t the mimber of 

living at the expiration of the term—then will i*, llie laluc of 

^ u 

the annuity, and putting d for the dill'crence of pay, d u— the value 
of the step. Now taking the sum == s, of all the values of d v iioni 

* (1 9 * 

tlic senior captain to the junior ensign, we have by proporiion tor 

the raliic of d when s is — unity. Jn the following table .v has 
'hecn a.ssiimed = lls. lOOO, interest being 10 pet* cent, and siijipos- 
ing the major to be purchased out, on the instant of his attaining that 
rank. 

Tiic value of u in the preceding eipiatioirs cliieily depends on tiie 
acceleration of piomotion. This we have taken hypothetically to the 
best of onr judgment, and keeping witliiii the limits assigned by 
Mr. Cumin in his able pamphlet. We beg, houever, to suggest that 
any olliccr having sullicient patience for tlie task, would confer a hc- 
iieiit on his brethren, by compiling from the army lists of the last ten 
years, a table shewing the average time between each regimental step 
from the bottonT, upwards. Having this, our data would be com¬ 
plete. Mr. Curuiii has already supplied tlie mortaiity table—vvtiich 
is that we have used. 

Note.—W c need not point out to our critical friends, that tin: equattun 
a t 

V ■— - , is not quite correct — the true value would be expressed by a series, 

( op t \ 

— X-- X &c. X — ) in which o, p, Ac. represent the intermediate 
n H a y 

numbers of the living between « and /. Wc really have not time for such la¬ 
borious computation and the difTcrence of result is inconsiderable. 
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Table shewing the proportion of Rs. 1,000, to be paid by each 
officer, to purchase out the major, who is supposed to have just at¬ 
tained that rank. Interest being 10 per cent. 


Rank. 

Proportional Share 
o/Rs. 1,000. 

Use qf the Table. 

Captain, . 1 

h 

387.98 

Supposing the Regiment agrees 

„ . 2 

139.48 

to present the Major with 20,000 
Rupees, what amount should 

,> . 3 

77-96 

„ . 4 

4(5.30 

the senior Captain subscribe ? 

.5 

35.22 

Lieutenant, .... 1 

10^.35 

Example senior Capt. 387-9208 

„ . 2 

»> .. 3 

59.82 

35.15 

Answer Rs... 7759-60 

„ . 4 

„ . 3 

19.33 

15.23 


..G 

12..12 


„ . 7 

9-17 


„ . 8 

5.80 


Ensign,. 1 

23.32 


„ : 2 

13.50 


„ . 3 

9.07 


.4 

6.00 


Total,. 

1000.00 

1 



CAPTAIN CHRISTIE. 


TO TUB EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir,— In the very excellent memoir of the 18th Regiment N. f. by 
your intelligent correspondent Ghkistino, there is a small omission, 
which, however, I consider important, where he meutions the death 
of the lamented Christie, and the general regret of officers and men 
on that occasion. 1 am the more unwillingto let it pass unrecorded, 
because 1 knew him well, having been stationed with him in 97-8 at 
Futty-Ghur, then a large cantonment, commanded by a general 
officer, where major, then capt. Christie, was universally esteemed. 

The circumstance 1 would bring to your correspondent’s remem¬ 
brance was. that when poor Christie died, his remains were carried to 
the grave by the sepoys of his regiment. They insisted on doing so. 
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and vied with each other who should share in the honor of payings 
this last sad tribute to the nfanes of a beloved commander. Here was 
a strikmqr instance of their hreakinpf throug^h their relief ions preju¬ 
dices, as 1 have known them do on a Ihnu.snnd occasions of actual 
service for officers whom they loved; 1 have seen them interpose their 
own bodies between the enemy’s shot and sabres and sucli officers, 
and drink after them out of the same vessel. Ah, Sir! those days are 
gone, I fear, never to return ; and why arc they so? the men and the 
OFFICERS are the same. 


% 

September 20, 1836. 


BUGLE 


A GLANCE AT ADDISCOMBE. 

(by lieutenant jedediah bobson.) 

[As some important alterations have been made in the college rules and practices 
since this paper came into our possession, wo claim imliiigenco for inaccu¬ 
racies, which would not have been open fo attack, had we published the letter 
at the time we received it.—E d.] 

• 

1 had been enjoying a ielro.spect of college days in company with 
my friend Lieutenant Goldseeker, over our morning cup of coffee: 
and returned a good deal exhilarated to my own quiet study, with the 
intention of prosecuting the arrangement of my friend Snellius 
ScHicKiJARDUs' inauiiscripts. While busily.transcribing one of the most 
knotty and crabbed passages, (for your lunar 6st is more like the 
accidental trail of an earthworm in the sand, than any civilized 
nation’s penmanship) I felt all the symptoms of a cosey nap stealing 
over my senses." Now, Mr. Editor, it is as well to inform you, that 
I scorn to lie down during the day. I value very lightly, sir, those 
who give way to such luxurious habits. Sir, I turn up my nose at 
tliem, one and all, and trust you are not given to any weakness so 
unworthy of a Spartan* Thus then, Mr. Editor; scorning, as I have 
said, to lie down, and feeling the joints of my neck in a very cranky 
state, so that the moonshee in front of me thought several times that 
1 was salaaming him, and returned my courtesy with the most grati¬ 
fied humility; seeing, I say, that my head was not to be trusted alone. 
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] applif^d bcticatli it my left arm in the form of a prop or leg or 
rolumn ; and strange to say, no sooner ttas this accomplished, than 
the white sheet of paper on my desk became black, iny pen was 
converted into a slate pencil, with a gritty point, and 1 found myself 
involved in all the horrors of a conic section. Tlie room too under¬ 
went as complete a inctainorpliosis. There was no punkah, no cluck, 
no purdah. 'Phe walls were no longer white and bare like those of a 
Newgate cell; but were nicely papered with moulding and cornice ; 
and the three‘s l(^gg<^d table at which I lately sat, had become 
mahogany, with a velvet embossed cover and claw feet. 

Nor was this all, for, while I gazed in mute astonishment around, 
wondering how a 2d Lieutenant of Artillery had been smuggled into 
such quarters, 1 was startled with the alteration my inoonsliee had 
undergone. Sir, he was not worthy to claim the acquaintance of a 
stowed rat, before this change took place; he was absolutely not 
worth his weight in Deal shavings. Now there stood before me a 
colossal monster, not under 6 feet in height, with a head resembling 
a thirteen-inch .shell in heaviness as well as size, a belly that strutted 
forth like the curve of some glorious parabola and a couple of sup¬ 
porters well worthy the superstructure, in the form of a pair of 
calves, the thickness of a well grown child, and ever and anon threat¬ 
ening to burst their black casing of silk, with the weight of their 
unconscionable bellies. The poor little whipper snapper of a moon- 
sliec had trembled from head to foot in the jiresence of a “ live 2d 
Lieutenant of Artillery” The person now before me was absolutely 
swollen nnd bloated nitb dignity. His eye-brow would have timnder- 
stiuck a senate, and his little pigs’ eye, blinked with that hap|)y 


* You are not to suppose, sir, that 1 purchased or acquired this table in its three- 
lefrged Cuiidition, 1, u aecund lieutenant or artillery. No, Sir, it was a quadruped 
when first it called me maHter, and its fourth le^ was shot away in artioii, for which 
It has never received a pension You ni\ist know. Sir, that I was sealed before it 
in camp, about to enjoy my friiital breakfast; when suddenly a rushing sound was 
heard, and Pat Murphy, the Connaught man, came flying bead foremost like a javelin 
through the Connaught of my tent, fl never knew till then why he was called the 
Connaught man), te.u'ing therein a mighty rent, and shearing clean away with his 
senseless noddle the leg of my trusty table. 

Had this been all, 1 should nut so much have minded, but my only butter-pot, the 
lid of which was smashed twelve years ago, was completely flummudged; and the old 
blue tea cup without a handle, which composed the whole of my lireakinst service, 
was materially chipped and otherwise damaged, against the drunken 4og*s teeth. 
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consciousness of power that lent an indescribable complacency to his 
whole aspect. As for myself, by certain inward trembling's and 
misgivings 1 felt sufficiently assured that 1 sat in the absolute, the 
bodily presence of mine ancient tyrant, the man of mighty bowels, 
the sage, the majestic, the invincible Oiflf. 

We have read. Sir, of those slaves of the i^p-irtans, who levied war 
against their masters and bore down every thing btfoie them until 
tiieir masters armed themselves with bircii rods an>l diove them 
easily back to obedience. Sir! the sight of this ancient bugbear of 
my youth, was more eifoctual with me than a rod of scorpions. 1 
easily believe, that, had he but fixed his eyes steadily upon me for 
five minutes (an act by the way of whicli he was never capable) and 
gradually extended his jaws, [ should have sprung down his throat 
at a hop, step, and jump, as tho* he had been a boa constrictor. Sir, 
1 a as petrified, and in the confusion of my feelings the following 
exclamation escaped from my lips. 

“ What! Giff! Gaffer ! is that really you Strange to say, this 
greeting, for which in former days the ruin of a young man's future 
prospects in life would have been* esteemed a light and most triffiug 
penalty, did not seem to di-sarraiige the dignitary’s composure. He 
replied on the contrary, in rather a pleased tone, I thought, 

“ Ifgh—Yes ' You do indeed see before yon, Ifgli ifgh, Doctor 
Andrews.” 

Still more astonished at this unwonted good humour, and encour¬ 
aged by the complacent twinkle of his eye I ventured another ques¬ 
tion, or perhaps rather exclamation. 

‘‘ What, have they restored you the purveyorship, old guts? 

'* Ifgh, Ifgh, you may say so” was the reply. “ Well,” 1 rejoined, 
for by some strange impulse the truth would find a vent, ” Well! 
1 ’am heartily sorry of it. For I’d rather be a dog and bay the 
shin-bone of a malefactor, tban sit down to one of your.dinners, as 
you call them.” 

** Faith ! so would I, ifgb, ifgb,” replied Gaffer, with the most cor¬ 
dial frankness! ** But, Mr. Bobson, have you finished that conic." 

II 
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Now my slate was as faultless of any written character, as the 
language of the Houhhnhhms, Nevertheless, with unblushing im¬ 
pudence 1 answered the interrogation affirmatively and placed the 
slate before him. 

He deposited himself with necessary caution in a large elbow 
chair, and, bending down his huge head upon both his hands, sat look¬ 
ing with much earnestness’and apparent intelligence upon the blank 
superficies. “ Here, Sir, you see” said I, touching the slate with my 
pencil as I went on A. B. is equal to x minus y plus 3 a q, &c. 
and there you see Sir, A 33 is equal to U square, minus 1 that is 
equal to G. 1. F. F. cubed: quodcrat demonslratulum. 

“ Ifgb” said the old gentleman, rubbing lijs eyes and almost half 
persuaded there were no such letters on the slate, yet ashamed to 
bring to the proof any lliing t'lat could call his iniallibility in ques¬ 
tion. I%h, Mr. Bobson, very well. You have passed a very credi¬ 
table examination. Ifgh, you may join the cadets.” 

Accordingly I made my leg and my exit, and, pa.s.sing into the 
hall, found myself in the very thick of a dire contest, between 
some very tough fids of half dressed meat, and the valiant 
tiisl es and more redoubtable appetites of about a hundre<i-and- 
twenty jolly cadets. They sat at three long tables, two of which 
filled tiie principal hall, while the remaining one occupied a smaller 
room adjoining. ^ They were too busy to bark at me’ although I 
was something even less than a Probo,'^ and so I escaped scot free, 
for this time. For, small as were the natural attractions of the canni- 
bal diet before these young lads, it was yet doled out in such judi¬ 
cious proportion, as ever to find the welcome of a howling appetite, 
and to be struggled and even fought for. Their uniform a little sur¬ 
prised me; for, instead of the blue and red of olden times, 1 observed 
that these cadets wore orange tawney turned up with brimstone; and 
all those destined for the artillery, wore each a conical cap and 
bells, upon which was written under a certain coat of arms, in large 
characters, ‘ The favored Regiment-Promotion, Patronage, Statf, 

* Prol)0 is a t^rm applieA to all cadets daring their first term. The derivation has 
been variously conjectured i the most probable opinion seems to trace it to the time 
vben such unlucky wretches were common fags or servants to the rest when they 
were Pro>bo no publico. 
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' I put my hand inroluntarily to my own head, and drew from 
thence a sinralar head-dress ; how it grot there, you must enquire in 
Leadenhall street; 1 can’t for the life of me, tell. 

1 passed from this h.dl; saw the memorable bars on my right, 
where l)read and cheese are served out at one o’clock, p. m. Passed 
the little study, where I have often forager^ for the debris of the Pro¬ 
fessors’ sapper; and was just about to run down the old stone steps into 
the court yard, when whom should I pop upon but serjeant A—in—r 
Now serjeant A—m—r is a tall, thin man, dressed in the uniform of 
the foot artillery : he has one of those red faces, that appear to have 
been obtained by the constant boxing of their owner’s cars, that 
is, all the minute veins that permeate the skin, are traced in distinct 
lines ot blood red, forming by Ibcir as.scmblage a very respectable 
apology for a high color. His face is indicative of weakness, and 
perhaps of something worse : but sergeant A~m—r is a highly res¬ 
pectable man. 

He was at that moment engaged in an exchange of courtesy with 
a cadet iiained Sukey—and 1 caught the following particulars. 

* Serjeant A—in—r,’ said the* gentle Sukey, looking wiuniugly in 
his lace, ‘ I’ve got ten nuts, will you have six?’ 

* Thank you, Mr.-.’ 

‘ Very welcome, scijeant A—tn—r.’ 

‘ Mr.-, will you come and take a cup of tea with mo to night ; 

only Mr. and Miss. A. and myself? 

* Thank you serjeant A—m—r.’ * 

* Very welcome Mr.-’ 

‘ Oh ! ho !’*said I, * Sukey my jewel,—at the old story yet 1 
see I* 

By the assistance of the serjeant I was speedily robed in yellow 
tawney, turned up with brimstone. The serjeant smiled as the 
jingle of my bells drew hi.s attention to the cap aforementioned. 
* Oh ! I see. Sir,’ said he ‘ you’ve been beforehand with -us there. I 
guess you be come from the Injics.’ 

A trifling alteration being requisite in the unmentionables, I turned 
to my little old friend, Snip, whom I found seated in statu quo, upon 
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his board, surrounded, with all species oi habiliment from (he cap and 
bells of the cadet uniform, to the straps that fasten th^ pantaloons 
over the bezacker’’.'* With the spectacles upon his nose and his lit¬ 
tle body bent-forward over his shin bones, he gave one rather a 
contemptible opinion of that louse, who as the song goes, conde¬ 
scended to live in the same house with a tailor. He was rnaiindor- 
ing in his usual dissatisfied and sharp tone of voice, as he patched up 
sundry breaches in the wooden walls of the fortress. Hut time seemed 
to have dealt gently with his honest little phiz, and not to have abated 
the kindliness of his heart, any more than it had soltcned the acer¬ 
bity of his address. Ah-well-a-day, little snip, (this name it was 
never my fortune to hear;) thou wert once a great man among she 
great boys of A—sc—be— ; a man whose patronage was worth a 
thought; a man who possessed a house upon the common where 
plain clothes might be called for, and plain uniform deposited, and 
all under a safeguard, sure as the seal of confession ; thine own 
untailor-like and scrupulous Ininor. What if thou iniglitest cabbage 
a trifle ; Hwas but in ihe way of thy trade; and with thy right 
hand tliou wouldst have given twice as much as thy cunning left 
hand had cribbed. 1 was too sober a mortal to benefit by thine aus¬ 
pices ; nevertheless, little Snip, 1 did much appreciate thine excellen¬ 
cies and give my voice in many a conclave fur cherishing and sup¬ 
porting thee ! 

' And this,’said 1, < is a bez’acker’ as I held up at armslength 
one of the.se extraordinary non-dcscripts. ^Ah ! bez’acker, bez’- 
acker, tender and true, as the old song runs, much and good service 
hare 1 to thank thee for ; thy name shall be enshrined among the 
great names of the earth, even tho’ thy mortal remains may have 
found no resting place in Westminister Abbey. Ye were to a 
cadet, as the sun is to the world, as the steed to the Arabian, as the 
canoe (and that is the more proper resemblance) to the savage. A 
cadet without a bez’acker !! a shadow without a substance, a world 

* Bezacker called familiarly bezack amt emieariiigly brzzur and beazy, U a covniii!; fm 
the fool, bair bool, balf slioe. It la »ii|ipiised to bave derived its title, from iliv exclania. 

(Ion (if Cadet W-a, on fliat brboldiiig a etiappmi! pair. ‘Them br'a Wliackera ' Bez- 

ear the dlmlnmlw la a word of cimsideikble liiipnitaiiLe in nor laneuage, Imib aa dracnbing 
ibat wiitch laelie nauieleai and affoidiug a better tbyiiie to * Nebuebadnezzar,' (ban ‘ a kuifa 
and a laror' 
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without a sun ! Ah' what should 1 hare been with ali the blue and 
red trumpery, the black belt and leaden schackoe, but for the service 
of my faithful, bez’ack ? What should 1 have been when lights were 
put out and bolsters were ringing around the noddle of Pullie ? 
VVMiat sliould I have been vilien all the tinkers in my bed room were 
snoring, and sleep was converted into the music of pigs ? What ? I 
ask—what, I demand, without the service of iny trusty bez’ack ? 
Was it not thou my je'^el that did’st break the brittle shins 
of mine adversary, cadet Von Thumlershank, when he, the same 
cadet, had shinned me in the mouth, in spite of the honorable 
rules of foot ball? Was it not thou that didst dovvze the glim from 
the hands of the mighty and not over savoury VV^ujjer, when 
the commons rose against the law, and thy brethren w'Cre fly¬ 
ing in deadly showers? Did not thy sole tap the claret, and thy 
heel blacken the eye of Tinker B—-—gs in. the very height and 
glory of his snoring? And was it not armed with thee, that 
my doughty right foot found its way tliro’ a two-inch pannel, 
when dinner was outside and I was cooped wiihin the Fortiiic 
study, by the insidious wiles of Cl—th—r ? Ah ! lovely and beloved 
bez’ack ! albeit thine outward Semblance is somewhat questionable ; 
yet beauty is as tiie flower of the field, and he who worships the 
smoothness of the skin, is a lover of like fleeting fickleness. No I it 
was the savor of thy goodness that did charm me. My love was of a 
high and exalted character. It nestled amid thy many inward 
excellencies. It was wholly of a mental complexion. It had respect, 
greatly to thy sole, and it has survived utichangcahly to the last. 

Dreams, foy 1 really believe 1 must have been dreaming, notwith¬ 
standing my utter contempt fur reclining during the day; dreams, 1 say, 
are not generally consistent in all their bearings. Time appears to be 
forgotten in their calculations, and scenes shift as not even the patent 
rollers of new Drury could allow. My very next recollection places 
me in the drawing study, waiting the arrival of Johnny Raw. 

Who recollects the old drawing study 'f who that has ever seen, 
forgets it ? It was upon the ground-floor of an antique-looking building 
that had appertained to the original estate, ere purchased from Lord 
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I^irerpool. It stood at the bottom of the court-yard, of which it 
formed a side, being a boundary also to the parade ground. In siiort 
it occupied the position at present maintained by the arched enclosure 
which supports the hall dedicated to a similar purpose. It was 
entered by a small portico, over which hung a hell heneatii a canopy 
of masonry, and it was huilt of the dark red brick of which the man¬ 
sion itself is formed. It v^as utterly unfit to be the study of gentle¬ 
men cadets ; and yet I had a species of reverence for the old fabric, 
at which you will nof wonder, Mr. Editor, when you learn that its 
upper story contained llie private studies : small room.s allotted to the 
accommodation during leisure hours of cadets of the first class. 
I shall never forget the sensation with wliich [ heard of its overthrow. 
I myself belonged only to the third class at the time, but as a friend of 
mine had just been promoted to the first, and we both had heen anti¬ 
cipating, during the vacation, the comfort of a room, however con¬ 
fined, to which we might retire from the noise and confusion of the 
common study. A luxury like this, is only to be appreciated in its 
full extent, by those who have known the weariness of continual 
exposure to the public gaze; who have, per chance, pursuits that can¬ 
not be appreciated by the multitude, nor indeed pro*ecnted, except¬ 
ing in retirement When my friend and I entered tlie court-yard of 
the colleges and, looking wistfully in the direction of our anticipated 
sanctum, beheld a blank in the sky, where once the venerable edifice 
stood ; our hearts smote painfully against our breasts, and we stood 
for awhile in mule despair. 

Fie upon these innovations! Fie upon the spirit that can 
rattle down even a ruin which associations have renejered familiar, 
though with the design of raising a palace from its dust ! And 
yet 1 have heard not very long ago of officers, I blush to say of what 
corps, wantonly breaking down some of the finest relics renoiaining 
at Agra of the power and grandeur of the Mogul empire. 

Are we Scythians? Arc we Goths? Have we been innoculaied 
with the of the Vandals'? Can we not gaze upon th 

grand or the sublime without a longing desire to raze it to the leva, 
of our own littleness ? Have we no other means of rivalling our pre- 
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decessors in empire, than in pulling do\rn what their munificence has 
reared? Oli! let us not strive witli such weapons of pOkYcr^ in the 
evercis; ol’ which tlie iiuMiiest worm, that trails its slow leutrih over 

r> 

the fis'eiing i.uc.iss, will outmatch and contoiind us. It we c.iiMot 
build a rnojal euilice more jilorioas than the palaces and lomjdes o^- 
tho Mosh'm, let ns .it Ic.ist prove ouis. lvcs ef[iial to tlie appreciation 
ot tht latter; and, i;onient-' d witii t'le substantial lower once enjoy¬ 
ed by this do MYial laev, no! deny the poor remains of their gieat' 
ncis a iitlle n.iiiow tia.-lc ol'thal uiiLthiv emoLc, once all their own. 
Alas! tor the fairest e.itv of the east. Alas! for the «louou5 and 
biantiiul .Vi>ia. 'The depo'.itoi v ol all th.it was "rand, an-.l efracrlal 
in ihc auMiurtnre ot ihu ilo^n!! .She w.is a eity of palaces Siie 
was III icspect of aicl'iicduic tlic Athens ot llindoslan. D.lhi, tho’ 
ofteiur the scat of empire, was not to lie compaied with her for tb'- 
g.iiu'c Tiio vciy dcihrc oftlie latter to cvcclponly evaggcra'ed her 
teatines into di-«pi’(ipoi;iun and dtfonnily, or overloaileil tliom with 
the trumpery Ol adornment, {hit at Agra, all is ca.sy, an,l natural, 
and giaceiul. Dignity swells not into bomhast, nor does onianient 
break llie mellin"lines of harmony and elegance. It might stem, 
on < ontenniiaiing ihtse iival cities, tliat a lapse of ages had inter¬ 
vened bitween tlicir several foundations; and vet we have the 

* • 

iniinilahle tomb ot S'nali iloiiaii in Acbeiabad, and the woiks of 
Acber in the city ol Shah Jehui. But woe worth the day, thou 
Fairy ot Fasiern (.'iiic.s, when the dull, bungalow building I'eritigeo 
entered within thy ga'os, and cast the eye of a cockatiice upon tho 
nnisfrablc clenu'iits of wlnc'i thou wert fiamed; when the building 
of a garden wall or the erection of a cook-room was deemed sufti- 
cient plea fir the destruction of tiiy vener ible towers, and the ruin 
nlikc of thy palaces and scpulcines; when llu smad, ]>alc, votive 
liglit,the liihiite nf atteciion or esteem, wasc\tinguis!ied in thy tombs, 
by the cheroot-smoke and table-lovmg heels of thy tasteless conqueror. 
Age.s had barely rendered thee all thou llien wert. A few hrit-f 
liistics have made thee the fuilorii thing thou art. Afairy years have 
passed, fair mourner ! since 1 iiave beheld thee. What may not the 
canker-worm of the Feringce have accomplished, during that period 
of our separation ? 
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Alast and have they in'leed left Hiy noble and venerable mnsjid? 
Have they really not destroyed tliy most magnificent of citadels, and 
the lovely, llie chaste, the unrivalled Taz? 1 tremble to proimiincc the 
name! Has no barrel of giinnowder been laid beneath her cosily 
dome, or no mine been sprung below her beauteou" minarets? Why, the 
bricks o! her toun lafion wouhl su‘ficef)ra tliouiaod bangatoof, and 
her enamelled marbles for tlie palace of a Cc'-.ir ! Mire I!., y imbed 
spared thee, fair won ler ol the w.^rld! Cii'ne.o.is, (!!-,!iir'M‘C-.ied 
Fe:i.ij,e.s! Sira/’ Hi‘>11 a temple on f'.i' 'ran'c-i rrihi.i' <).•’. 1 Jr: mia, 
b'lt ve Hill H.e in-ic.i ipfimi of tlieir benevolence lie gra* en in 
che.- eivis oliiri's;. h t ♦ » 


Blame me nat, 'Mr. K litor, for iiulnigmg in tliis lengths aposfiophe. 

Anra is end.-.ued to me by tlie record of many soiro vs. and not a 
little of tlie saiisliine of evi.slenco. I knew her ivlun Cotliic bar¬ 
barity had greatly tlVaced lur beauty. Yet 1 have drawings of 
many a iem])le and lower that lias since, 1 am assured, tallen a prey 
to the lising generation of bungalows ; and I cannot forbear ana¬ 
thematizing, with candle and bell, this unfeeling and paltry economy. 
Dreams are allowed more than poetic licence in lespect of consis¬ 
tency and local congruity. It is, however, high time to return to the 
drawing room, with its long double column of fables, near the cen¬ 
tre of which was the pulpit-shaped throne of the doughty and Hudi- 
braslic Johnny Haw. 

‘ Now’ said VV-s, jumping upon one of the tables, ‘ mind that 

the moment Johnny’.s belly begins to jut thro’ the door way, my 
table and number sis are to lie in Hie very thick of a pitched battle.’ 

r 

Out ran W., and two minutes after the well known voice of Johnny 
was heard in its whining queridous accents, approaching the study, 
altho’ .strange to say the scout, posted at the door, gaic no annuncia¬ 
tion. 

* In'dfied Mr. W., this ts too bad. frideed Sir, you and the other 
gerillertien cadets plague my lifv out. No longer ago Ilian yester- 
da'J, when 1 took up oiife of the rolls of bread to break a piece oflf 
for cleaning the drawing paper,— I found it filled full of paste, 
which squirted all over my head, Mr. W., and ran down to my small 
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clothes. Such an insult, Sir, I had nerer received} and the end of it 
is that I must quit the iusiitution. 

The vtiicc was now on the very threshold; already lumps of 
bread, sqiMsIied oranjjes, and even a lew spare hez’acks were on 
full rock, icady to (ly at sinldol the o!d giten surt.mt. 'I'lic voice, 
ho w'cvcr, ceased, and in came VV , but no Johnny was there. W. 
could imitate him so cx.iclly as to elective even Joi.nuy himself, into 
a hclicf that his own ghost was abroad. At li-iiolh, the cry of Johnny, 
Jidiiiny, passed I’rom table to table. A;rain all was preparation, and 
when the little man did indeed make his debut he loiind his path 
crossed by a most ubsllnale and villainous tire of all the nii^siles pro¬ 
curable. 

* Silence at tliat end of tlie study’ roared the offended dignity, 

‘ silence, gentlemen, sih iicc but his mock heroic voice was lost amid 
the shouts of the combatants, while the squashed oranges and lids of 
bread rained around him like a tempest. At length, W. screamed 
out in pretended aiiiazement. ‘ Silence, silence ; I do declare here’s 
Johnny,’ and every one taking the hint pretended to awaken to 
tile same discovery. In a singie^momeiit the last lingering bcz’acker 
had iailen, and all was silent as the grave, wliilc Johnny walked 
plaintively to Ids throne. 

Johnny Haw is a ruddy, lilllc, bald-paled fellow. His head hangs 
forward, and his eyes love his slioe-slrings, which it is rather a merit 
for them to hehold, condilei ing that they iiiii'it hist of hi] cut a passage 
through inonnt AliiOs. 11 is goodly pei son has been wrHp,ied time 
immemorial in a couple of jaids of green baize. Milled lulo a collar 
above, and decor.ited iictc and iheie with ii brass button, in i.nita- 
tiun Ilf a snrloiit. 

The little geiiticinan is a perfect ever-ireen, saving nt the back 
end eibows wlieie a few iiutumiial tints bare begun to grow, and 
^ those tracts of the .said baize, w hich have sulfercd iVoiu the villainous 
Diachina<iuns of his tormcutQia. There is no guessiug the age of that 
surtout; it is 

occiilto 
velut arbor, avo, 

Bs little Horace says of the fame, not surlout, of .Marcellas; or, m 
we say, has attained a green old 

I 3 
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Many indeed assert, that he received it as an heir loom from his 
g^reiit grandfather Hudibras, and that he intends at ids death to present 
it to the British Museum, provided that his son and heir will consent 
to such a sacrifice. But 1 know Johnny better. 

He walks with a most juvenile gait upon the balls of his feet, 
swinging liis arm in a ti;«dy valiant sfy’o, and p< neirallng the very 
pavement with hislight blue e^es; and snrh is the wit or humonrtliat 
breaflu's f:om everv pore of liis body, tlmt it \^ould he difllndt (or 
Diogenes lilmsc-fto hch(»Id the lilile man tiaidoimr alona* the court- 
yard, niliiout an extension of the visible mnselcs. 

Of all (!u; psofessors at A., Johnny is pcihaps the one, to whom 
least is due IVoai the cadets and his employers. It is seaieely too 
much to say, tliut, dining the many years he has monopolised this situ¬ 
ation, not tl'.u slightest heneftt has been derived to any one from his 
attendance. 'I’d speak of liis instruction were ahsuid. I never knew 
him attempt (o aflurd it to any but the favuritc of the day. 

Joitnny, .VO far us wc knew him (I mcdille not with his domestic 
character), was a caricature of Bjron's hero, ‘ hoin with one virtue 
and a thousand ctiincs.' Tiiat one virtue w'as interest. The 
crimcs,~cvery iinaginahle offence, against the duties and dignity 
of his situation. 

People in after life seem to forget (he keen indignation and con- 
tcmjit, with wfiicli in tlirir younger days they iiad ci'ntemplatf'd 
iiijnslice ;—the proud I’celiiig of defiance (hat took possession of tl cir 
hearts, when wronged hy one out of reach of their retiibutioii. Tlicy 
otherwise would not surely treat tie young and su.vceptii)le, as 
though they were without (he pale of those ohligatioiis. innial and 
conwnlioiial, wiiirh protect the society of gcnllenuui. 'I here is not 
in mv estimation half the crime, hceau-ve nor half the ciucltv, of 
exercising npprr.ssioti upon him who.se ft clings inlticour-e with the 
world has lilnutfd, that there is in hehaving thus, to one yet happy 
under a lair opinion of human nature, and longing to love and reve- 
renre all in aiidiorit V above liim. To the foimer no new les.son of 
humiliation is conveyed : the young heart of the latter .swells to 
bursting beneath this disappoiotment of liis ardent auticipations, this 
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mockery of his sense of justice. Johnny nvas constitutionslly unjust; 
to him merit wns a neutral attribute. Hs raiijjerl the catlefs into 
three classes similar to those adopted by Pope in his clas.siticnfion 
of women: the black, brown, and fair, d’o be a piimn iavorite, 
tliat is to be fiist in drnwinpf, ii was necessary to have a fair com- 
previon, blue eyes, and reornlar features. To be at the bottom 
of liic el.isR, it was oulv needful !o be ebirnsv in han'>‘in<'' on 
bis pijiflall, .Si) as to be detected, or suspected of such trea¬ 
sonable conduct. Now, to llie first of these recnnimendations I had 
no preloii.sion: I was an us’ly, little fellfiw (I hare orown grentlv, Mr. 
Editor since then), willi features r^rowinpr nil kinds of wavs like the 
bristles of an electrified porcupine; and. somehow or other, al'honofli I 
was the quietest and most inoll'ensive lad at the place. Johnny scerned 
to delect inf uiliv( !y the thorough contcmjjt I Iclt for his character. 
ITe ncrer got over his haired to me. As for rnysflf, when 1 found 
that justice was not to l)e had, I revengrd myself, by drawing for a 
cadet nearly tnenty .steps above me in the- elas.s ; and stealing my 
own ibawiiigs whem ver I could lay hamis iij)on lliern, for the satis¬ 
faction of my friends. I wa^ Inlly satisfied when I heard mv own 
diawiiigs appl.Hided, iis the productions <if anotiicr, iUid (he cadet, to 
whom (hey weie attiibuicd placed in the situation, I felt proudly con- 
sions shoiihi be my own. 

I loved di.i'iiiig; I had a natural and an heredibny (aslu for it, 
fho’ I iiad iTcei\e{l almost no instinction. I ])atiied to be a jiiofi- 
cieiit; and, for the fiis' six montli.s, ue iiied myself in vain, to proenre 
a few hulls troin the professor. W^iicn icpealed leliisal iiafl roused 
my piide to aims ; I no longer ftlt the .slightest wish fur Joliiiuy's 
apinobation; iiultad, it would almost, have mollified my vaiiety, so 
utter was m\ contempt ol his npliiion. 

‘ Air. W ’ .said cadet Cribtree, tahing up to Jolinny a paper of 
straight slndies, carefully traced with a parallel riiier, ‘ i Haller my¬ 
self, I am improving Sir in (hawing and wlille Jid.-niiy was examin¬ 
ing his iinproveinent, he .slipped under the pieces of paper used for 
trying the reed pen, .several slips of similar size and appearance, but 
each lieai ing a living caricature of Johnny. 

' Indeed Sir,’ said Jolinny, * I can’t agree at all in your opinion. 
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These line!>. Sir, are all crookeil and not one of them parallel. Here, 
.Mr. Crabtree, lake it down and do it all over again. 1 never saw 
such sliuineiul lines in my life.’ 

‘ A piece of hand paper, if you please, Sir,' said Crabtree. 

Jol’.niiy dievv one out and piesented it. 

‘ Oil Sir’, said Ciablree, * there is a drawing upon this;’ turning 
the caiicatiire inil in Johnny’'^ tacc. Johnny ooloied op to the eyes, 
and alinojit choked v^illl pa‘>'-ioii. Hi* ioio the paper across-and 'Irew 
out another and another It »as only worse and worse ; tiie curica- 
ture.s incroiiscd in absindity as In* ptocreded. They were inimitably 
diaw-n by the utdui ky mortal, whom, for reasons oi Ins own, he had 
confined to stinight strokes, as they arc termed, more than a year. 
Johnny was now itiming with passion. ‘ (Jo to your place, Sir, you 
are tiic most impertinent cadet 1 ever saw and Crabtree retired in 
convulsiuns of laughter The moment it was perceived that Johnny’s 
blood wa.s up, the whole study was in a commotion. ^ <>o on, Johnny, 
well done Joliiiny ; at him again, Mr. Haw’ resounded from east to 
west, from poll to poll. 

* Silence at that end of .study ; silence, I say, silence !’ A most 
incessant din, a most intolerable hubbub. 

* Censor, carry my compliments to Dr. Gaffer, and tell him 1 wish to 
spe*ak to him irnmediately.’ 

In about ten minutes the door of the study opened niajestirally, and 
as majeslically sliutied in the colossal p'^rson offlie illustrious Gaffer. 

‘ Ifgh, Mr. Haw, il'gli, what is your plon.sure with me? 

* Indeed, Dr. Gaffer, 1 am plagued nut ot iny life, hy these vilininous 
cadets. It is not the wotk of a d ^y, but the practice of months and 
years tliut I cornjdaiti of; a ‘lysleiu of annoyance which will render it 
impo.ssihle for me to continue niy services to tlic institution.’ 

‘Ifgh, Mr. jRa'v, let us hear if you please what those annoy ances are.’ 

* Sir, they are manifold and nun)berles.s. On Tuesday last, when 1 
entered my gig, and was setting down to drive, I felt something very 
warm beneath me. I put my hand in tny pocket, and, Sir, T was glad 
enough to draw it out pretty quickly; would you believe it. Sir, 
some villain of a eadet;—yes Sir, I repeat it,’ said Johnny, trembling 
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with rag’e,'some villain of a cadet had filled my pocket with lice char¬ 
coal. Well Sir, I hadn't driven many miles before I felt the most 
excruciating' pricking on the other side. £ put my hand into the otlier 
pocket and the log of an old compass ran np mv nail,’ and hcre.£ohnriy 
(airly bnist into tears. ‘ Well Sir, I drove on and hail scarcclv orot 
outside (if the tovMi, nlien, in tuiiiiiicr .siidden'v to avoid a .scavenger’s 

r> 0 J r* 

cait, the V, heel ol mv iiig llew oil' dou'itlcss al the iiisli*nilion ol some 
vii'ainon.s cidel, and 1 w.is p IcUd, I v\as |n:chcd. Sir, a considerable 
di.stancc tliioiigli the air, into the inidsl ol the filth of tin- cart ; while 
llie cat U r, insuadid In ljang me ont, cuised my eyes for making such 
a .spl.isiiing in his poiridge as he called it.’ 

Even the heavy muscles of the Dnclor’s co-mlcnai'cc could not 
resist tills ludieruu.s recilal; lie i'gli’d and iigh’d, am) laised his thick 
cyebiovvs, and twinkled his little pig's eyes ; and, wlidc he did so, his 
form graduidly laded irem rny sight, and with ani- coiisistcn.';), which, 
however, Si^cined [leifeclly natural to me, 1 found myself suddenly in 
tiiC first class study, waiting the ajipruach of the Doctor. 


‘ Who'll go to the outer door, and look out for old GilTwill you, 
Dobson ?’ 

* That 1 will’ said I, and down I trudged. At the door 1 met little 
Sani M'alkiug at his usual quick pace from the mansion. 

* What are yon doing here, Mr. Dobson?’ 

‘ Wailing for the Doctor, Sir.' 

* You had belter return to your study.’ 

* Oh! no Sir, the Doctor wont be here for the next half hour.’ 

* You had better return however,’ persisted little Sam, sucking his 
tooth till he made it wlii.stle. 


Nevertheless £ gavenoliecd to what he said, and remained where 1 
was. At length, being weary of waiting, I thought I'd have a 
spree ; so riinning suddenly to the study door, £ half-opened it and 
sung out, ‘ GdV, Gaft'er’s coming,’ and then, waiting a few minutes to 
allow of his supposed approach, I suddenly threw the door wide 
open with a kick of my foot, and made another pause, aa if some- 
thing awful were coming: tiibn entering at a stately strut, I 
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advanced to the centre of the room, enjoying the silence which 
1 imagined I had created, and shouting in a stentorian tone, ' Gift', 
Gafter cuts and, seizing upon a couple of joint stools, iliitig liiom 
one after the other over mv licad. Bv this lime the silence hegan to 
puzzle and even to alarm me, and the kiiun ing sinilo on sevetal couti' 
(cnances .idiletl to my perplexity. 1 smldenly turned my t ies over 
my Itlt sho\ikler, and, to niy horror, my utter ania/.emenl, beheld 
little Sam .st'ate«l at the Doctoi'.s d- sh, lor nhoin he was ollii usfirtg, 
and looking on in full t’lijoj meiil ol my pei j/'exity. 1 '\.‘S absolutely 
petrified; a cold sneat stood upon my brow. It was such a sadden 
traiiK'lioii fiom the comic to tragedy. 1 he kind heailed little man, 
!,o«<■» er, ]ir\s*-od over this peocaddlo, for which, had it happened in 
presence of another profcs.sor, I .shoidil have foifeitcd my cunimissioti; 
and this was not the only act ot real and tiiie-hc-urt.d gciieio.si.} Cor 
which I had to thank this wnithy piokssor. dining mv u^idence at A. 

Ah ! kind and ni)ri'»!it Samni\, would that the piitionige of A, had 
resleil upon my slionlders ; ti.ou .shouhl.st, long since, lime heen 
rewarded according to thy mcni.s, with the head proh'i-soisliip of the 
collei;e. 'I'liou wcit e\er respected and beloved, becaii-sc thou wert 
truly respectable and wortby : and as .soon would any cadet have 
thought of paiting with his best bczacker as of oll'i ritig thee any in* 
suits to thy feelings, or tliinc autlioiity. \\ liut if we did di.ninish tiij 
rightInl name of Samuel and call thee familiarly Sam and Sammy ? 
Thou wouldsl little gindge this unwarranted freedom, coiddst thou 
read all the kind and afTectionate thouglits which come coupled with 
tlie name, over the remembrance of thine ancient pupils. \Vc took 
the same liberty wit'i tliinc honorable colleague, Joseph, professor of 
fortification, whom none ever knew but to honor and respect; and 
who would not esteem any peculiarity a distinction, whicli was shared 
in f'elIow.ship with Joe ? Boys must and will he boys. I'hcy 
roust have a vent for their exuberant spirits, and none better (ban 
tho.se knew to distinguish between mirtbfnl and malicious miscliief. 

1 praisc lliy kindncii.s ef lieait, but niucb more thine iullexible 
integrity. I would have scorned to own my promotion to the first, 
the second was all tliat a lad of proper feeling could require ; and, 
though it was iio more than he had a right to demand, yet, alas ! it 
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Avas much more than he had any roason to expect. Had I continued 
under thy tuition during the whole term of my cadetship, I should 
not have indig'nantly converted my Hutton into a Horace, nor Yih 
Kahftnie into a carpenter’s work-shop. Ihit pride in my day was as 
losing- a concern, as principle, at tliat academy ; and he who could 
neither wag his tail and purr against the leg of the odoriferous 
Wijjjer ; nor condescend to rise by snji^iggled talents ; nor hear 
without indignation to see the fawner get the mastery of the honest; 
sucli an one should never have entered A. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. I fancied myself 
walking in the wilderness, as it was called, of A. The high trees 
arching above me and standing in columns around ; the daffodils 
and cowslips springing at my feet: the grove resounding with tho 
most musical of shouts ; the cawing of the venerable tenants of the 
rookery. But these were not the only ciiarms. There was another 
to which all were subservient, and which lent grace niid hcaiity to .tII. 
Upon my arm tlicro hung a young and graceful form, the fairy visit¬ 
ant of my lonely dreams. We walked and talked, l)ut it was not of 
love. What we felt was beywnd the power of language ; hut 
when her dark eyes were turned upon mine, and her light ringlets 
were to.ssed by the breeze around my slioulder, I would not have 
exchanged the language of those eyes and the soft touch of those 
ringlets of gold to have been the author of Cltilde Ifarold. 

I marvelled at the accomplishment of my early hopes. I felt per¬ 
suaded, that this bliss was too intense for reality; and, yet, even a 
vision so lleclyig wras worth long years of anxious hope or restless 
repining. I stooped to gather a snowy blossom, which had long been 
my emblem of the fair creature beside me. I ro.se to present it to her 
I loved ;—hut site was no more in the walks of the wilderness. 1 
run round every familiar haunt; the grove rc-cchoed to my cry. £ 
called upon the trees and the flowers to restore me my love; but 
they stood silent and listless around me. At a sudden turning in one 
of the thickets, I heard the sound of a hoc ; now at least 1 should 
gain information. It was gentle Petor trimming, according to wont, 
the borders of his favorite avenue. 

K 
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‘ Petor’ 1 exclaimed, liave you seen a fair creaiurc pass by, with 
tlie step and of an angel V 

‘ Mistor Angelo, 1 did sec, von half hour ago: he was go, towards 
de town! 

‘ My good Petor, it is not Mr. Angelo tliat I want, but a bcauti- 4 
ful young female, who vanished from me as I bent to pull a snowdrop. 

* 1 did see von female too. She did combe to complain that the 
cadets do steal her walnuts,’ replied Petor, leaning with both hands 
upon his hoe. ' But she was not loike Mr. Angelo.’ 

‘ And which way did she go ?' 

' 1 did sec her cloiinb, cloimb, cloimhliiig up de tir tree.’ 

* Then I’ll be after her in a jitfy,' and up I sprang, hand over hand, 
and foot over foot, to the very summit of the lofty pine. At the summit 
I gazed around, but the object of my search was no where Visible. 

1 f )uiul myself girt with a complete village of rooks nests, the elders 
of which were cawing around and pouncing upon me, and had made 
vociferous objections to my upwai'd progress. 

Gradually the intensity of my first disappointment wore away, and 
not lung after 1 found myself, pouc! ing the young rooks for a rook 
pic, «)S hard as my hands could move. 

‘ ifgii, Ifgh,’ shouted a voice from below; ' what cadet is that iii 
the pine ?’ 

‘ What, old Giff, arc you there again T I answered hurling down at 
the same time a young unfledged rook with excellent aim. 

The young flabby creature, all throat aud bowels, guided doubt> 
lcs.s by the attraction of affinity, fell squash in tlie Doctor’s face, 
compiclciy covering my descent from the pine, with my pockets and 
the breast of my coat filled with the delicate spoils. Placing my 
yellow foolscap over my face, I ran like a wild tiling past poor inno¬ 
cent Petor, who exclaimed in amazement at the rapidity of my flight 
and the obliteration of my physiognomy. 

‘ All! there goes de angel, what Mr. fiobson was look for.’ 

Gentle and inuoOent Petor! Thou didst possess many a virtue, 
which I fear is uot destined ever to find existence in song. Methinks, 

I yet behold thy tall spare figure, thy grey hair and eyes, and brows 
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of deepest black. Thy lengthy coantenanco and under lip, what 
did project, with no intention of meeting thine unsocial nose half 
way. Thou wert a fair compound of astuciousness and sim¬ 
plicity, of gentleness and firmness, of meekness and spirit. 1 
did ever venerate thee, Petor; albeit thou wert a little yellow like 
unto von Silkworm preparing to spin. Thy virtues were many, 
gentle Petor, yet wert not thou quite fitt(^ to rule us uproarious 
dogs. Dost thou remember von cadet, that did wait till thy 
long mouth was opened in amazement tliat he might toss then - 
into a handful of walnut shells? Dost thou remember another 
that did shut up a jackass in thine own peculiar seat, and take 
up to him his Frencli theme for correction. And dost thou recol¬ 
lect how meekly thou didst ehtreat to ‘ let the pauvre aniiualc 
go.’ b’or my part I could as soon liavc ofl’ercd insult to a parent as 
have trespassed against those oddities of thine which thy goodness 
rendered respectable ; and even they, who could not resist tiie temp 
tation to torment, would have scorned to ofler thee a real injury. 

There is one of tliy name in Calcutta,—but he doth sell implements 
of distinction. Tliou did’st deal ip wine ‘ by dc single hotel, or by de 
douzaine.’ But now, alack the day, thou art gathered to thy fathers, 
laid up in the old binn amid the saw-dust and cobwebs ot bygone 
centuries. 

Another usurps thine oftice ; but is be worthy to succeed the sim¬ 
ple-minded Petor ? 

It was night, I was sitting on my bed in No. 4, sleeping room. 
II, was opposite me, and tlierc were some six or seven beds besides. 
As soon as we fteard Fetor’s step, approaching to remove our light; 
we all sat with one accord in our iiiglit shirts, cross-legged, each at 
the foot of bis bed ; with our bolsters stuck, like grenadier caps, up- 
• liwlit upon our beads, and folding our arms and composing our coun¬ 
tenances to the most perfect gravity, remained in deep silence with 
eyes fixed upon lector, like a ijuorum of Kangaroos. 

Petor entered, started, looked around him first at one then at 
another. He was completely bewildered, and the dead, deep silence 
bad an effect upon bis nerves j while we all stared umiicaiiiugly into 

K 2 
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his (u'^e. Tiic Hauls, whcu they pounced suddenly upon the Kom^n 
fathers, could nut have been more awe-struck. He thought, we weie 
all daft, or that he himself was laboring under a delusion. 

When lu* reached the centre of the room, lie faced about and walk¬ 
ed away in no slight trepidation. 

A heavier footstep was heard ; preceded by the sturdy corporal 
Dodd, a thick dark vulgaf> figure entered ; his face pitted, in a pitia¬ 
ble manner, by the small pox, and bearing in its coarse features the 
promise of a certain good nature, ruled by the most complete selliish- 
tiess and inclining the possessor to certain smaking acts of kindness 
towards llinsc who could cringe for it, and the most blas'ish submis¬ 
sion to any capable of furthering his interests. Who does not know 
Pullie Wujjer with his bow legs and broad belly, and broader .Scoloii 
accent? liis belly was like neitber Caller's nor Johnny's. 1 really 
think 1 must write a chapter upon bellies, 

GilT’s was a royal, a worshipful belly ; it was not stuifed wholly 
with the good things of the earth, the fat of the land, like an aider- 
man’s. I am cotndneed that had a direct incision been made, a tun¬ 
nel bored through it, great part of''tlie contents would have whistled 
forth in the shape ofsell'-conccit and importance. Such a belly is worth 
a kingdom. The sipahis of Bengal would have worshipped and 
poured red paint upon it. 

Johnny’s, on the other hand, was a most undignilled corporation. 
It^as not the shape of a parabola ; it commenced at his ciiln and 
sloped in an awkward curve to its termination. It wa.s a hard, 
narrow', disreputable excrescence, such as is to ])e met with on 
but one class of persons, and to that class .Tolinny belonged. 
Now Pullie Wujjer’s belly was another thing allogelher. It 
had not the majestic swell and proportions of GilF's, nor the 
simpleton curve of Johnny. It was a broad, substantial, light 
agglomeration of i)owels, whoso principal feature was coarseness 
and vulgarity. Tiie dimensions were considerable, for when 
its master wore tights, the watch chain dangled many inches 
over the zenith of his toes. Yet it made no show, no noise in the 
world. It might have belonged to an ironmonger, or a manufac- 
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lurer of patent snulF. Indeed there was some story about a little 
shop for ‘ tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff, at Aberdeen’ upon which it 
formed a fair commentary. 

Pullie Wiijjer, then, advanced like a pair of calibre compasses 
up the room toward the candle. \Vc observed him change color a 
liltje at the unwonted sight around him. Mowever, he pcrsi.sted in 
his purpose, and was cIo.se upon the last ^ed, when corporal Dodd, 
seizing in hi.s muscular fist the handle of tlie brass candlestick, which 
we had just brought almost to a red heat, let it drop like a hot pota- 
toe ; and, lifting up his left leg, doused the thumb and finger of his 
right hand into his mouth. "I'his was too much. The silence was 
already giving way to the musick of bezacks. In another moment 
they miglit be ringing against his head. I'urning tail with more 
dexterity than was to be expected from his clumsy figure, he had 
reached the door in no time, when H. screamed out, ‘ That's right, 
Wujjer! scamper off, for you stink most woefully.’ 

Pullie’s blood was up. He strode back to II.’s bed, exclaiming : 

* I stink, do I, Mr. H ?’ 

* Yon stink!’ said II. in pretended astonishment. * I said that 
Wujjer stunk, and he does stiulftuo most awfully,’ aud here II. held 
fast his own nose. 

Now, in order to annoy Pullie, a large Newfoundland dog, that 
was alvvay.s about the place, had been baptized Wuj'jer ; and as Pullie 
had a natural dislike to appropriate this soubriquet, it afforded fre¬ 
quent opportunity of annoyance. 

‘ Who is Wujjer, then?’ said Pully. 

‘ Lauk Sir, don’t you know who Wujjer is? Wujjer, why he’.s 
Wujjer, aud a^irty beast he is too,’ * I know,’ said Pullie, almost 
suffocated with fury, ‘ who you mean Mr. H. You call me Wujjcr ; 
you know you do.’ 

‘What, do you stink then ? Sir!’ 

' I don’t stink. Sir; but you know very well that you mean me by 
Wujjer, but I'll have satisfaction,’ and off trudged Pullie. He had 
scarcely, however, reached the door, when H. shouted out again. 

' Wujjer, you dirty beast, come back, aud I’ll knock you down !’ 

Back came Pullie fuming with rage, while the room shook with 
our laughter. 
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* Now Mr. H. get out of bed and knock me down as you pro¬ 
mised.’ 

‘ Knock you down,’ said H. applying his hand to stop his nostril. 
‘ Knock yo« down. It was Wiijjer 1 said I would knock down, and 
so I will.’ 

Pullie was almost beside himself. He knew that if he but lifted 
a hand, all was over with him. He walked toward the door amid 
a general hiss, and ere he donld reach it, the bez’acks were flying, 
and the bolsters whistling around him. 

That night when Pullie retired to rest in his small bed-room, open¬ 
ing into a dormitory occupied by the cadets, all his late grievances 
were rankling in his broad belly. With candle in his left hand, ho 
was stepping across the threshold of the door which he had 
pushed open with his right; when some huge monster or devil incar¬ 
nate uttering a mighty yell, sprang with its fore-feet upon his shoulders, 
extinguishing his ligiit and stretching him in the most helpless man¬ 
ner flat upon his back, where he lay like Falstafl’, afraid to stir a limb, 
and sliivering so with terror as to communicate the vibration to tliu 
boards of the floor. The terrible monster passing on, was heard for 
several minutes scampering along the intricate passages and even¬ 
tually down stairs. Pullie now begau to breathe. Collecting 
himself together, he found there was no material mischief done. 
He even ventured to groan ; a symptom of returning animation 
which was hailed with bursts of laughter by the mischievous cadets. 
They had shut up in his room the large dog Wnjjer who, being 
Iicurtily sick of the confinement, took the first opportunity of eflcctiug 
an escape. 

It is not always easy in our dreams to ascertain the source of our 
information upon past or passing events. We seem to possess a cer¬ 
tain ubiquity of presence and uiiiversatility of person, which enables 
us to penetrate distant and differing scenes, that are passing at 
the same moment. Such was the case in the present instance. 1 
seemed intuitively to understand tliat which 1 had not personally 
witnessed, without at any time losing sight of my own identity, 

1 was now walking along the bunks of the Coldstream as it is 
termed a lung pool of the clearest water, girt on two sides by an 
avenue of horse chesimts. Many a pleasant hour have J spent in 
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this interesting spot, watching carelessly the dancing sunbeams 
as they streamed upon the sombre mirror beneath ; or the light 
skim of the swallow, dimpling its else uiirullled surface, or the plash 
ot the water rat as he dived to his subterranean dwelling. The- 
silence charmed but not broken by the distant murmurs of the cricket¬ 
ers in the park, or the peaceful lowing of cattle in the adjoining 
meadows. 9 

1 had taken up existence in one uf these peaceful moments, and 
was thinking of home and friends and future prospects ; a vision into 
which the realities of a second lieutenant's lot found no admittance. 

Anon 1 was transferred to a lovely spot in the Addington Hilis ; 
the side of a coomb or abrupt valley formed by the junction of two 
swelling heights. The stream tliat ran below was shadowed toward 
my left with a coppice of hazel, where often I have resorted to fill 
my pockets with nuts: but the wood, as the hill rose, acquired more 
importance, and was bounded, opposite my position, by an elegant 
gateway: rabbits and other wild animals were playing upon the 
swelling, grassy slope, in front; ^d the heather was blooming around 
me—scented with the breath of freedom, of which it has ever seemed 
to me an emblem. ' And this lovely domain,* 1 mentally exclaimed, 

^ once belonged to my ancestor.’ A fairer spot could scarcely have 
fallen into worthier hands, nor could the heart desire a scene more- 
suited to the retirement of the office he filled. This is a little para¬ 
dise in the midst of a wilderness, not a wilderness of desolation, but 
one of ever new interest and delight. Worthy progenitor of the Bob- 
sons! light lie tjjc turf o’er thy noble breast, and tranquil be the slum¬ 
bers of the upright in heart. The course of thy life on earth was as that 
of the majestic bark, armed with the thunders of power, yet more 
delighting to convey to the children of men, the wealth and deliglits 
' and knowledge of distant lands; respected where’er its bright prow 
walks the multitudinous waves of the ocean, and hailed as a 
blessing when its lofty sails^ rise upon the yet distant line of the 
horizon—little, perchance, didst thou deem that thy memory would 
ever be eulogized by a cadet of the Hon’blc Company’s army, or that 
an Honorable Company of merchants would ever exist as Lords 
Paramount of the East. 
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Again the scene changed. The heather beneath me was convert¬ 
ed into a strong railing, painted blue, upon which 1 was seated, 
dangling my heels and leaning indolently forward, a fearful precipice 
paved with flint stones being behind. Many there are who recollect 
this old railing, which, in ancient days, divided the court yard into two 
portions, an upper and a ]ower, running half way across the enclo¬ 
sure, from the shoe room\oward the tailor’s shop. The use of the 
railing was to prevent accident.^ from the perpendicular fall of the 
pavement at the shoe room, from whence the diflercncc of elevation of 
the upper and lower portions aradually sloped away. 

I'hi^ was a favorite basking spot ; and here I hung enjoying the 
sunshine, and tossing now and then a small pebble at some passing 
probo. Suddenly I felt a pull from behind. I lost my balance, I 
was falling head foremost, backwards, upon the hard pavement. 
The agony of the moment vras dreadful; in the midst of my lapse I 
just caught a glimpse of the perpetrator mother O—11—p. 

I panted, T would have shrieked with terror. Suddenly the bonds 
of sleep were burst. In a single moment my fancy had retraced the 
thousands of miles that separate me€rom my native land. I opened 
my eyes; the moonshie still sat before me, grave as an opossum in 
labor. 

* Moon.sbie,’ said I, rubbing my eyes, * have I really been asleep ? 
How long ?’ 

* The dogstars of your slave’s contentment were eclipsed ; just ten 
pulls of the punkah.’ 

I repeat this, Mr. Editor, for two reasons. I will prove to you 
that [ may, with a light conscience, denounce all lourgers ; .md it is 
the prettiest compliment ever paid to my eyes, excepting always that 
which they received during my courtship of Biddy Sweetlip’s, the 
apothecary’s widow. 

* Jeddy,’ says she, * how handsome you look. Your eyes sparkle 
like emeralds!’ Nevertheless the wicked wench was married six 
months after, Sir,—1 blush to mention it,—to a tailor. I could have 
forgiven any thing else. Sir. Yes Sir, any thing but a tailor. And 
I, a second lieutenant of artillery ! 

Yonr most obedient servant. 


JTEDEDlAll BOBSON. 
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In consequence of our remarks in a late number of tbia Journal upon 
the appointment of Lieutenant*Golonel-Sir Henry Bethune to the rank 
of Majur-General in Asia, we have received communications respecting 
the career and pretensions of that officer, which, while they do not 
remove the objection to the extension of his rank over the VihoU continent 
of Asia, to the supercession of so many and so distin^^iuished senior 
officers, certainly justify a large share of favour to the individual 
officer on the score of zeal, ability, and special services. 

Sir Henry's change of name from Lindesay to Bethune has puzzled 
many wlio, under the former surname, would have recognized an ** active 
and intelligent partisan’* during the earlier struggles between Persia 
and Russia, and a zealous and successful military leader, as well as 
diplomatic agent, in more recent times, it is the misfortune, however, 
of officers employed on detached and remote services to find, as in the 
present case, that Fame, howevembusy with their deeds on the spot, hss 
not been equally trumpet-tongued in publishing their renown at home. 

Some twenty-five years back Captain, or Lieut. Lindesay, then of the 
Company’s Horse Artillery, was sent to drill and organize the Artillery 
of Abbas Mirza, the late Crown Prince of Per3ia.f The talent and resolu¬ 
tion he exhibited in the execution of this duty, and his dashing conduct 
upon all occasions, gained him the highest consideration in Persia, Tha 
following trait would alone justify this reputation:—During hostilities 
between Russia and the latter country, before the peace negociated by 
Sir Gore Ouseley, the Russians had, on one occasion, surprised the 
Persian camp during the absence, on a sporting excursion, of the Prince, 
who, with nis staff and suite, had also taken the artillery horses to 
beat for game.* Lindesay, on his return, seeing with his glass h s six 
brass guns ranged in front of the enemy’s lines, instantly harnessed his 
horses, and, galloping across the intervening plun through the hostile 
advanced posts, cut down the gnards and brought off the guns in tha 
face of the whole Russian camp. This is the secret of his removal front 
Kalisch last autumn. . 

On the demise, in 18^4, of Futeh Ali, the late Shah of Persia, and 
father of Abbas Mirza, whose dissolution bad preceded his own, the eotl 
of the latter, Mohamed Mirza, having been proclaimed as the legitinata 
successor of his grandfather, was opposed by his uncles.; and the contest 
for the throne was decided by the Military operations of Sir Henry 
Lindesay, now Bethune, who, in anticipation of a struggle, had returned 
to Persia in the early part of that year, and was mainly instrumental in, 
•ecuring his inheritance to, the present Shah, and thus forwarding the 
interests of Great Britain in that quarter. 
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In the interval of his Persian service. Sir Henry had succeeded to a 
considerable fortune, for which he had changed his name, and bad, 
moreover, married; yet with every inducement to domestic ease, and-in 
the possession of ample means, he is again led to the East in quest of 
the * bubble reputation/ 

It is at all times to ns a most agreeable office tb dissipate prejudice 
and chronicle desert n-herever it may really exist. In placing the claims 
and services of Sir Henry Xlethune in their proper light before the eyes 
of his comrades, we do justice to both—for the case was certainly calcu¬ 
lated to excite both surprise and jealousy; but the latter feeling ccasCs 
to exist in the British Service when good grounds are shown for indivi- 
dual distinction. We heartily wish the principle were more extensively 
acteci upon. 

The following extracts from documents before us serve to illustrate the 
subject of the foregoing remarks, and are intrinsically curious. The 
Persians, though proverbially magniloquent, are evidently acquainted 
with the true springs of good and faithful service—Honour and Keward. 

Extract of a letter from Sir John Campbell, Envoy to the Pi^rsian Court, 
dated Tabreez CTauris), August 10, 18J4:— 

In the present important crisis of affairs, when thearriral of Sir Henry 
bad been hailed with so much delight in the Courts of Tehraun aitd 
Tabreez, where his reputation as a soldier was equally appreciated aqd 
known, and had elicited from all the members of the Administration and 
the Army such public and spontaneous manifestations of pleasure, and 
was regarded as a strong testimonial iVom the British Goverment, it was 
essentially necessary that he should, if possible, he kept in the country.* 

His former career in Persia was with the Artillery, a corps exclusively 
formed by himself, in which he had on many occasions distinguished 
himself in the field, and rendered important services to the Prince Royal, 
as Abbas Mirza; and it must, in justice to Sir Henr)’, be admitted, that it 
was to the system thus introduced that the late Abbas Mirza was chieily 
indebted fur his successes in Khorassan. 

It had been the wish of the present heir-apparent, Mohamed, fre¬ 
quently expressed to myself and others, that Sir Henry Bethiine should 
again assume the command of the Artillery, which was now in a very 
disorganized state, but delicacy to the officer, whom-^is Lordship in 
Council had deputed for this duty, prompted Sir Henry to decline; 
and when subsequent propositions were made, assigning to him 
ft more extensive command, 1 found it impossible to' listen to or 
encourage them, as they would have interfered with the charge in- 
^trusted to Colonel Passmore, and been at varience with the intentions 
of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council. The 
Artillery was frittered away in detachments over various parts of the 
Country, so that the command of the portion now at Tabreez was small, 
and consequent! V far inferior as a command to that formerly held by Sir 
Henry under other officers, after whose departure from Persia be was 
himself in the situation now held by Colonel Passmore. 

Vnder these circumstances, therefore. Sir H. Bethune was desirous of 
returning to England. Such a measure would have been directly opposed 
to the wishes of his Majesty's Government, detrimental to the public in- 
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terests, and injurious to the cause of the Prince Royal, who entertains 
great hopes from, and reposes implicit reliance on, the zeal and exertions 
of this officer,, whose practical knowledge of the Persian character, and 
whose disposition and abilities, experience has shown, so ably adapted 
him for the service. 

• In a true spirit of cordiality, therefore, towards myself, in order to second 
the efforts 1 was making to effect the speedy organization of a small 
body of troops to meet any contingency; d^irous also to meet the wishes 
of the British Government, and those of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Royal, jointly with those of the Kaim Mukam, and the native officers who 
had formerly served under his command, many of whom had now attained 
high rank. Sir Henry Bethune, in the most obliging manner, consented 
to take a trifling command, and placed himself under the orders of Co 
loncl Passmore as a temporary arrangement, with the hope of thus acting 
in concordance with the views of the British Government, and in a maa« 
ner most conducive to the public interest. 

From a letter dated Teheran, December 22,1834, which was given in 
the St. Petersburg Gazette 

Mohammed Shah*s success was greatly owijig to lijs having the army 
in his favour disciplined under British officers. Great praise is due to 
Sir Henry Bethune, who commanded the advanced-guard of the King’g 
army. By his extraordinary activity, he tnay be said to have drggpei.the 
^RTiny after him. His very name bad become a bugbear in the opposing 
^ army, and Zulli Sultan had set a price of 4000 tomauns on his bead. 

The distinguished part he took,gtnd the services he rendered previous 
to the Shah's triumphant entry into Teheran, as well as on that occasion, 
Were handsomely acknowledged by his elevation to the rank of Master* 
Genera) of the Artillery, conveyed to Sir Henry through a firman under 
the Shah’s hand and seal, of which the following is a copy, together with 
the letter accompanying it from the British Envoy 

Teheran, 30th Dec., 1334. 

Sir,—I am commanded by his Majesty Mohammed Shah to transmit 
to you the accompan]riiig firman, as a oartial acknowledgment of his 
feelings for the services you have renderea, and in doing so it is my duty 
to submit the eypression of my thanks for the able assistance you have 
afforded towards the successful accomplishment of an enterprise to which 
the British Government attach so much importance, and in which they 
have raanilFestrd so deep an interest. The intelligence will be received by 
the British Cabinet with the most lively satisfaction, and the proofs you 
have given of your zeal will already have beea anticipated by those whp , 
reposed confidence in your exertions. 

The vigour and promptitude, with which you have conducted (ho * 
operations intrusted to you, is such as you uniformly adopted during 

J our former military careef^ in Persia; and the British qame and charaetv 
ave an accession of strength from the judgment you have displayed 'at 
the present crisis, and fh>m the satisfaction you have given to all tholo 
, with whom you have come in contact. 

I have honour to be, Sir, ike. 
... JoHM Cakpbbu^ Envoy. 
-b9 
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' Translation of a firman addressed by bis Majesty Moliammed Shab, to 
Lientenant-Colonel Sir Henry Betbune, K. L. S 

(Seal of Mohammed Sbab) 

It is ordered that the royal consideration which has been displayed to¬ 
wards the high in dignity and rank, the wise and prudent, the zealous and 
brave, the sincere and devoted, the great amongst Chrisiirns, Sir Henry 
Bcthune (descended from the Liudesays) is now increased, and in rewaid 
for the devotedness and zeaiJjWhich he has shown in our service, he is 
exalted to the distingnished rank, to the honour and dignity of Qeneral 
and Ameer i-Toop Khana (Master-General of Artillery of our army) ; 
and as our recollection of his former services has been thus shown, it is 
now necessary that he perform with greater zeal whatever may be in his 
power to contribute to our good, whether this he whi e on actual service, 
or while stationary during the night or day ; that he he not an instant 
absent from the great duties intrusted to him, and that he give all his 
attention and even his life to them, that by the increase of his services to 
us our gifts may more flow towards liirii; and let it be well understood, 
for these reasons, and with these views, the above rank has been confer¬ 
red, and that he has received the hon< ur and respect commensurate with 
the high office that has been bestowed. 

Let the Moustoofies (Secretaries) register this firman in the royal 
archives, and tl at its contents may be published. 

Given in the month Ramazan, 12.50 (January, 1835). 

lYanslated by J. R. Riacli, attached to the Persian Mission. 

J. N. Campbell, Envoy. 

Translation of a firman addressed by his Majesty the Shah to Sir 
Henry Bethune 

Be it known to Sir Henry Bethune, late Lindesay, distinguished by our 
royal consideration, that the former services of the high in rank, and his 
performances while in the employ of the late Prince Royal, have not 
escaped our recollection, and they had been already appreciated, but 
those services which he had rendered us on the present occasion, subse¬ 
quently to the death of the late . King, and the ability he ha.s evinced 
since our departure from labreez up to the date of our arrival; bis e\er- 
tions in the conduct of all duties connected with the corps of Artillery, as 
well as all those which devolved upon him wbde commanding the victo¬ 
rious troops in advance, surpass all he has previously performed, and 
our satisfacton and good will to him are thereby increased a thousand 
fold. We have, therefore, issued this royal finnan as a mark of our 
especial favour, and in order to assure him that we shall ever bear in 
mind the claims to which his good deeds have entitled him. 

Shirk Strahtan (Sealed and Signed) 

Mohammed Sham. 

Nor was this the only mork of distinction and favour conferred upon 
Sir Henry in return for his^seri'ices f for, in a postscript to the firman, 
the Shah desired him to choose the best Arab horse in his stables. This 
bHng done, his Majesty mounted the fiery, animal* rode him into 
Xsberan, then dismounted, and presented him to Sir Henry. 
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The ministers and influential persons about the Court, on hearing of 
the Shah’s gift, assembled to petition his Majesty not to allovr so famed a 
horse to leave the ro)'al stud. The King answered, that however valuable, 
he would rather lose fifty such horses, if they could be found, than Sir 
Henry should be disappointed. 

The following extracts from letters from Persia, together with letters 
from the Shah to the King of England, will show the manner in which 
Sir Henry’s conquests were appreciated.« Extract of a letter from 
Persia ;— “ * 

Great is the name of Lindesay in this country, and great ought it to be, 
for certainly he was just formed for service in Persia, in troubled times 
like these. The confidence the soldiers have in him is quite wonderful, 
and all classes talk of him as if there never had appeared on earth before 
so irresistible a conqueror. 

Extract of a letter from Sir John C.-irapbell, Envoy at the Court of 
Persia, to the Right Honourable I^rd Ellenborough, President of the 
Board of Control, dated Teheran, May 6th: 

It was the unbounded confidence reposed in Sir Henry Bethune by the 
Persian government, and by the military of all classes, the fame which he 
had acquired during his former services in Persia, the very extraodinary 
influence of his name and reputation, his knowledge of the language and 
of the habits of the people (advantages which Colonel Passmore, so lately 
arrived in Persia, could not possiblv be supposed to possess), which 
rendered it an imperatii'e duty in me, during a period so critical to Persia 
and to Mohammed Shah, to accede to the wish of his Majesty and his 
court, that the direction of all hostile operations should he intrusted to 
this officer: the successful result, beyond svliat could possibly have been 
anticipated, has clearly proved the advantage uf the measure. 

(Signed) J. N. Campbell, Envoy- 

Extract from a letter of Sir John Cam])bcll, to the Court of East India 
Directors, dated Teheran, Hist Dec., 1834 :— 

To all the British officers serving in Persia, my thanks are doe for the 
readiness they have shown on all occasionassist me. I am under 
special obligations to the seal of Sir Henry B([Hpne, 'who, in the course of 
his operations whilst in command of the in advance, has ever given 
the most perfect satisfaction to his Majesty as well as to myself. 

(Signed) J. N. Campbell. 

Extract of a letter dated Teheran, April 30,183-5, from Sir John Camp- 
bell, toW. H.Macnaught<-n, Esq., at Fort William : 

The object for which LieutenanLColonel Sir Henry Bethiine was sent 
to Persia by the British Government having been now most fully explained 
and satisfactorily accomplished, and that officer having solicited pertnis-' 
sion to return to England, his majesty the Shah has, with very flattering 
expressions of the important services he has rendered, and regrets at the 
prospect of his leaving the country, been pleased to accede to his request 
and I have this day dispatched a letter to him to this effect. I cannot 
but congratulate my government upon this speedy and satisfactory termi¬ 
nation of .hostilities in a quarter (the south) where so much opposition 
might have been miticipatea, for nodoubt can be entertained of the friendly 
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intent'ons of various chiefs towards the Finnan Firma, who had actually 
put in motion their troops to assist him, an object early frustrated by tha 
opportune arrival at Shiraz of the army under the command of Sir Henry 
Bethune. It is due to this officer to state that his name still appears to 
have throiijjliout this country a sort of m >gical indueiice. His fame spread 
with wonderful rapidity, and has certainly pro<luced a most beneficial 
end sinf^ular effect on the provinces through which he had passed, or was 
About to enter; and none of the Shah’s enemies, whose ])i'etensinns were 
bi^^h and whose assertions wetK bold and revolutionary, seemed disposed 
to venture upon the chance of a decisive action with him, which they 
doubtless would, have done had the troops been under Persian coaiinan'> 
ders. 

His mode of proceeding has been enersietic as well as conciliatory, and 
his efforts have been seconded by the British officers attached to his force. 
1 am happy to have it in my power to state, that, uwin^ to the snbordiiia’ 
tion preserved, little or no injury has been done to the country. Tlio 
ryots have appealed to him against the oppression of their own native 
authorities, and hnve duly appreciated the contrast between the conduct 
of an army marebin;; under British, and one marchin;; under native 
commanders ; and numberless letters and verses have been received by 
the Persian Government in praise of the Engfiiih name. 

(Signe ’) J. N. Campbell. Envoy. 

Translation of-a firman addressed by his Majesty Mohammed Shah to 
Sir Henry Bethune, K- L. S.:— 

The services of Sir Henry Bethune towards the Government of Persia 
have been evident to us from first to last, and have surpassed all others in 
his bravery in the field. We have, therefore, conferred upon him a 
Medal of Fidelity, with five others, in puce gold, as rewards for the ser¬ 
vices he has rendered. 

MEDALS. 

]at. For the Battle of Snltan Bood. 

2nd. For Services in LanUeran. ‘ 

3rd. For services on the banks of the Arras, and the reeoreryof 
ammunition frilllii. the enemy. 

4th. For services rendered from Tabreez to Teheran. 

fith. For servieces rendered during the campaign to Pars. 

6th. For fidelity. * 

In order that it may he known to all our «ervant8 that trouble in our 
service will meet with due reward, and services rendered will not be 
unrequited, it is commanded that our Moustoofies do register this firman 
in the records. . 

Sealed by Mohammed Shah. 

Translation of a letter from his majesty Mohammed Shah to his Most 
Gracious Majesty William IV.;— 

Let the mind of the Sovereign who is an ornament to his Government, 
pnd adorns the world, he informed, that the former services rendered by 
Sir Henry Bethune to the State of Persia have not been concealed from 
oar fortunate brother, and no doubt they have often reached the royal 
ear; in truth, his services and exertions hre manifest to both our States, 
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and especially in this empire. We have reason to he amply satisfied with 
them. It happily occurred that, last year, the above-mentioned officer 
arrived at the capital, when we bad newly arrived from Khorassan, and 
the late King, whose abode is in Paradise, transferred bis services to your 
friend. Whilst at Taljreer., he (Sir Henry Bethnne) besto^ved much 
labour on the Artillery and Arsenal, which he brought into good older; 
and he was witii us at the time of our advance from Tabreez, till our arri¬ 
val at the cafutal, in command of our advanced guard. Subsequently, when 
deputed to Kars, the services which he renjllered surpassed all other ser¬ 
vices,—and in such a maimer that in royal justice our desire to honour 
him has led us to be thus explicit on the suliject of his services, and to 
express to olir happy brother, without reserve, our entire satisfaction, 
and frankly to make known our wish that some rank 'may be conferred 
upon him by our royal brother, which, in the Knglish State, may des¬ 
cend lineally to hU posterity, and always remain in his family. 

Sealed by Moiiaumbo Shaci. 

July 2,1835. Translated by J, N. Campbell (Envoy). 

Sir Henry Bethnne returned to England September 22, 19.i5. Shortly 
after his arrival, he received the following letter from Lord Palmerston, 
dated 2^jd of October, 1835:— 

My dear Sir,—1 have great pleasure in informing yon that Lord 
Melbourne has taken the King’s pleasure for conferring upon you the 
honour of a baronetcy, as an acknowledgment of the brilliant and import¬ 
ant services which you have performed in Persia. 

My dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 
Palmerston. 

[United Servke Journal for May.] 


LIEUT. JONES vRRSus VEERASAWMY. 


We have copied from the Circulator of Monday last, a report of a 
case brought before the Magistrates at the Police Office on the preced¬ 
ing Friday by Lieut. Jones, Adjutant of 11. M, 63d Regiment, m 
which one V^erasawmy was charged with attempting to create dissatis¬ 
faction among the men of the Regiment, by persuading them that they 
were paying too high a price for the bread supplied to them by the pre¬ 
sent contractor, and in which attempt he succe ded to a certain extent, 
some of the men having, as a curious wdy of shewing their discontent, 
refused to make use of the bread so supplied—We are informed that the 
persuasions of their officers, that they had been imposed upon by the 
false representations of - Veerasawmy, soon induced the men to return to 
a sense of their duty. 

We believe it is generally known how small a matter is sufficient to 
excite a spirit of discontent among soldiers, especially where they bays 
litlle else to occupy their minds, and that nothing is more likely to create 
such a feeling, than the idea that they are made to pay too high a pHce 
for articles of food, and it is much to be regretted that there does not 
exist some summary mode of severeljr punishing an attempt like the pre- 
aent, which is liable to Be attended with such fatal consequeneea. 
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It is currently reported^ with what truth a very short time we imagine 
wiil shew, that the occurrence above alluded to, will lead to the removal 
of the Regiment to another station, which is the more to be regretted, as 
np to that time, from all we can learn, the state of discipline and general 
good conductor the men has been most exemjdaiy. 

* Police Office, Sept 2— Lient. Peyton Jones ai>peared at the Police 
OfTice on tliis flay and complained of one Vrerasawmy alias Thompson, 
stating that he deceived th^ men of H. M. 63d Regiment, liy promise 
ing to supply them with brean at one anna per pound, whereas bread 
was not procurable any where below one anna 8 jnce per lb.—In con¬ 
sequence of this deception, the men, who then a])peared at the Police 
Oliice belonging to H. M 63d Regiment, Private Willium Pierinin, 
and Robert Pardy, became dissatisfied, and Lieutenant Peyton Jones 
brought the prisoner, Veertisawmy, before the Police, that the Magis¬ 
trates might have punished that individual, his only object bei g to 
create dissatisfaction and confusion betweeu the officers and men of 
H. M. 63d Regiment. 

William Piermin being sworn—deposed that he is a Private of His 
Maje-sty’s 03d Regiment—that he knew defendant from the lime he 
first arrived in the country by the name of Tlioinpson—that lie knew 
him only by that name—that the defendant some tune after Octo¬ 
ber 1S34, was in the habit of supplying tlie Regiment with bread at 11 

S ice per pound—that a short time afterwards, in consequence of the 
read, that was supplied, not hcin.'of the very best kind, his contract 
with the Regiment ceased—that then another induiihial took up tho 
contract and supplied bread at one anna per pound—^This arrangement 
be said, continued from that time up to the end of last month (August), 
when he was informed that the price of bread was increased to 1 anna 
8 pice per pound, and that the men would thereafter be supplied with, 
bread at that rate—Billy, who, made up his mind to take a lonely walk 
about the Fort Square, had scarce advanced a few yards from the place he 
was firststanding, than Thompson addressed him and said that * if the 
men liked, he would supply them with bread at one anna per pound.* 
William Piermin al-o deposed that Thompson never desired or wished 
the men to complain, consequent on the price of bread charged to them 
having been increased to 1 anna 8 pice per [louud. 

Robert Pardy was called, and upon his being sworn, said that during 
the conversation above mentioned between William' Piermin and Thomp- 
soil, he was a centinel on guard, and stationed at such a distance from 
them as to be in hearing of the conversation that took place at the time. 

Oiir hero being called upon for his defence, said that he never 
held any conversation whatever with William Piermin—on the subject of 
simplyitig the Regiment with bread: besides, said he, how could any 
o#er to supply the men with l-read at one anna per pound have been 
made, when.be is no baker—^and never had a bakery of bis own in hie 
life—But it was very clear, from the evidence of William Piermin and 
Robert Pard}', that the conversation did actually take place : however, as 
far as that conversation went the Chief Magistrate saw nothing improper, 

' 'but it appeared to him that the defendant oi^ht to have addressed him- 
to the officers of the Regiment instead ofshe men, tendering to sup¬ 
ply the Regiment with bread; he having failed to do this—and as it 
'.appeared that his interference with thamsa l!i^.dlhj||ra^ed a feeling of ' 
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disgust in the Regiment to^vards the' officers, the Ma^strate directed 
him to enter into Bail himself in 700 Rupees and two Sureties in 350 
Rupees each—liable to be forfeited in the event of the defendant going 
into the Fort for once more in his life—until however, the Sureties requir¬ 
ed, were found, defendant was sent to the dwelling of the Moabites— 
William Piermin and Robert Pardy were discharged after being warned 
by the Magistrates, not to be again deceived in that way,* -^Madras Cir¬ 
culator, Sept. 5. 


1 

DESTRUCTION OF WULLY KHAN 



D Ills FOLLOWERS. 


nie advices from Persia, brought by the late arrivals, are not of much 
importance. A private letter notices merely the arrival of Mr. McNeil, 
Sir I fen ry Ellis’s successor at Tehran, and the continuation of peace 
throughout the country. 

Tlie roads from the capital to the southern provinces, which, during 
the hist two or three years of civil war, have been subject to the depre^ 

• dalions of a handit called Wully Khan, and were consequently closed for 
commercial purposes, have been phiccd in a state of security by the cap¬ 
ture of his stronghold and the destruction of himself and his followers. 
The following extract of a letter recently received from Col. Shee, Col. 
Passmore’s successor in the command of the llritish force in Persia, con¬ 
tains a short acount of the circumstances connected with the transac¬ 
tion. 

* We have just succeeded in cajituring the forts of Gul and Gulaub 

with the Shirauz force under the command of Ferooz Mirssa. On the 
5tli instant we encamped within eight miles of the fort, and I was sent 
to reconnoitre. I found the place completely invested by Ismail Khan 
Sirtcep, under whom there were about 1000 Tophanchees of the Mohom- 
cd Senuee tribe, together with 1200 iVrabs and Bossairee Tophanchees of 
Fare.* ,, 

- ‘‘.i 

* The Hill Fort of Gul and Gulaub is almost inaccessible, being com-- 
posed of three rocky hills rising perpendicular^ from 3 to 600 feet above 
the plain. On the south side runs the river Zorah, which is very deep 
and rapid; on the nortli are clusters or ranges of low chalky hills; to the 
southward and westward are mountains (rising perpendicularly fix>m the 
river) which completely command the forts; but owing to the enormous 
gullies and.deFp ravines by which they are broken, it is almost impossi- 
blc to get near the fort, even on foot, 'flie distance from the tops of 
these hills to the forts, is from 200 to 1000 yards and upwards. On 
these points our guards were entrenched and eilectiially prevented the. 

.^rebels from themselves. On the morning of the pth, after the 

guards were placed and a strong party of Sirbauz and Tophanchees had 
intrenched themselves on the opposite side of the river, which coniinand-. 
ed the hill, Ismail Khan determined to hazard an escalade, which was^' 
completely successful, and, at noon, the fortress was in' our^ssessionr'^ 
Of the 14 afen on the rock, 3 were killed and 4 wounded. On our side 
V2 Arabs were killed and 1 Sirbauz and 2 ..Vrabs wounded. Little or ng., 
V resistance was made, owing to the heavy fire that was kept up from the 
\ , c . ' 
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party on the opposite side of the river. This afiliur had the cood effect 
of aJarming the inhabitants of Giilaub, whose Riese showed a wish to 
treat i but Danker Khan still held resolutely out. On the 10th, I left 
camp with 300 Sirbauz. On my arrival I strengthened the guards round 
the forts, and at day-break Khoja Hoosin sent a message to say that if I 
wotdd insure his life and property he would come down and treat. I 
immediately wrote a promise of protection, and he arrived. It was then 
arranged that he shoidd admit 200 Tophanchces into Gulaub, which was 
effected with the greatest difficulty before midnight.* 

'The next day the guards were strengthened and every preparation 
was made to escalade the foit of Gul at day break; when at p. u. the 
hea\'y firing of the guards announced the attempt of the rebels to escape, 
and shortly after I received the report of Danker Khan's capture. The 
scene that ensued can only be imagined. The fort was immediately 
ascended by the whole of the Sirbauz and Zoom, and the women preci¬ 
pitated themselves from the rock rather than fall into the hands of 
troops, and, surprising to say, most of them escaped without serious 
injury. Of nearly 200 u'omen and children only 21 were killed by the 
fall: all the rest have been collected and taken great care of. The fort 
of Gul was provisioned for two years. The fort of Gulaub was respected, 
and neither the property nor the families have suffered the slightest injury 
or insult.' 

Peace and tranquillity once more secured, the commerce between this 
port and Persia c in hardly fail to revive. It was the dread of Wully 
Khan and the utter inability of the Court of Persia to check him, that 
put a stop to it. With his aestruciion, therefore and the growing vigor 
of the Persian Government, it may be expected shortly to attain all the 
importance it possessed previous to ^the late dispute regarding the suc¬ 
cession. In the north of Persia it would a^ear that the commerce with 
England, carried on through Ezeroum andTrebizond, rapidly increasing 
and has already become of so much importance as to attract the serioqS 
attention of the British Government. The demand for British manufac¬ 
tures which this displays, no doubt, exists equally in the south, and with 
due care and attention must lead to the same result.-«J3om6qy Courier, 
Augutt 30. 


THE CELEBRATED FREE-BOOTBR CHAMP RAJ. 


The following is an extract of a letter which we have received from 
the Kattywar country: 

'There is nothing in the shape of news here, excepting that the politi¬ 
cal agent has got hold of (by stratagem) the celebrated free-hooter C ha mp 
Raj. The man, I believe, nas been jroilty of great cruelties, and was in 
command of the pqity that shot Ensign Roberts of the 15 th regiment 
sometime back. Be is in irons in the jail here, and be brought to 
tiftal. 

Although rather foreign to the subject of the above extrfAt^ we would 
suggest to government the propriety of directing returns to be made of 
the prisoners in the different jails at out-stations—say at Rajeote for in- 
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Stance, shewing the time ' when imprisoned* and Ivhen tried. We have 
heard that greater delays have occurred in bringing to trial in many cases 
than necessity or justice at all warranted, and sucn returns, as we have 
suggested, would operate as a check. 

On such points we should always be much obliged to any of our pro¬ 
vincial friends to give us information. We know Inhere does more occur 
in those regions than is dreamt of in the philosophy of the well-regulated 
community of Bombay, and it is only now and then that the ray lights on 
us. ’ We are very desirous to expose such abuses, assured as we are that 
they will meet with prompt attention in tUe proper quarter. Of late, 
however, our Mofussil friends have not heeif so communicative as wont, 
but whether deterred by the supposed hopelessness of the task, or devot¬ 
ed to more pleasing recreations, we of course cannot say. Let us, how¬ 
ever, renew our acquaintance.— Gazette^ Auff. 31. 


COLONEL POWELL.—BUYING OUT. 


It is reported that Colonel Powell has deemed it advisable to withdraw 
the much talked of and very ill-judged memorial of which he was said, 
correctly, we believe, to be the author; and that the government here 
expressed their decided disapprobation of the measure. 

Allowing this report to be founded in truth, still we do not think the 
edbject ought to b‘e dropped. The object now must be to put it out of Colo¬ 
nel Powell’s or any other person’s power by memorial or otherwise to 
jeopardize a rule of such immense importance to the array of India. 
While sufferance is the tenure by which the right of buying out is to be 
held, the door is open for any restless spirit wlm chooses, at any time, to 
question that right, and cause great annoyance to the service by his 
attempts to get its illegality established. 

We cannot for a moment doubt that the court would at once'give Aeir 
sanction to the principle of buying out, knowing as they must do it 
wUl contribute so materially to the efficiency of Uieir army. 

Not would it, we think, be alt^ether politic to allow the matter to 
blow over merely because Colonel ^well majli^have seen the necessity of 
withdrawing hie memorial. It is quite clear that as the offensive rule 
which now ezisft against the buying out cannot produce even the slight¬ 
est advantage to the army or to the company, while on the other hand 
its reped would lead to so many advantages, the court must sooner or 
later (as in fact they now in effect do) acknowledge its impolicy; and this 
being the case, the present time appears the best to have the question 
' brought fairly under their consideration, and finally set at rest. 

The Bengal army are bestirring themselves, and so with our neighboura 
of Madras; one and all feel the necessity of defending a system which 
one and all know to be of the greatest possible interest to* themselves and^ 
<to the armyr to which they b^ng; and little will they reck of Coldnel 
Rowell’s recantation, while the order against purchase still stands as a 
‘Ambling-block in the way. 
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The diflercnt stations in this presidency had better, therefore^ consider 
whether it would not be well for them at once openly to meet the ques¬ 
tion, and shew by their conduct the importance mey attach to it} next to 
the importance which the court would be likely to attach to the reasons 
which may be assigned for the request preferred, would be that which 
they would feel due to a demand made by the unanimous voice of the 
array,—^that voice being expressed and collected in such a manner and 
with such promptituM, as would leave no doubt of tlie deep interest 
taken bj? all grades of the service in the subject on which tliey so appear¬ 
ed as suitors.— Bombay Gazette^ August 31. 


RETIRING FUND. 

(B^om the Bombay Courier^ September 3.) 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Garrison and Staff Officers held on the 2nd 
instant, at the Quarter Master General’s Office in the Fort, to take into 
consideration Major Moore’s plan for a Retiring band, for the Infantry 
Branch of the service. 

Present—Lieutenant Colonels Wood and Campbell; C.iptains Jameson, 
Swanson, Sanderson, Pringle, Newport, Maclean, Pcnlcy, and Hancock; 
Majors Robertson and Moore; Captain Mant; Major Campbell; Lieu¬ 
tenants Thornbury, Hamerton, Cristall, Thomas Hawkins, Brmvne, 
Jopp, Landon, Gibeme, and Stewart; Captain Liddell; Ensigns Cor- 
mack, Barr, VVarburton, Remington, Evans, Compton; Lieutenants Lynch 
and Mathews. 


Lieutenant Colonel Wood having been requested to take the Chair, 

The following resolutions were agrep d to 

1. That this meeting generally approves of the principle of the retiring 
fund as proposed by Major Moore, and that its best exertions shall bo 
used to carry the same into cifect. 

2. That the resolutions of the meeting at Belgaum, together with the 
several emendations received from individuals, shall he recorded and 
submitted for the consideration of the subscribers at large. 

3. For this purpose, a temporary committee, composed of the follow¬ 
ing officers, shall be appointed to act as a central committee, for com¬ 
municating with the diner^t stations, with power to carry into cftcct tlie 
retiring fund with such modifications and alterations as may be most 
likely to meet with the approval of the army, 

COMMITTBB. 


Lieutenant Colonel Wood. 
Major Moore, 

,, A. Campbell, 
Captain Jameson, 

„ Pringle, 

Major Robertson, 
Lieutenant Crist^, 
CapUun Mant, 

Ensign Warburton^ 

Secretary to the Committee. 


Captain Swanson, 

Lieutenant Hawkins, 

„ . Wells, 

Ensign Cormack, 

Captain Penley, 

„ Landon, 

„ Hancock, 

„ Newport, 

Major A. Campbell to act as 
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4. That it is strongly recommendedj as a preOminary measure, that 
all who arc in favor of a fund shall pledge themselves to agree to what¬ 
ever modified plan may hereafter receive the approval of two-thirds of the 
oflicers present in India, which shall be considered a final measure; for, 
without some arrangement of the kind, there can be no chance of our 
exertions being successful. 

5. That this meeting is impressed with the necessity of one of tho 
Belgaum resolutions, viz: * That of the several Sums as Bonus being 
oFered to Majors, when not accepted by Lieutenant Colonels.’ 

C. Tliat, as it will cause a great deal of b’ouble and delay to tho com¬ 
mittee to furnish every station and regimeiK with a copy of every jiropo- 
sition that may be submitted, the Editors of the newspapers at the presi¬ 
dency be reiiuested to publish them, and the commanding officers of 
stations and regiments be bolicitcd to receive such as the official busi- 
ncs< of the fund, and address their replies to the secretary of the central 
coimmttcc. 

7. 'L’hat the best thanks of this meeting be given to Major Moore for 
the great trouble he has taken in laying before the army the most feasi¬ 
ble plan for a retiring fund that has yet been brought forward. 

8. Tliat the thanks of this meeting be given to Lieutenant Colonel 
Wood, for his conduct in the Chair. 

B. M. WOOD,—LIEUT. COL. AND CHAIRMAN. 


.THE MADR^iS CHIEF ENGINEER. 


It is reported to have boon arraiiged on the Hills that the Chief En¬ 
gineer bball in future hold a scat at the Revenue BoarrI, and that tho de- 
bignalion of inspector general of Civil Estimates shall be done away with, 
that officer performing the duties of the old appointment as a secretary to 
the Revenue Board in the Engineer’s Department.— Spectator, Sept. 10. 


HOUSE PROPERTY OF CANTONMENTS. 


* Independently of high interests, we think it would be for the benefit of 
the army if the officers of all departments could concur in fixing on some 
uniform plan oi lodging themselves and establish a house /mid, which 
would entitle each subscriber to comfortable quswters to wluchever can¬ 
tonment ho went to .’—Metfruit Unioersal Magazine, No. 10. 

The above extract, taken from an interesting article on buildings and 
landscape gardening, as adapted to upper India, in the last No. of M. 
U. M., contains a suggestion the value of which must be appreciated by 
all—and they form nine-tenths of the European residents of upper India 
—who have experienced the efiects of—what wo may be allowed to rail, 
the present house property system of cantonments. Tho system com¬ 
bines in itself two conflicting principles and must of course work with all 
the regularity and precision of so harmonious a compound. The oppo- 
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site principles we allude to, are those of public and private property, both 
of ^ich may be found to be recognized with reference to the same ob¬ 
ject, and it is in the collision wbkh must thus fre(;[uently arise, the incon¬ 
veniences and evils of the system have their origin. It presents us with 
a picture as incongruous as we may suppose a settlement to afford, which 
blends together into one mass the property principles of Mr. Owen Trapp, 
the Harmonist and a thorough-bred Yankee—which would try to recon¬ 
cile the parallellograms of the first with the notions, independent of all 
order, of the last. The origin of this system, from which so much con¬ 
fusion has arisen, is plain enough. On our first taking possession of the 
country it was necessary to determine positions for military occupation, 
the areas of which were of course regulated by the principles to be found 
in verbo castramentation in an encyclopaedia, that is, they were circum¬ 
scribed as much as possible, and laid out with more attention to the ends 
of discipline than to those of an agreeable residence. Such a course 
would in Europe he attended with no important results; the position so 
marked out and its inhabitants would undergo little change, and while all 
around them was <juickening with increasing improvement, they would 
remain in that stationary state which the military condition seems calcu¬ 
lated to preserve. In this country, however, circumstances are widely dif¬ 
ferent, and military cantonments, instead of neither communicating or 
receiving impulse from the surrounding country, become the centres of 
attraction—the nucleus of improvements. They gradually become popu¬ 
lous, more capital flows into them, the comforts of life are increased, and 
property of every kind becomes more valuable.* In short every Indian mili¬ 
tary station is a kind of microcosm, and to expect that the improvements 
of each should be unaccomiianied with the inevitable effects of such 
improvement, were to expect impossibilities, and, as Coleman has it, 

Whai'B Imposaililte be 

And never, never conies to pass. 

AVe Lave allowed cantonments to derive all the benefits they can from 
the influx of capital and population, and then object to the effbets of them. 
Amongst those eflPecta the most promiment and that which gives rise 
to some real and much imagined injury, is the increased value of houses, 
and it is here the collision of the two principles wc have noticed above, 
most frequently takes place. The soil of every cantonment belongs to the 
Government, and to the houses erected on it there exists further public 
right, viz. t^t any officer can, when there is no actual military occupant 
in a house, become the proprietor of it at a price fixed by a committee. 
Now these two rules clearly prove that houses in cantonments partake 
considerably of the nature of public property, while on the other hand 
their sales, &c. &c. seem to be regulated entimly by those which are ob¬ 
served in pure private transactions. Their price is affected as the prices 
of other commodities, by supply and demand; indeed, a price current of 
house property in a cantonment might be drawn up with nearly as much 

E recision as of that in a city, subject merely to municipal and the ordinary 
iw of the country. It may, we are aware, be insisted that all purchases 
are made udth a knowledge of the restrictions which exist, but these are, 
we are satisfied, so generaSy overlooked, or are so opposed to the spirit of 


* Let »ny persou eontrMt the present condition of Arm whst it was twenty 
yean bko and then insist on, whst is so often mninUined, tbat esntonment property, 
•bontdrenudn of • fixed nnalteridile vnlne< 
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such sales, that they have very little effect, or if any, it is to inoreaee the 
risk and consequently the profit of the capital employed in such pur¬ 
chase, that is, the very rules made for the protector of the ofilicer, actu¬ 
ally give rise to a higher rent, under the system which prevails at every 
station of the army—of allowing traders and others to purchase houses 
from officers. But this system, we must not forget, is mutually advan¬ 
tageous—indeed is rather in favour of the officer, for as with the moun¬ 
tain and Moohumud, so it is with him and the trader, he cannot go to the 
lafter, the latter must come to him. And here we see an effectual cheek 
against any increase of the value of houses^by restricting the actual pur¬ 
chase, and proprietorship of them to militny men; but this would, we 
believe, be admitted on ^hands, to be a remedy more injurious to the in¬ 
terests of the army thaff^ evil-complained of. We may, then, we pre¬ 
sume, lay it down as a rule, that no advantage could be derived from re- 
. fusing traders the power of holding houses in cantonments, while the per¬ 
mission must as inevitably increase the value of them, as the colonization 
pf Van Diemen's Land has given a value to on uncultivated waste; and, as 
we have shewn above, such restrictiou on the absolute right of possession, 
as the power of calling for valuation committees, the Government pro¬ 
prietorship of the soil, dec. &c. tend rather to increase than diminish the 
rent of houses. 

We must then adopt some other remedy than* either limiting rents or 
banishing traders. To put this in a stronger light, let us consider a can¬ 
tonment to be an island, with a superabundant population, and we shall 
have a clue at once to the evils of the present system*—^the monopoly by 
a few extortionersf as the military man would call them, but as the eco¬ 
nomist would say—speculators—(rash speculators we admit—sometimes 
neither deserving of nor receiving srespect,) and the consequent high rent 
of houses. The remedies which suggest themselves to us ore two, the 
first, extending the areas of all cantonments whenever necessaiy, or^ 
adopting such a plan as the writer in M. U. M. proposes. To the former 
the land tenure of the country, and the short-sight^ policy which ren¬ 
ders government reluctant to throw the smallest portion of ground out 
of cultivation, oppose a barrier—^temporary we trust—while the other 
demands but the energy and attention of a few zealous individuals, who 
are to be found at every station. A graduated tax in the form of a per- 
'Centage on salaries, such a one as proposed in our General Library 
soheme, seems the least objectionable mode of raising a fund, which 
would gradually but surely absorb all the house i>roperty of the various 
qantonments tlvoughout the country and soon enable officers to lodge 
themselves far more cheaply, than they can as long as they support we 
large body of * House Deiuers' they now The features of the scheme 


* ThOK* lower the dUrcliMe vslue, for while we see houses beyond cantonments, 
daily sold at SO years^purchase, we seldom see more than 7 orSjfiveu in canton¬ 
ments, a depreciation obviously arisiux Trom committees, the summary power ^ 
eommandiax officers, 9 k . and the xonerol uncertainty of property. 

t There are, we are aware, many contemptible, we mbffat sayj dishonest, iadivl- 
dnals of this class, but are there not iiistnncea on record or bonses. being sold by ofi^ 
cers, in the full knowledge that the cantonments, where these houses were situated,' 
wore on the eve of being abolished? and may we nut apply to cases of officers and 
traders la this country occBsion.-illy, the anecdote which Prince PucUer Maakae, la Us 
' notes on England, relates of a nobleman, who, when warned of the danger his son run 
from a connection with certain UecA legs, replied, *that hr feared more for the Black:' 
legs than hi* son. 
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would be simple—to ftz the rates of subscription and form committees at 
every station, while for the management of its pecuniary transactions the 
Agra Bank is avtulable. * 

'rhe object is one of importance, or, what is more to the purpose, of 
economy, and beset with fewer difficulties than almost any scheme of 
such magnitude could be. The present unsatisfactory system of the sale 
and purchase of cantonment houses too calls for reformation, and as _we 
have shewn, that the exclusion of the trader would be attended with 
greater loss than is now sustained by the toleration extended to him 
without reference to the genec^al stagnation which the abstraction of the 
capital invested by him would cause; that every limitation of his private 
right to the houses he purchases, adds proporti^^tely to their rent, and 
as Government will not give way to the increasi^ population of military 
cantonments, it is clear no better plan offers itself than this. Wc may 
talk feelingly of extortion and monopoly, particularly if we enjoy the 
blessing of a wife and family, or of the latter alone, but we ought at the 
same time to recollect, that it is the possession of capital in the monO'* 
polists which enables them to exercise their unamiable conduct, and if 
we could become ourselves possessed of it, we would have no difficulty 
in driving them from the market. This the proposed fund wt)ul(l BU])ply, 
and as it would be satisfied with a per-centage of the profit wlaich capital 
invested in so precarious a trade as that of cantonment house-property, 
must give, the plan has a recommendation as strong in its cheapness as 
in its facility .—Agra Ukhbar, Sq)t. 10. 


OUR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 


The increasing interest with which our relations with Persia are now 
beginning to be regarded, will, I trust, prove a sufficient apology for a 
reference to the sR^ect, which, although it has been much and ably 
discussed in the c^inns of your Contemporaries, is yet, in my opinion, 
of such vital importance to the future stability of our rule in India, that, 
I, in no way, consider it a task of supererogation to offer fartlicr comment 
upon so interesting a point. 

The intentions of Government with respect to Persia I am at a loss to 
divine;but supposing them to refer to the obviously necessary establish¬ 
ment of a superiority of influence in that country, 1 have always consi¬ 
dered that the measures adopted to effect this object have, by no means, 
been commensurate ivith the importance of the end in view. 

Persia, as a Country, certainly possesses nothing to excite our cupidity 
or ambition; but it possesses advantages in a political point of view, 
which we should, undoubtedly, avail ourselves of, as by doing so, we 
k shall at once and effectually secure a powerful check upon the ambitious 
views of our great enemy—Russia. 

That our sway in India is likely to suffer from no other than this 
overgrown Nation, is now admitted by all classes of Politicians; W 
whether Hindostan will ever be invaded by the Barbarians of the North, 
or whether we have any actual cause to fear aggression from them, is a < 
' ijuestion, which, while they admit its importance,involves, nevertheless, so 
much dispute, that few people care to come to any decided issue upon it, 
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Admitting, however, for argument's sake, that the question is both 
probable and feasible, does it not behove us to be prepared in every poa< 
sible way to meet the consequences of any such attempt } 

As for the dissatisfaction of our Native Troops,uponwhich8o much has 
been said, 1 do not think there is any great fear of that; at least I do 
not believe there is any permanent ill-wiU; nothing but which a little 
alteration in our system would not speedly eradicate; which alteration, 
as it is now en train, will go far to restore to our Smoys, in all its vigor, 
that spirit of loyalty and alfection which Tuust, in the common course of 
nature, be the result of the repeated beniifits they receive from the 
service. 

To prepare ourselves against the attempts of Russia on India, we 
must first effectually counteract her intrigues in Persia j and secondly, 
obtain possession of the Punjab and Cashaere. In Persia we have ex¬ 
pended lacs of Rupees, and are at this moment as little advanced in the 
attainment of our <mject, as we were twenty years back. Instead of 
thus wasting our money in the way we have done, it would have been 
far more to the purpose had the unfortunate Poles been assisted to the 
possession of the South West part of Persia, which might have been 
effected with considerable ease. Resistance from a scanty population, 
oppressed in every possible way by a wretched Government, who possess 
not the power of checking the rapacity of their Officers, was the last thing 
to be expected; on the contrary, any change would be hailed with the 
Utmost gratification, and benefits of comparative civilization would have 
won over all classes, to the support of their new friends, who, if they 
acted ever so graspingly, could not have exacted what their more cruel 
and ruthless countrymen, are in thg habit of wringing from them. 

The Poles might, with the assistance of our money have established 
for us, so formidable a check as would have undoubtedly been severely 
felt by their natural and hereditary enemies, and by pointing out to these 
wretched men, the means of gratiMng their most justifiable revenge, 
and at the same time of supporting life m comparative ease and happiness, 
we should have won their gratitude and assisted their views as well as 
our own. Ten thousand Poles ready and willing to rush upon their cruel 
oppressors, will at all times give a weight to our scale, which Russia will 
feel moat vitally, in attacking our Indian possession; and if under the 
direction of English Officers, and with the avowed protection of our 
Country, the thousands of Poles that now range the world in search of a 
land to live in, would be glad to congrente under the fostering and 
protecting wing of Bnalana. The germ of a powerful Army might thus 
be sown, which would, in a few years, so change the face of affairs, as 
to enable us to laugh at any Russian attempts at the invasion' of Hindostan. 

:' That the invasion of IwRa is the grand ambition of Russia, is now sup¬ 
posed to be beyond all doubt, and however much .some people may laugh 
at the idea, I, Miough far from an alarmist, am nevertheless convinced 
t^^ sooner br later the attempt will surely be made. *1116 Russiuia 
would never dwell for years and years upon a purely chimerical ideai, 
dmend upon it, they have information and data to go upon that we are 
awar^of, and are able to estimate the feasibility of the thing, where 
^.Itrenot s.Thatt&ey have Spies and Emissaries all over India, no 
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lotij^er remains a doubt; in fact, it has been lately discovered m France 
and England, that. Native Chiefs of the most powerful States have been 
long in secret correspondence with them, and foreigners in their employ, 
have acted as spies upon their masters as well as upon our Government. 
This is particularly applicable to one, of whose intended return to his 
Native Master's service, has been several times annoamced lately. 

The possession of the Punjab and Cashmere would be, perhaps, the 
most formidable position we could possibly assume, and to attain this 
end, w'e have only to support Shooja-ool-Moolk in the recovery of his 
Country on the demise oi Rmijeet Sing, when he would be only too 
happy to give us up possession of these portions of liis Kingdom, for the 
sake of the rest; and however anomalous it may appear it is nevertheless 
true that, the possession of the Punjab and Cashmere, though it increase 
the extent of territory to be governed, would infinitely strengthen our 
position, and wc may the more readily defy all invasion when once the 
Indus forms our real boundary, as it assuredly is the natural one to 
Hindostan. 

As for the rights of the petty Chiefs* whose interests would be involved 
in this measure, it is all farce and folly to talk of such a thing. In a 
grand national arrangement, such people are and must be involved in 
affairs influencing the general good, and thougli they may be brought to 
the subjection of the same rule with others of this vast land, it by no 
means follows that, it is requisite to deprive them of their inheritances; 
merely subject them to the paramount power, and punish them on any 
attempt to thwart such power, which is, after all, only what they have 
been accustomed to for ages, that of succumbing to the strongest arm. 
Some people suppose it would be dangerous to excite the ill-will of a 
host of petty Chiefs, whose power, however insignificant, when separa¬ 
ted, would be of an alarming nature when concentrated. Blit, this is after 
all a confined view of things, and we have nothing whatever to fear from 
such a resist; depend upon it, the groans of ill-will were never so loud 
as at this moment, and yet, we may safely smile at them even though 
they increased to a general roar. 

For the Native States alone, I repeat, we need have no care: with a 
sufficiently strong force to keep these people in awe in Western India, 
and with an addition to our forces to resist a Russian invasion, the 
entire Country is ours without any internal struggle; and with the 
auxiliary aid of external friends, to be brought about by a far different 
line of policy from the one vve now pursue, we maintain that hold on 
Hindostan, which nothing, in the common course of things, can deprive 
us of. 

If Government are fataUsts it matters not what the policy is, but, if 
we arc to rely upon the powers of human intellect, it is my firm belief 
that, we must alter our conduct to that of more reasonable beings than 
I fear the world have hitherto thought our Politician8.-»i)eMi Gazette^ 
September 7- 
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ARTILLERY MEN, &c. 

CProtn the Delhi Gazette, September *10 

TO THE EDITOR OF TUB DELHI GAZETTE. 

Sir,—In a late number of Dr. Corbyn’s work there occurs a remark by 
Dr. Baddely; of the Artillery at Neemuch, on the absurdity of Invaliding 
every Artillery Man, who happens to lose his left thumb. 'Fhe Doctor 
seems to think that, although a man so mutilated cannot serve the vent 
df a Gun, he is yet able to do all his other duties as well as any of his com¬ 
rades. 

Tiiis opinion deserves the attention of lirtillery Officers for several 
reasons: 

1st.—Because, it appears in a first rate Medical work which has a wide 
circulation. 

2d.—Because, it is the opinion of a clever and zealous member of the 
service. 

And 3d.—Because, Invaliding Committees being composed entirely of 
Medical Men, some inconvenience might arise to the service, should the 
Doctor's opinion be adopted by his Medical Brethren. 

The duties of an Artillery man are so varied that, I will not alterant to 
enumerate them in this letter; I will, however mention one or two which 
cannot be performed by a person minus a Uft thumb. 

1st.—‘ Driving a Fuze,' during which operation it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to turn the drift after each blow of the mallet. 

2d.—‘ Cutting the said Fuze at the Fuze Bench’ where, unless the 
operator be left-handed, the thumb and fingers of his left-hand must act 
the part of a vice to secure the fuze from slipping under the action of a 
clumsy and generally blunt fuze knife, 

3dly —* The fuze when driven a»d pared down to the size of the fuze- 
hole stiU requires ‘ settling,’ an operation which requires the use of all a 
man’s thumos and fingers. 

Now, the preparation of a shell for service being no unimportant part 
of every artillery man’s duty, and the man without a thumb being unable 
to assist in such a duty, the same man being also unequal to the perform¬ 
ance of the most responsible part at a gun, viz. * the serving of the 
vent,’ I think that, there are few of my friends who would not prefer the 
assistance of an ordinary Jack lascar to that of an European ^o mutilated; 
and were men not invalided for the loss of so important a member, we 
should frequently see in a company of artillery, four or five men unequal 
to the ordinary duties .of their profession, for the loss of a thumb is no 
uncommon occurrence amongst artillery men. 

Dr. Baddely udll, I am sure, excuse the freedom of these remarks. He 
is too zealous an Officer to feel sorry that a mistake (though committed 
by himself) is explained; particularly as the mistake in no way impeaches 
his pTofesional skill. 

. But, does not the occurrence of such a mistake prove the folly of re¬ 
quiring that, invaliding committees should be composed of medical men» 
to the exdttsUm of Regimental Officers ? A man appears before a committee 
of dvc Doctors without his left thumb, a fact which a committee of 
military men might with equal ease ascertain, the only question is, ' how ‘ 
far’ does the loss of the said thumb afiTect ’ the man’s aoility to fierform 
his duty?’ And surely, the Officers, who are responsible for. his efficiency, 
are fhe proper persons to decide such a question 1 1 ’ libra. 

D 2 ' 
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DISCHARGE OF SOLDIERS. 
{From the Times, June 30.) 


Horse Guards, June 20, 1836.—Lord Hill finds it expedient to revise 
and extend the benefits of the regulation under which the soldier of 
good character is indulged with permission to purchase his discharge 
upon the recommendation of Ms commanding officer. 

His Lordship is convinced that the popularity of the military service 
generally, and the success of the recruiting service, cannot fail to be 
greatly increased by granting that indulgence to as liberal an extent as 
may be consistent with the due maintenance of the efficiency of the army. 

With that conviction upon his mind. Lord Hill earnestly recommends 
to commanding officers of regiments not to refuse their support to any 
case of application for discharge for the regulated compensation, in which 
the applicant's conduct shall be unexceptionable. 

The want of a moderate number of men to complete the rank and file 
of a regiment ought not of itself to be the means of disappointing a deserv> 
ing soldier of his discharge, there being no difficulty in obtaining 
recruits even at the present low rate of bounty. 

Lord Hill will accordingly watch the future operation of the admirable 
system of discharge for compensation, and give his decision in favour of 
every case in which the commanding cfficer shall not submit circumstan¬ 
tial proof of the unworthiness of the applicant, it being always understood 
that exigencies may arise to render the total suspension of the grant of 
discharges absolutely necessary, such as the embarkation of a regiment 
for active service. 

His Lordship will, on these occasions, ascertain the number of men, 
wanting to complete, by reference to the last returns of the regiment to 
which the applicant belongs. 

Although the regulation in question was framed to reward the good and 
efficient soldier only, yet experience has proved that the army derives 
great advantage from the occasional discharge, for the regulated compen¬ 
sation, of men of indifferent character, and whose habixs may have ren¬ 
dered them permanently inefficient, as well as men who have been too long 
in a state of desertion to be again fit for the ranks. 

All cases of the above nature are to be specially submitted by com¬ 
manding officers for Lord Hill’s decision ; and his lordship expects that 
he shall frequently have it in his power to disencumber regiments of men 
of this description without prejudice to the discipline of the service. 

By command of the Right Hon. Gen. Lord Hill, 

Commftn4ing-in-Chief. 
John Macdonald, Adju^nLGeneral. 
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THE ROHILLAS. 


Ellic^ore, Bth Sept. 1836.—They are sadly bungling the business 
of the itohillas at Hyderabad. I saw an account of a skirmish which had 
taken place between Bolaurum troops and some Rohillas, in your paper. 
Since then the Rohillas have remained in statu except that tney 
have established themselves in their original position near the city, to 
dislodge them from which the troops were out for a fortnight in the 
hottest time of the year. Tlie matter in dispute is the nu/uranec. This 
is money which was paid to Government oi to Government servants on 
their admission into the ser\’ice, and on some instances was of large 
amount. In paying nuzuranee it is probable that no specific stipulation 
was made in regard to the time the Rohillas were to be employed, but it 
was understood that their service would depend uimn their good behavi¬ 
our. They have now been dismissed for the misbehaviour of some of 
their number; but I imagine without much pains being taken to ascer¬ 
tain who were guilty and who innocent. At all events nothing has even 
been alleged against the Rohillas who were stationed at a distance from 
the capital, but who, nevertheless, have been subjected to summary dis¬ 
charge, and a forfeiture of their nuzuranee. 1 knew one very glaring 
instance of this. A party of Rohillas, 86 in number, had been enter¬ 
tained 15 months before the date of their discharge. They had paid a 
nuzuranee of 7,000 Rs. but as they had not the required sum, they were 
obliged to make forced sales of their property, and take up, part of the 
money on interest, from which causes they estimated the actual costs of 
the retaining fee at 12,000 Rs. The total amount of pay that they had 
become entitled to, for their service of fifteen months, was a little more 
than 10,000, so that they actuallyjost money by the transaction, inde¬ 
pendently of having given the Nizam’s Government fifteen months' 
gratuitous semce, and upon this point they were within an ace of hay¬ 
ing their throats cut into the bargain It is because the Nizam's Go¬ 
vernment at Hyderabad are conscious that they have ill-used and cheated 
these men, that they have shewn such a lamentable want of decision in 
chastising them. Notwithstanding their late treacherous attack upon 
the detachment commanded by Captain Peyton, they are still permitted 
to beard His Highness in his deir. Our last accounts say that the Robil- 
las still continue to surround the city and the cantonments; their arrears 
of pay and a gratuity of two months’ additional had been offered them 
which was not accepted. Then they were given two days’ law, to quit 
the place or take the consequences; thc^referred to take the conse¬ 
quences and none were enforced, ^ey were still unmolested, 
although ten days had elapsed beyond the two days. I think it ts 
to be regretted that an example had not been made of them at 
the time they attacked our troops. They had been treated through¬ 
out with great forbearance by the English authorities, and their 
attack therefore was very wanton. At all events they should have been 
obliged to surrender at direction without quitting the musjid, instead of 
their arms being left in their possession, and which became the sub,ject 
of protracted negotiation afterwards. It would appear that at the time 
the detachment marched towards their camp, three hundred Rohillas were 
in .the musjid, and 120 in an adjacent village, and that the larger num¬ 
ber, whose arrears had not been pud, had peri^sion to remain. It was 
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only wisljcd that the smaller body should evacuate their ground. The 
officer commanding at Bolaurum had taken the precaution to warn the 
Rohillas in the muvsjid not to admit the other party, shouhl any force be 
required to eject them, notwithstanding which they did admit them, and 
thus became participators in their guilt. Then they were aU surrounded 
in the building, and the less guilty were told to come out, so they did, 
and with them their offending brethren, and the whole refu.sed to give 
up their arms. Now, I think in all this there was provocation enough, 
whatever the merits of the dispute between the govemment and the 
Roliillas, to warrant a little peppering with grape shot, and I believe that 
it would have eventually saved a good deal of bloodshed, to whicli matters 
are inevitable tending. I fiTlly appreciate the feelings of buinanity 
which prevented our resorting to extremities, but I query whether the 
Rohillas appreciate them. They unfortunately impute any irresolution 
to fear and thereupon they, become elated and impertinent, and will 
increase in their demands and be more intractable every day. There is 
another consideration ; Rohillas arc proverbially treacherous. The'^ciricn 
are e.vasperated and they only fear the Rnlish troops. What should 
prevent their suddenly entering our cantonments and massacring the 
officers ! It is absurd to allow a strong body of armed men, in a state of 
rebellion against government, to remain for months together in the vici¬ 
nity of open cantonments. I think it is an even chance that some seri¬ 
ous mischief ensues .—Bengal Hiirkaru, Sept. 22. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The appointment of Captain E. A. Langley to the Mahratta transla- 
torship to the Tanjore commissioners,^ announced in last Wednesday’s 
Gazette, will be gratifying to our military readers, the fair inference there¬ 
from being, either that it is known to the government that the staff 
restriction order is to be rescinded, or that it i.s no longer to operate as a 
barrier to the advancement of merit to situations of trust and emo¬ 
lument. Tlie present appointment became vacant by the departure of 
Major Crisp for England, who conceived that the post was then altoge¬ 
ther abolished; but it has doubtless been found that so very necessary 
a functionary could not be dispensed with. Rumour states that three 
names were submitted to the governor as the only individuals in the 
Madras Army versed in Malirattas—Colonel Wahab, Captain Mac Do- 
nald, 45th, and Captain Langley, 3d L. C. If this be true, it affords a 
melancholy instance of the little encouragement given to. military men 
to study a language, efficient interpreters in which may some day bo 
required. 

Captain Langley is, we are informed, an eminent linguist, and has 
passed examinations in tiindoostanee, Persian and Mahratta: he has per¬ 
formed sixteen years of regimental duty. I’he 3d L. C. have already 
five officers on the staff—Major Limond, Captains Keighley and Bullock, 
l^iicuts. Harrington and lindsay. There cannot, therefore, be adduced 
a stronger instance of the urgent call for the abolition of the restriction 
rule, detrimental as it. is to the best interests of tlie service, than the 
simple fat*t shewn that one regiment can afford six officers for staff 
duty. It was indeed very confidently asserted sometime back that an 
order to this effect had received from the Court of Directors, and. 
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if‘the present, as well as late instances in the 21st and 27th regiments 
may he viewed in a confirmatory light, surely its promulgation should 
no longer be delayed .—Madras Spectator, Sept. 13. 


GENERAL ALLARD. 

. General Allard returns to Lahore with • the title of French Chargd 
d'affaires. Ue has received from the government, and takes with him to 
India, a rich store of arms of every kind, sabres, muskets, and cuirasses; 
a parkof artillery in miniature, a work of gfeat cost and admirable work¬ 
manship j a collection of modern medals in gold and silver; the whole 
in return for the magnificent collection of medals, which the General 
presented to the Royal Library, and for which it is said, Mr. Prinsep had 
offered hhn 250,000 francs. The Professors of the Garden of Plants have 
addressed numerous re(][uests to the General, and he has promised to 
send them some real Thibet goats, all sorts of seeds, plants, and animals. 
The Institute has charged him with the discovery of the sources of the 
Indus, forgetting that this would require an enormous expense both of 
time and money. The Asiatic Society has also submitted to him a great 
number of scientific and gcogmphical questions, to which he has pro¬ 
mised to reply at his first leisure; the same society has also given him 
letters to Runjeet Sing, with the view of gaining permission to inscribe 
the Royal name among those of its foreign rneinhers. Such is the 
diplomatic, industrial, academic and scientific baggage of General Allard. 
He also takes with him a box, enriched with diamonds, which the King 
of the French sends to the Rajah of Lahore, together with his portrait, 
and a magnificent sheet of parchment in folio, covered with golden em¬ 
broideries, finely worked designs? and oriental metaphors. The King 
of the French also sends presents to the Sultana of Serdanah, Simrou- 
Begghum now 95 years old, and who, after having married a French¬ 
man, embraced Christianity. M. Jacquemont has given a description 
of her by no means flattering.— Galignani’s Messenger, June 21. 


PURCHASING OUT. 


We understand, that the government have exhibited an unwillingness 
to agitate the purchase of promotion, and that advantage of some trifling 
informality ha^been taken, to return the Bombay petition, with a deli¬ 
cate hint, of the absence of any real necessity for agitating the question. 

Much as the army will appreciate this delicacy, though probably it 
will be lost on the blunter feelings of the original a^tater, yet we conceive, 
the question has gone too far, and been too generally agitated, to admit of 
" it being passed over without final settlement, or drop into the mummy- 
fied sh^e of a dead letter, to he thence dragged forth to actual existence, 
by the first disappointed and envious man, who may find others more 
fortunate than himself. 

As we observed before, the Rubicon has been passed, and retraction is 
now vain, we trust the question may at once be finally determined; for the 
result we have no fear, convinced that the court will view the question, not 
only through the favorable medium of kindness lind good-wiU towards 
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army, but also through the more powerful one of self-interest, in daily 
improving the efficiency of the Service. The retirements will be almost 
entirely confined to the old, worn out, infirm, and useless invalid, whose 
entire service is, now, eaten out in travel in search of health. Few young 
men of good constitution, under the improved prospects to honor, rank 
and destinction, will be inclined to sacrifice these, to the chance of in¬ 
glorious ease and idleness, on straightened means in Europe. Not a ship 
arrives from England, without bringing letters, teeming with the miseries 
to be endured % those of small incomes, the dearness of every article, 
taxes upon every cororabdity, roguery of servants, damp of climate, are all 
vividly contrasted with life int India, and the writer generally concludes, 
that, had he health, he should be induced to return. 

Now we maintain, that these very individuals without health, are the 
clog, the drag t<y the efficiency to the Army, and whose retirement it is the 
true interest of the government to promote, by every means in its power, 
even lit a pecuniary sacrifice; we doubt, whether, in the long run, any 
very serious pecuniary loss will be experienced; whether the decreased 
number drawing Indian allowance, at every place cast-ward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, may not more than compensate, for the steady but increas¬ 
ed retiring pension. How many officers are there now struggling with 
disease, infirmity, and worn otft constitutions at the Cape, and in the Hills, 
whom a trifling assistance from their brother officers, would, in addition 
to their pension, enable to retire to more congenial climate and make 
room for young healthy and effective substitutes. Humanity and all the 
better fcellings of the Directors will stimulate them to grant the request. 
Let the army go on and prosper.— Meerutt Observer, Sept 8. 


TRANSPORTATIONS FROM THE ARMY. 
(From the Meerutt Observer, September 8J 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MEERUTT OBSERVER. 

Sir.—The liberal columns of your paper, ever pregnant with the free 
discussion, which in this country where so large an army is maintained, 
must necessarily arise on military topics, I again select, as the moat con¬ 
venient mode ut publishing not my abhorrence alone, but that of almost 
every thoughtful individual now serving in the East, of the sweeping and 
summary method now in requisition, and lately unhesitatingly adopted, 
by Government, of departing from, the shores of .India to wose of the 
Southern ocean, British soldiers as felons for offences,' not altogether 
recently committed, out for crimes embodied with others brought against 
delinquents, which others were long since atoned for either by Solitary 
confinement or the lash, and yet, are nevertheless, exhibited before the 
Court. This metamorphoses the erring British subject and soldier into 
an abandoned'felon, with a view 1 really imagine that such transportation 
should take place. 

In cases of respite from death, there is certainly an appearance of hu¬ 
manity, in permitting the unfortunate convict, to drag out the remains 
of his miserable life m slavery, if with Shakespear we consider that— 

* The ivenriest and most loathed worldly life, 

That a^e, each, penury, and imprisonment 
Can Iny on nature, is a paradiso 
To what we fhar of death.* 
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Bi'siiles there is somethinfj pre-eminently merciful in allowing a criini- 
nal, not stained with the hloudofhis fellow rreatnre, time to rcHect on, 
.01(1 atone for the various misdeeds of his illspent life 

lint to substitute transportation alw.ays, as the reward of reiieated mili¬ 
tary dcliinjiiencies, is carrying the liighhaiid of power too far, when we 
consider, that there IS more elfieiency in degrading the cul[)rit in the 
corps m which he SCI ves, or if need be, of dfscharging him with igno¬ 
miny, as cvpressly warranted in the ‘ Code MUitavy,' when uniefornied, 
he passes the ordeal of every other temporary puiiishmeiit 

Moreover, traiupoitation being awarded instead of an ignominious dis- 
cbaige from the service, is not allowing the subject tlie merciful chance 
of .'imcndment, wliich the fram(U‘s of the clause, which legalises dis¬ 
charge with Ignominy, li.id in view. 

'I’liose merciful legislators, 1 am confident, wcie mthicnced by the senti¬ 
ment, that pervaded the bre.rst of an eminent Judge, who from the bench 
of the Hujircine (\mrt, ina charge to a Calcutta jury, then holding the 
destiny of a Soldier under tn.d lu then fiat, warned them against allowing 
llveiiu-Nelves to be inlluenccd by statements as to character, emanating 
from military records, and furnished against the prisoner of the bar ; be¬ 
cause, observeil thelearncdJudge, ‘ a man as a Soldier may, in a mili¬ 
tary point of view, be deemed a very bad character, who, if a citizen, 
might lie estimated if not an oriKimeiit at least a credit to tlio sphere in 
whicli he then would move.’ 

If we place truth in what is confirmed by expcnnuTit, and reflect upon 
tl e seventy of the military code, tl»i foregoing assertion of his Lordship 
will he found not altogether a donblful iiararloxical discrepancy; hut a 
regular tiuism, and therefore, though it may be not altogether contrary 
to justice, law, and recent usage, to array the crimes formerly atoned for, 
•iginiist a Soldier as stumilants, to spur on the momhers of the Court 
before whom he is tried, to place his name in opposition to felon, in tha 
structure of their Sentciiee, the mode of thus proving old sores, to say the 
least of it, is antiinerciful. 

It maybe objected, that the act of discharging soldiers from the service 
with Ignominy, would be .in inducement to many of them to plunge deeper 
and deeper into erimo, in order to gel released from the invisible, but pow- 
orful bond wbiel* binds them to the service ; daily experience shews that 
transportation itself, bad indeed as it is, is sought .ifter in like manner, 
and ever w ill be, as long as (IJorporalpunishment is sanctioned in the army. 

Let hut that barrier, to the ingress of myriads of the well informed to 
the pale of the service, be but removed, and the sooner all disaftected and 
discontented soldiers now serving in the ranks are got rid of and driven 
from them under the yoke of ignominy tlie better, for more competitors 
for military fame and military honors will then be found, as'candidalcs for 
military services, than will supply the place of 1 he others; men who will 
be callable of bringing to tha mart of the army, loyalty to expel disaffcc- 
lion, and cheerfulness to counterbalance discontent. 

Some men ihere are at present m the service, who individually exclaim, 
' ril never soldier.' By abolishing corporal punishments few 1 believe would 
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be found capable of speaking in a similar way, a total reformation would 
take place, in the army; the disaffected, if sent home from its ranks, would 
have their places, as 1 have said, supplied by the loyal grateful and grow¬ 
ing youth of the mother country : in which the excellence of the present 
jiolice regulations would keep in check the abandoned soldier, discharged 
with ignominy, who, if hardened in iniquity, would find little difficulty in 
getting expatriated to New South Wales. It is then, ho could not iiivci{ft$ 
against the government whibh would exile him,—it is then, that (iovern- 
Tiicnt would have reason to e.Tult in its cleinency, and lie viewed hy dis¬ 
interested spectators in the same merciful light, as an iudulgent parent 
reluctantly expatriating his recreant child after having tried every means 
in his power to reclaim him. 

Besides the mercy, connected with .such a raea.sure, as not all at once to 
transport a soldier for offences, which confirmed habit renders it iuijios- 
sible for him to overcome. Prudence and ])olicy forbid tlie nninediate 
deportation of disciplined soldiers, without undergoing a second civil 
ordeal, to a countr)', where every spark of patriotism is annihilated, 
sedition continually nurtured, prayer linked with blasphemy, society iden¬ 
tified as a second hell and where anarchy requires the sleepless watch ful¬ 
ness of thousands of troojis to keep its hundred hydra heads hooded 
beneath the yoke of the organized goverment. 

Lord Glenclg, the secretary of state for the colonics, may view, perhaps, 
with feeling nut uncommingled with alann, the circumstances, which 
invert the words and meaning of the ol 1 adage, that in its present state is' 
thus changed. ‘ India is now but a stepping stone to New South Wales.* 

Those vi'ho advocate the measure <tf transporting soldiers for military 
offences, cannot in extenuation plead the necessity of expediency; many 
means of reclaiming habitual delinquents are as yet left untried, and there 
is one in particular, I would with deference recommended to (iovernment, 
namely the formation of Penal Corps in India, as well as in other coun¬ 
tries, in which the duty would bo more severe, the pay more limiteil, and 
the discipline more rigid, than in ordinary battalions; thoranksoftlic.se 
battalions filled from time to time with defaulters from tlie, regular service, 
besides sujierceding the necessity of transportation, would be a saving to 
the state of the ordinary cxpcnces attendant on it, and I hesitate not to 
prophecy, that a few years’ forced service in such Corps, would serve as an 
efficient ordeal of purification for men destined to fill their several ranks, 
while the contiguity of their locality, to that of other w'cll organized and 
regular regiments, would daily hold out to the men corapo.sing the latter, a 
Bufficient degree of terror, particularly when they marked their own com¬ 
parative comfort, and contrasted it with the pinching and grinding inea- 
Bures of discipline, carried on in the.se degraded corp.s, it would moreover 
create emulation in the soldiers of the latter regiments, to remodel their 
conduct and to struggle with all their might, to obtain liberty to rejoin, 
as good and reformed subjects, their original battalion. 

Having thus long trespassed on your attention, for the present I shall 
conclude my observations upon transportation from the Army. It is how¬ 
ever my intention hereafter to descant on the nature of the various crimes, 
which a soldier before he is transported as a felon is supposed to have 
committed, and of the punishment by the sentences of minor Courfs 
Martial, which he previously draws down upon himself. 
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Should 1 be so fortunate as to draw the attention of the heads of the service 
to my subject and to rescue even one unfortunate subject of the British 
Kinjiire from the yoke of Felony, I shall be amply remunerated for the 
voluntary interest 1 take in their concerns. With you. Sir, I would willingly 
divide the gratification; your condescension in giving publicity to the 
foregoing remarks, being not only deserving of my individual meed 
of piaisc, but of that of thousands who will read your paper and hail as a 
romiiig measure of salvation to their deluded countrymen, every preli¬ 
minary moans used thrmigli the powerful medium of the press, to bring 
into disre]mte the method of indiscriminately transporting them to New 
South Wales, before every other means are ^riedto reclaim them, 

I remain, sir, your’s truly, 

(). P Q. 


EDUCATION OF THE NATIVE ARMY. 


{From the Friend of India.) 

We publish with much satisfaction the letter of our correspondent 
Piiii.oNTnATtTS, in which he offcr.s a suggestion regarding the promotion 
of iritellccLual improvement in the Native army, which we are cofiderit 
will meet with the concuiTcnce of every liberal minded officer. Wc fully 
agree with him in thinking, that there exists among the European Offi¬ 
cers of the Native army a large portion of unappreciated and unimproved 
philological talent, and that many genUeinen, scarcely known heyond their 
own circle, have successfully devdted the ample leisure of the canton¬ 
ment to the acquisition of the Native languages. These valuable acqui¬ 
sitions are now lost to society, for want of a fitting opjiortunity of turning 
them to account. Our correspondent suggests that this talent miglit he 
advantageoinsly employed in the translation of short and simple treatises 
on history, geography, astronomy and other branches of useful knowledge 
into the Native languages, for the use of the Native sepoys and officers, 
who being generally men of superior caste, and possessing a knowledge of 
letters and a love of reailing, would be likely to priae the means of im¬ 
proving their minds and enlarging the sphere of their thoughts. The ob¬ 
ject which P 111 UO.STUATIJS proposes, is sufficiently animating to call into 
exercise the talent and energies of every ingenuous mind, and to induce a 
determination to devote to the improvement of the Native soldiery that 
leisure which is now dissipated, for want of a fixed and noble object. Our 
correspondent has chalked out a sjihere of labour for the officers of the 
Indian army, in which the finer feelings of our nature may find the liigh- 
est gratification- The plan he propo.ses would not only give a higher in¬ 
tellectual character to the Native array, but augment in no ordinary de¬ 
gree the respect which the native troops feel towards their commanders, 
and strengthen the bonds of mutual sympathy. It would also bring the 
officers of various regiments, into closer communication with each other 
upon an object of common interest, and in a very short lime secure the 
execution of a aeries of works in the llinclce language, adapted to expand 
the native mind. These works, orginally prepared i»y military gentle¬ 
men for the benefit of thei^own troops, would be found invaluable in the 

i; 2 
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effects when rendercil applicable to their Kuroi>can brethren in arms. 
The Inne which is not occupied m parade anJ mountinf? guard is so ali- 
sorhed bv the preparation of their food, ablutions, and observances of their 
religion, independently of the cleaning of their accoutrements, that little 
leisure would be left to them for the purpose in question. 

Hut there is another and more serious objection to the plan, which, un¬ 
til obviated, would be of itself an almost insurmountable bar to even 
partial adoption cveept among the Mussulman .sipahees ; and that is, the 
want of ca})acity among those who arc proposed to be made the object ot 
thus novel e.xpcrimcnt. We think on inquiry it will ho found, that the 
greater part of the military ciis'ie in India, like the barons of old in llui 
feiulai times, have a supreme coiitem|)t for such, to them, uimeces.sary 
aceoiuplislirnents as reading ami writing, and it would, of course, be 
requisite as a first step, to establish regimental schools, in which the adult 
soldier would have to acquire the rudiments of his education. The idea 
would savour somewhat of the ridiculous, were not its impracticalulity 
obvious; but there is another consideration to be adduced on this point, 
which, to us, seems derisive of the impolicy of the scliotne, and that is, 
the suspicion with which any innovation of this nature would he regarded 
by the native troops. We take it for granted, that the general character 
of the books to he employed in this work of suggested imiirovemenl, 
would he similar to those made use of in the native <>c}iools under J'hiro- 
pean superintendence, and to which objections exist on the score of their 
tendency to pro-»elytism. In this place we leave entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion any religious considerations with wliich it may he coniieeted, as being 
inconsistent with the worldly avocations of a public journalist, and confine 
ourselves to its compatibility, not only with the conuition of the native 
army, but with the tenure of our dominion in the east. We think that 
We have e.vhibited sufficient evidence lo shew that it is uiiudapteil to 
either, and that, if not decidedly inexpedient, it may he classed among 
those well-meant hut unsuitable undertakings, in which, enthusiasm has 
a grcriter share than propriety. We are f,ir from desiiing it to he 
supposed, that any reflection is meant to he conveyed by these remarks, 
since it is possible, that, regarding the subject in a very different light, 
from that in which we have placed it, our contemporary may be as 
correct in his view of the case, as we are in ours. We ground our 
objections jirincipally on its incxpeiliency, a term which we apprehend is 
exploded from the vocabulary of those who advocate the measure, as 
inconsistent with the leading characteristics of the great work on which 
they consider themselves to be engaged. It is no argument that because 
the practice has been advantagcou.s to the European portion of the army, 
it would he equally so to the native. The English soldier, in addition to 
a material difference in his physical constitution, imbibes habits in India, 
which it is necessary lo counteract by any means that shall have the 
effect of weaning him from pursuits destructive to health and prejudicial 
to discipline; and he can both understand and appreciate the measures 
which are adopted for that purpose. Hence, to inspire him with a taste 
for reading or other harmless amubcment, will be attended by a diminu¬ 
tion of his visits to the canteen and the bazaar, and the barrack will 
present fewer scenes of disorder than would OLx;ur where tliese salutary 
checks are deficient. 

We should not have noticed the subject, did it not involve an important 
question connected with military government, which the professed 
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charactor of our publication would not permit us to overlook. Discussions 
of this kind are almost out of place in other than military periodicals, 
and serve to illustrate the advisahlcness of conliniiig them to their 
legitimate channels, since the ideas of civilians on these matters are often 
crude and indistinct, and elicited rather hy their perceptions of wliat is 
suitable in their own sjihoi e of exjicncncc, than what is best adapted for 
those blanches of the public economy with which they may he supposed 
to* be im})erfcctly acquainted.— Enylishmnu. 


STATUK OF SIR JOIII^ MALCOLM. 


The statue of Sir Jobii Malcolm, which was ordered from home when 
he retired from the (loverninent of this ])rc.'iideuey, arrived in the li tUnur 
CmtiJv, ainl was opened a day or two since. It is, as most of our readers 
probably arc aware, by Chantrey, and is intended for the Town Hall, 
where pvc|)aratinns are already making for its reeeptir>n. At ])rcscnt, 
the ease in whicli it arrived, surrounds and of course hides it in some 
measure. Hut ciimigli may lie seen to show that it is an ailinirahle 
likeness, q'he eoslnme in which it appears, is lliat of a general oflieer 
Avith a military cloak. One hand rests upon a sAvord, and the other is 
placed Mj)()u llic liiji. The attitude is hold ;ind commanding, I'he 
height of the statue is 7 feet 4 in. ami the jiedestal is about 4 feet. 
'I’lie s[tot selected for it, wc believe, i.s under the skylight iu the library 
eiitnincc of the 'I'oAvn Hall.— Courier, Sept. 20. 


ALTLllATIONS MADE THIS YEAR IN I’lIE MUTINY ACT, 
AND ARITCLKS OF WAR. 


N.Ii.—The sections, i^c. are printed as they are altered; the additional 
words are inserted between brackets, anil the words left out inserted at 
the bottom. 

Sec. 1. 

Instead of 18,271j the Number of Forces now consist of 8l,.H9. 

• VI. and IX. 

In these Sertion.s the Words ' the Australian Colonies' are substituted 
for ‘ NeAV South Wales.’ 

Xlll. 

Misrfnre of Officers vpnn Courts Martini —^And he it enacted, that in 
certain cases, AA'^iiere it may be necessary <»r e.xjiodienl, O/lieers of His 
Majesty’s Marine Forces may sit upon court-inartiid in-eonjimetion with 
Officers of His Majesty’s Land Forces, and sucli conrts-inartial .shall be 
regulated, to all Intents and Pnrpose.s, in like manner as if they Avere 
composed of Officers of the Tjand Forces only, Avhctlipr the commanding 
Officer by Avhose orders such court-martial is assembled belongs to the. 
Land or to the Marine Forces ; and Officers of His Majesty’s land forces, 
and officers in the service or the East India Company, Avhen serving 
together, may bo associated iu courts-martial, Avhicli shall, to all Intents 
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and Purposes, be regulated in like manner as if consisting wbolly^ of offi- 
rrrs of His Majesty’s land forces, or wholly of oHicers in the service of 
the East India Company; save and except that on the trial of any person 
in His Majesty’s* [Land Forces,] the provisions of this act, and the 
oaths thereby prescribed shall be applicable; and that on the trial of any 
[person belonging to His Majesty’s Marine forces, the jirovisions of an 
act passed in the present session of Parliament for the regulation of His 
Majesty’s Royal Marine forces while on shore, and the oaths tbereViy 
preset ibed, shall be applicable ; and on the trial of any] oHicor or soldier 
in the service of the East India, Company, tlio provisions of an act passed 
in the fourth year of the reign of Ilis late Majesty King George the Fourth, 
to amend the laws for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and 
soldiers in the service of the East India Company, and the oaths thereby 
prescribed, sliall be applicable, notwithstanding any officer in the actual 
service of the said Company may have a Commission from Ilis Majesty/ 

XXIII. 

Fraudulent confession of Desertion -—‘ And he it enacted, nmt any 
Person who shall voluntarily deliver himself up as a Deserter from Ilis 
Majesty’s Forces or the embodied Militia, or the Forces of the East India 
Company, or who, upon being apprcheridt\l for any offence, shall, in the 
Presence of the ,Tust!ce confess himself to be a Jleserter as afurosaid, 
shall be deemed to have been duly enlisted and to be a (Soldier, and shall 
be liable to serve in any of Ills Majesty’s Forces, as His Majesty shall 
think fit, to aiipoinl, whether such Person shall have been ever actually 
enlisted as a Soldier or not; ^ [and in case such person shall not be a 
deserter from the regiment stated in such confession he] shall be liable 
to be punished as a rogue and vagabond, or may be prosecuted for obtain¬ 
ing money under false pretences ; and the confession and receiving sub¬ 
sistence as a soldier by such person shall he evidence of the false pie- 
tcnce and of the obtaining moneyj [to the amount of the value of such 
subsistence and the value of such subsistence so obtamoil may be charg¬ 
ed in the indictment as so much money received by sucli {lersoii; 
and in rase such person shall have been previously convicted of the 
like oftence, or as a Rogue and Vagabond for making a fraudulent 
Confes'-ii’Ti of Desertion, such former Conviction may be alleged in 
the indictment, and may be proved upon the 'I'rial of such Person ; 
and in such Indictment for a Second OffTence it shall be sufficient 
to state that the OflTender was at a certain time and place convicted 
of obtaining Money under false pretences as a Deserter, or as a Rogue 
and Vagabond for making a fraudulent confession of Desertion, with¬ 
out otherwise descrilnng the said OUbnce; ami a Certificate contain¬ 
ing the substance and Effect only (omitting the formal Part) of the 
Indictment and conviction fur the former Ufi’ence, purporting to be sign¬ 
ed by the Clerk of the Court or other Officer having the Custody of the 
Regords of the Court where the Ofl’ender was first convicted, or by the 
Deputy of such Clerk, or by the clerk of the convicting Magistrates 
shall upon proof of the identity of the person of the oflFender, be sufficient 
evidence of the first conviction, without proof of the signature or official 

• Seivii I*. 

t nr. 

J Ami if ilif pi'i'nii «•! riiiifi siiiiiE liiini>elf III hr a dfii'rirr iliall Ilf 'fiviii!; iii ilif tiiiir 
iiy Ilf Hi» Majfkiy'a (i>rrrt,lir tlmli lie deemed to be 4ii0 aball be de<iU viiiili ai diierier, 
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character of the perRon appearin:^ to have sifrrieil tlie sains ; uml it the 
peisou so confessintf himself to he a d'^sertcr .'•liall be servini^ at the tune 
in any of His Majesty’s forces, he shall he ileemed to he and shall be 
dealt with as a desertui ] 

XXIX 

AI the Olid of this seetjon the words ‘ or, if in Ir<'l.ind, to tli; ('hief 
Societaly,’ are oinittcd. 

XXXIV 

i'jit/tstiiif/niKf swfifu'inj f)f Rf'TUitf —‘ And he it vnatied tiiat eviMV 
jier'iiri wlio ',lnll rer -ive enlistiiifr money ffo’ii auy |i'‘r>oii emoloced m 
tlie rccruifini; service, he heitii^ an odieei, non-e l!n>nl^‘•i')'U‘d oliii'i't or an 
altested soldier, shall he deemed to Ijc cidist' d as .1 sol.li.n, ni 11 1-, M i- 
jelly’s ijerviee, and v hi!e he shall remain vitO the p c-uilm!^ pnrty shall 
be eiililled to he hilletted and cverv person 'v’no slial! enlist .mv i\ emit shall 
first ask tlie person otl'eriiii> to enlist wJietlier he does or dees not belong 
to the rnilitia, and Hhal! cans - to lie taken down, 111 wcitini;, the name 
and place of abode of sii. Iv latruii, |and if Kuch recruit .shall 'lol reside 
111 or in the vicinity of tlie. town 01 [il.iee where h olh i^'d to enlist, the 
place also at which he shall deelaie th.it he intends to sleep, in order 
that within foity-einht hue not sooner than tnentY-foiir hours aftei his 
liavui;r received the enhstmu mnii' y noliea of his havinjr so enlisted he 
^iveti to the recruit, or left at his usual place, ot ah.nle, or at the plaiv 
where he stated that it wua hi> mteulion to sleep,j and wher; any person 
shall be enlisted,’ &c. 

XLV. 


Forfeiture of Pay .—‘ And he it enacted, that any ^oldier ivlm shall 
absent himself without leave, or wTio shall dcseit, shall, on coiivictioii 
by general or other court-niarti.al, in addition to any punishmcTit awarded 
by such court, forfeit his pay for the days on which he has so absented 
liiinself without leave, or on which he has been absent by such desuiion, 
and that no soldier shall he entitled to pay or to reckon service towards 
jiay or pension when in contmcinenl under any sentence of any court, or 
dunii{{ any absence from duty by cornniitment under the civil power 011 
a chur^rc of any olfence co^m/,able by a civil or criminal court, or by 
reason of any arrest for debt, or as a prisoner of war, or ivhilc in coiilirie- 
inent under any charge of which ho shall afterward-* he convicted ; [and 
if any soldier shall absent himself without leave for any period not 
e-vcceding live ijays, and shall not account lor Mic same to the saiislaction 
of the Cainmandingoliicer, It shall be lawful for the said cominandiiig 
ollicer, (it he shall think li*') to order and direct ttial tiuch soldi*'!' shall 
forfeit his ]>ay for the day or day.s on which he has so iibsenti'd himselt, 
and there upon such pay shall be forfeited, amt such soldier shall imL he 
lialde to be afterwards tried by ,1 court-martial, or to be otherwisi punished 
for the said offence ;J provided that auy soldier ac()UUted of the utlence 
for which he was cornmited shall,’ &c. 

LVI, 

Supply of Carriages .—‘ And he it enacted, that for the icgular provision 
of carriages for His Majesty’s foic s, and tlicir baggage *»n the inarch, 
111 Kngland and Ireland, all Justices of the ]ieace within their sevt^ral juris¬ 
dictions, being duly required thereunto by an order from His Majesty, 
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or the General of his forces, or the Master General or Lieutenant 
General of His Majesty’s ordnance,* or other person duly authorized 
in that behalf, shall, on production of such order to such Justices by 
some od'cer or noi'i-coininissioned officer, of the regiment so ordered to 
march, issue a warrant,’ &c, 

LX. 

Routes in Ireland .—' And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for th^ 
Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor for the time being of Ireland 
to depute, by warrant under his hand and seal, some proper person to 
sign routes, [m cases of emergency,] for the marching of any of His 
Majesty’s forces in Ireland, in- the name of such Lord Lieutenant or 
Chief Governor.’ 

LXI. 

Tolls .—‘ And be it enacted, that all His Majesty’s officers and sol¬ 
diers, being in proper statf or regimental or military uniform, dress or 
undress, and their horses, (bat not when passing in any hired or private 
vehicle,) and all cirnages and horses belonging to His Majesty, or 
employed in his service, when conveying persons or baggage under the 

E rovisions of this act, or returning therefrom [and all recruits marching 
y route,] shall be exempted from payment of any duties and tolls,’ &c. 

ARTICLES OF WAR. 

Section II. 

Crimes and Punishment. 

52. p. I 6 . —* Any soldier, who without leave from his commanding 
officer, shall absent himself from his quarter, garrison, or camp, or 
from his truoji, company, or detachment, or who, without a pass or leave 
in writing from his commanding officer, shall he found one mile or upwards 
from the c.iinp, aliali on conviction thereof, be punished, according to 
the degree of the offence, by a regimental or other court-martial, and, 
in addition to any pumshmont which the court may award, shall forfeit 
his pay for the day or days on which he shall have been guilty of the 
offence. 

Anv soldier who shall absent himself without leave for any period not 
exceeding five days, and who shall not account for the same to the satis¬ 
faction of the Commanding officer, may be deprived of his pay for the 
day or days of such absence, by a direction to that effect by such com¬ 
manding officer.] 


Section III. 

Court-martial. 

71. p. 21.—In this article (as also in article ^6 and 100) the words 
[' the Australian Colonies’] are employed instead of' New South Wales.’ 

72. p. 22.—‘ No sunience of a General Court-martial shall be put in 

execution till after a ret ort shall have been made of the whole pro¬ 
ceedings to us;—or to the officer commanding in Chief j—or to some 
other person duly authorized by us, under our sign manual, to confirm 


* li III Cu;Uii(i, ur liy an nr.ifi finiii iiic L'lfd LiciiiPiMiit Chief Goveruurt of Ireland, 
or from itae itlUccr cniuraaiidlnii Hia Majetli'e Force* In Ireland. 
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the same, and until our or his directions shall hare been si|^nified there 
upon. 

[* No offender convicted before a General Court-martial- shall be liable 
to be sentenced to any corporate punishinent exceeding two hundred 
lashes.’] 

p. 27 .—‘ And no offender convicted before a Diatnct or Garrison 
Court-martial shall be liable to be seiitrnced to any Corporal Punish¬ 
ment exceeding* [one hundred and fifty] 1 ishes.' 

' 79- p. 28.—* The (Commissioned officers of every Regiment may, by 
the appointment of their Colonel or commanding officer, without other 
authority than these our rules and Artn-y^s of War, hold regimental 
Courts-martial consisting of not less than five officers (unless it be found 
impracticable to assemble that number, when three may be sufficient) 
and may enquire into such disputes or criminal matters as may come 
before them, and by a majority of votes award impnsomnent, with or 
without hard labour, for any period not exceeding tbiity days, or to 
solitary confinement nol exceeding twenty days, or to corporal punish¬ 
ment not exceeding [one tiundredjf lashes, or to other punishments, 
according to the usage of the service,’ &c. 

89. p. 38.—‘ Where it may be necessary or expedient the officers 
of our marine forces may sit upon Courts-martial in conjunction with 
officers of our land forces, and such Courts-martial shall be regulated, to 
all intents and purposes, in like manner as if they were coinpo.sed of 
officers of our land forces only:—and officers of our land forces, and officers 
in the service of the East India Company, when serving together, may bo 
associated in the Courts-martial, which shall, to all intents and purposes, be 
regulated in like manner as if consisting wholly of officers of our land 
forces, or wholly of officers in the service of the East India Company, 
except that on the trial of any perlon in our service, the provisions of 
the mutiny act, and the oaths thereby prescribed, and our articles of war 
for the Government of all our forces, shall be applicable;—[and that on 
the trial of any person belonging to our marine forces, the provisions of 
an act passed in the present session of Parliamsnt, for the regulation of 
our marine forces while on shore, and the oaths thereby prescribed, shall 
be applicable;’ &c.] 


Sections V. 

Returns and Accounts. 

127. P-67-—’JSVhen any officer employed on the Staff of our Army| 
shall die on Service, and the heir or legal representative of such 
deceased officer shall not be present, the officer commanding on the 
station shall appoint two officers, one of whom shall be a Field Officer 
if practicable, to secure his effects, who shall within one month after 
the death of the officer make, an inventory thereof, and after payment 
of the Military debts, shall, [if at home or in India, remit the balance to 
the General Agent for the recruiting service in London;—and if at any 
Station abroad excepting India, shall] lodge the balance in the Military 
chest, taking a receipt for the same from the officer in charge of the Mili¬ 
tary chest,’ See, 


* Three liuiiilred. 
t Two hnndred. 
j Abroad, except In India. 
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rUK (JOVKRNMKNT STUOS. 


(h'lOiii ft Vorresimmlfiil ) 

The lUMenoviitioii of the hovsi's r,cnt from the (iovornment binds 
is a ^sohji’ct thill ('\fitrs /em-tcil niuniioiM'rbion, and strikes any one 
inim’-tod in tlio ivinounls fniiushed to the (':nalry. ‘Why should 
then he this (li'leriuratioii ?’ '.s the iialiir.il enquiry. ‘I’he c-ilih; ouj^ht to 
imjuoN (■ yt’iirly in^'ts ad of f.diiiiif ort'. 'I'host: wlio Jire coiiiLisant witli 
the nioniilcd hratichi's of the >t‘n .ee, must he seusihle liow vi iy in- 
fniorlj are the Lij^ht (Cavalry now mounted to nhiit they Mere under 
the aj^eiit, 'I’lte lior'ses from the stud, it may he said, ^lossess more 
hlood Adiniltrd (h:it they do, hiil then llieyinue lo.st in buiui and siih- 
stance, M'hich is of more c onsequent e. lilood lior.ses may be jrralifying 
to look at, 1)11 1 hone and snhstariee are indihiicrKahly necessary for the 
eUicieticy of (’avaliy. "J'he horst's now furnished from (he studs are 
iniidoquate to carry the Meijjhts requin d of them, and )'honhl tliey he 
hroupfht into ihetield.on active service, a faUure nui} he anticipated, and 
the truth aivfully established. Fioin what c.iUsc doc.s this dedciency of 
substance in the .stud colt arise? I conceive it to proceed from there 
being too much Itngli.sh hlood, and from flu ir hi ceding in and in, (as 
it is general!) tenncil,) I mean from stidlioiis selected from the colts 
bred at tlie stud K.vperiente shows that Kiig]i>h hlood degenerates: 
the adini-vtiire of AimI), and the northern hlood Miuild operate as a cor¬ 
rective. Contrast the horses admitted by coiruniUees for the service in 
Central India uitli those received fror., the .studs, iiiid .see lioiv coiniuand- 
ing IS iheir ligmc, si/e, and general appearance. 'Fhc.se hors-cs, if it were 
po.'<sihle to trace ihcir pedigrees, would, in all piohahility, he found to 
be (le.sccTided from llie (lilies, the MalirafTas used foriiieily to piirchabe 
so largely at the Hatlgeepore fairs, before the present circle system 
was lutroduced 

The country-hr.-d hor-«cs arc not quite so luindsoTiic, hut pos.se.ss 
great bom , and are of sudleieiit hlood, for all pur[)c).sc.s required for mili¬ 
tary service; they possess (he advantage of attaining their powers at 
an earlier period than the stud eoll, whieh is not (it for general work 
until si.v years of age 'I'he cmintry-hred can he brought into the ranks 
at four ; they generally last twelve or thirteen years. The stud colt.s do 
not last so long by a j'ear or more. Tlie, stud horses are not so vicious 
as the country n-jed to he, hut tins may he accounted for from their being 
aliowid to herd togelhew, wliercas the native hreerlers not only sepa¬ 
rate the colts, bill most generally keep them hlind-folded. 

I have said that the stud horse does not last so long as the country- 
iired ; it must he hot ric in recollection, that the remounts from the stud are 
generally eighteen months with corps before they are brought into work, 
and arc cast at fifteen or sixteen years of age. 

No one can visit the dcjidls of Hiixar, Knrrantadce, and (Jazeepore, 
w'lthout be.ing iniich gratified; every thing in those establishments 
denotes the care and attention paid to tlie cattle. 'J'hey are seen to the 
greatest advantage, and .sehluin realize what they promise. Many turn 
out vicious, and, I am of opinion, that if castration were introduced, it 
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would l»c a urri'.'it im|»(»VL*inrnt Why should not the .nriny he mounted 
on {feldin;Ts ? They are so al home. I have never heard any featisfactory 
lea-ion as'^i'^ned for adherence, to the cutiie hov.se Ainouifst the many 
.'ijfimrnls, adduced afrainst the use of trc'ldin,j;.s is, that they do not hear 
llie same f.iti'iue a.s the entire horse; that lliey stall; are fiiriid; that 
tlii-ir eoais are h.iiij; and loin'h in the eohl \ve;itlier. 3\) these ohjeetions 
I have to oh ii rv tivt thal i< iti not leipii-ile to work a liui’so eonsl.intly 
toj'ie exfeiil o| [os pow.i-, 'is is now I'requenlly the c ise to keep Inirscs 
fjii, 1 and iro’tahie. 'I'o Mi- >,’lojid, cfeldiu'is are not more tiiniil and 
^i.y th.ui the stml In*.- jc; the toruier's timidity eiti he overeoiiic by 
{Tiiitle tna'iiicnl, and la-iunr f,nij'li.irised*\\ith .suhjects. The last, 1 
admit, hnt is it .i sntFieieiit le i^on to I'-i ’Ct thern ? No one ever f^oes as a 
ppi el'iior to a eaviilry pande, hut diead” a huv'.o hor-^f and flee.-, from it. 
'i'liere is iihvays fear of aeeidenls and ri-^k of hfe or hmh. Siieh would 
not he the ea-'e willi i»eluiiiifs. I have hjrl iimdi ('\|>eriei!cc, both in 
my own stable, and from haviiiij eommauded one of the experimental 
tro(*ps of ;^ehhn^s diiritiof the rampan^n of IS17-18. 'J’lie ie"irnent in 
win.'ll I -.erM'd, had, as ooiitiimed hard and fati.rulnt'’ m.iieliin^ for 
.several Mieee-sive days a-i I ever eneoimter. d. The oehlin^s proved a.s 
honest, and stood Ihoir Wvirk a-s well as -.my of the horses of the repri- 
inent. (.Icldiniis, moreover, are no! snlijeeted to the same disease, as the 
entire horse. I do not recoileet^in inslauce of that horrible disease, the 
• .So/V/«Ae.’ 'I he imiiorted oeliliinj; is fonnil to work well, and i.s generally 
j*ret'errod for private riding to the eutiro horse. 

Having noticed the deterioraiion in the colts, 1 shall give, in corrobo¬ 
ration the fact, that very few arc selected by the ofnceis as chargers. 
Tli'* piiee, Sf*0 Kiipecs, is generally considered more than I heir value. 
I'ViV .sent to the light cavalry woul4 fetch mme than live orsi.\ hundred 
rujices in any oilier mart. 

The, Oeneral Ordi'r of the 27th of xVugnst 18 JO, by the Right Honor- 
aide, th.' (.loveriior (leneral in (knmed, is a mo.sl ilhlieral one. A well- 
tr.oned charger on service is iiivalu.djle, and the loss of such a horse at 
the time is acal.’imity; and is it not cruel to take lo per cent, per 
anmiiii, for the, period the snllerer may have had the, animal r A horse 
of eight or ten years of age is heller worth the 800 Rs the, price jiaid 
for him than lie vms whi’u pnivhased. .Sigipnsmg hi.i age to he live, 
this would rednee i* one-hidf, a liea\y lo^-s on the p.nhvulii.il, and he no 
coniiiK'iisuiat.'advantage to the gowvnnicnt; for the conimgencie.s are 
.so trifling as *o he iinwortliy of the slightest coiisidenition; the 
government jiayiiig only for horses killed in ;i<-lion ; and not for (ither 
ca.su.iltii', such as lioises being cut oil’by the enemy, disabled, and 
otlu'iwi''e iiiiuied. Ills Majesty remuneiates all mminted oflieers for 
such h)s,ses ; during the campaigns under the late land Lake, dragoon 
oflicers received at the War Ollieelhe price of those chargers cut oil’by 
the enemy, when (Company’s officers Mere obliged to hear tlie los.s — 
EnyUshmun, Ovl 4 
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BENGAL. 


Artillery. —Lieutenant D. Reid is comiHg to the presidency to apply 
for furlough. ' 

Captain £ F. Gowan has leave to the Cape, for two years, for the reco¬ 
very of his health. 

Engineers —Lieutenant J. Mouat is ofliciating as executive engi¬ 
neer Kumaoon, during the absence of lieutenant Glasfurd at the presi¬ 
dency. 

Lieutenant J. W. Robinson has been removed from the department of 
public works, and placed at the disposal of his excellency the com- 
inander-in chief. 

Captain £. J. Smith is ofhemting as superintending engineer, centrtil 
provinces, during the absence of captain DcHiide at the presidency. Lieu¬ 
tenant 11. T. Sale is officiating ut Allahabad for captain Smith. 

Lieutenant Guthrie has charge of the Biirrisaul division during the 
absence of captain H. R. Murray, who is at the presidency and intends 
to proceed to the Cape for the recovery of his health. 

Lieutenant W. M. Smyth, is coining to the presidency and intends to 
apply for furlough. 

Qth Regiment Native Infantry. —Lieutenant L. P. D. Eld has been 
declared rpialified for the duties of interpreter, and exempted from further 
examinat.on in the native languages. 

Regiment Native Infantry. —Lieutenants Morgan and May are ex¬ 
pected at the presidency and will apply for furlough to Europe. 

19fA Regiment Native Infantry. —Captain Pasmore has quitted Persia, 
and is proceeding overland to Europe. 

24/A Regiment Native Infantry. —Lieutenant Van Ueythuysen has 
resigned the adjutancy and is about to proceed to the Cape. Lieutenant 
T. Mackintosh has been appointed adjutant. 

2Qth Regiment Native Jn/finfry.—The death of lieutenant Lynch has 
given ensign Hunter a lieutenantcy. 

Regiment Native Infantry. —Captain Weston has been acting tem¬ 
porarily as deputy assistant adjutant general, Meerut Division. 

35fA Regiment Native Infantry. —Lieutenant A. G. F. J. Younghus- 
band is about to visit the presidency and apply for furlough to Europe 

50fA Regiment Native Itfantry. —Captain Graham has resigned the 
appointment of second in command of the Raraghur light infantry bat¬ 
talion, and has been placed at the service of the lieutenant governor of 
the north western provinces with a view to his being appointed to ofli- 
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c'late as assistant to tiie agent at Delhi during the absence of heuteiiunt 
Phillijis. 

58 <A liegiment Native Z/i/a/i/ry.—The demise of major general Sir John 
Arnold, K. C. B., has given major Frushard a lieutenant colonelcy, 
which occasions the following promotions in this corps :—Captain C. M. 
Cos, to he major; lieutenant G. M, Mcc, captain ; and ensign Carney, 
lieutenant. ^ 

64 ^/i Regiment Native liifuHtry .—Captain A. Knyvett has resumed 
temporary charge of the Sangor ilnisiou of Pubhe Work.s- 

Ca])tain C. .\ndrew-i has lieen appointed a deputy assislanl adjutant 
general, and posted to the Mecnit diMsiun. 

(5Sth Regiment Nafire Inf’aiitr//. —Liei'leinr t F. G. Backiionse has 
been authorized to oHiciate tor lieutenant Tucker as junior assiataut to 
the coiiimissioucr at Assam. 

*fOfh Regimf‘ii.t Nalwe hi/'unfrg. —Ensign R, Roberi -ou has I’ccu 
appointed interpreter vice Jeffreys who is proceeding to Europe. 



BKNGAL. 


CrXERAL OIIDERS BY GOVEUNMEXT. 


KtNS. 

hlh •Septfinhfr, 7G'A V. /. I' M lliinli'r br iifuiprt^iiit, titp lipa'fnant 11 B 

I jii'li mtii itin>i I'lnii ilir 7*li Wat, I8i6 vice li) iiiriiHiii M. Ni*i^l<*iii ili'i pa<efl 

l-th St plembtr. S'/ N. /•- Kiiviiiii John liiitiiii In he lieiiteiiijni./ruin Anaiisl ISSfi, vire 
Iirillell.iiit W. Li fiiiil ileC(M8'‘<l. 

I 0//1 Sf'ptimbei. I lie iiii(1«iiiieiii|i>iicil onicei is iiiniiioleit toilir laiik »f r.i|iiriiii,by hrevel. 

I'MIl N 1. I II iileiinii. W Fitelli. 

ififh Xi'iifemlffr - liiliiiitti/. I inil-nniii r •Innel nml hieM'i r'llmiel J Nt >li|ii t<i he enlo- 
iipI iiiiiii ilii> I 111 I 1 ila\ ihjii, VII I-lullin'I J Del.iinaiii, 1 : n 1 •irci'aii'il 

IjriileiiMiil nil'iiiel ■mil lirrvei tiilmid II C. 4iiitiee In he cijl'iiiel fmiii the !.’(iili June, iv.lir, 
iire ininiii'i I ''IIiiikhii. ileiiM«i‘<l 

Miijnr It. ( liiiliiiri« III be lll■lltt'Tllllll rolmirl, viie lienteiiiiiii rnlniiel ami liievet cniiiiiel J 
Kiihiil, iir»iii<ili-fl, 1 VI 1 I 1 i<iiili liiiiii I III! 90 li Jiiiii, IH36, lire liciiieiinnl I'ulnlirl ailil hlivet 
rnlniiel It C. tililiee, iiMiliioleil 

M ]ni s. U .itmii In he i> iiten.mi rnlniii I vice lienlplinnt rnliinel anil hierei cnlmirl II r. 
p ^iiilire, niniiiiiteil.tvilli liiiih/mm ihe llili July, iS|fl, iice liriileii.iiil riilnnrl 11 1'. Siiilih, 

till a I (1 

93/ V. f -('aiitiiiii r< C Itnbli 10 he iflai'ir, lieiiieiiaill ■iiirl hrevel c-intfiiii II. P (I'lUley 
•n lie faiil.i|ii n/ii I niiiiiiiiii. iiml eii<ii>ii J <.' 1.1111 In be llrlilrii’liil, I'miiii llie Jlllli June ISJ4, 
In sill'l■<'■|ll|l In IHiIJni K. I ll.llllieiH, |ilii|lliileit. 

Slrl V / < !i|il.iiii (!. ( ovenliv in he iiiiii'ir, lieiiteii.ilil W IVfilrliell in lie ci|)l:iin n< a 
< •■nnniii, ainl rll•li!n W W IJavnlnnii In he lieiil'n.iiil, trnni Ihe I9ih Se|iteinber li)39, In 
iincces>'i<iii III lilii|iir tV r'. <)iie|, tMiiclerreil in Ihe liivaliit ealalilieliiiirlK 

itth .V / - Cainiiiii r. DiekeiiRiiii in he iiMjnr, lleiilenani nnil liieiel eaiiiain 4 H. 
Ir':i III In he r i|>l.iin nf a niinii mv. siinl eiifiuii J . Huiler in be tieiiii nanl, finiii the llih 
Jiih I'iift, III siKre-sinii til iiiiiini S Wain m, ii/niiinleil. 

Iiifuntiy llii|iir J Orchmit in be lieiiieliMiit cnlniiel finni ilie I7tli Seiiiembei, I 43 G, iirc 
liiiiiiiliini e<ilfinel I. Iliinli'i ileri.lse<l. 

H'tns fi'itrnii ftegt -■ aiiiiiiii M. P. Carletnii to he mainr liemenmit I’ B'<ii in 

he.. III ;i i,i<iii|iaiil. Hint en4i'!ii li I Cmiilic tn lie lirilieiiaili Imm lln- I/th he|i<eiiiiifr, 

18 G. Ill 'iirceasinii In iiia|iir J. <lr< hint 

OtfohiT I he iiiidei nil iiiii>iie(t nllii ei 11 prniniiieil in the niiik 0 / cii|ilnin, m hiiirl, 
fl•llll ilir dfile exiiri vseil iinensite In hia name : 

i 2 ii V / ( It iileiiiiii: p. Mu lie, ilMi i|iieni'irr, 18:4 


AlMMllNrMF.Vr!'. 

)///( SnptfHib’i I'Rin.ini «iiieei.ii I. <;-Vns, vi ii , hii'. been apiinimeil hi (hr honnr.'ible 
(lie In iiipii III' ‘/iiV’ I nn '/ Ihe V'liih Weeieiri I’lnvnn ■ s, ninler (i iir tlie 97i|| iiliiiiin, m ihc 
ll■■|||^al ih.iiL'Fiil llie ciltl Hi.ni'll III Jiiiiii|iiire vice K. I ttr.i>Hi . 

91 /A Vrp/finbi” - I he tiillii'viii'! aiin<iiiiiiiii iiia h:ivr been niii'le in 'he jiiilirial ami revenue 
ili'ii.ii.iiieiii iiiirli I ilale Ihe 9 hih Hill >111 : 

Ar'Iri. Qi anr emi I 9 l lli.iiiilei, M ii , in iipifiiiin the iiieiiral ilnliea nf 'he rir|l a'ati -ii 
of ilhaiii'iil|iiiie. iie.i-iitai 1.1111 .iimtiiii i liiiiep, 11 11 , ivhn i» |il.ir«fi .il ilii! iliaimvAl nt hii 

eXei III III y il'< I‘iliiiiiilllilei-lU•el|lef 

tajisuiii'<iii<:i nil It. U iiiiil'eii.iiiil,ii'|ii ilixiii ihr me iti'.il iliiiie» III ihe euil *iii<lnti ni ihe 
SMiiiier'i rlivliiliiii nl t iiitark lire Dm inr Hi.iiiiler. 


IP.UPOUAUY Al'POINri'KMS 

.VA St'pfcmhe ^. 'aiiiaiii r. j. Siiiiih.ekicmive eiumeei nt ilie fiiji rr Ailshahail liiililun, 
I', .iiipniiitrii III fliiinie ils S'lpeiinirn liiiji eiii{iiieer ''eiiiial provinces, iliiiiiiii the aliveiice nf 
rai'l III! i'ehiirlc. Ill nntil fiii'lier oiiJerr. 

Lienti'ii.iiii r tl. Sale, nf piieiiii'eis, nii heiiiu' relievei) /i.iin lieii.irev. 19 ftlrecieil m ciiiiy oi| 
the ilmieb nf the Alliihaiiiil iIiiikihh, vice cnuiiiio biniili. nn Ihe r spnnnihfiiiy uf that 

niYtfpi • 

/'antaiii *. K»vveil. nf ilie 41.Ii name infaiiiri. nlio iva« lelirveil h> lieiiteiiHiil linlif'ieini 
O'l the ttfih Fehni.iri Iasi, will regime ilie cliarite nf the Hili or s.iniiui liivisinii nf public 
W'>ik',nii at. iii|iiii.iiv .iii<itweiiieiit. 

lilh Srptfmhrr, flic Itl/hl llon’hle Ihe (•oveitinr-tjfiieral nl (i)i|i.i in ronni il ii |,|en<ei| 
to inalir ihv fnllnninit leiiipmaii ari.iiinrnieiii in Ihe ili'iMnnieiil ni iiniilir wniki ; 
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Llriiien ml C. GiiiliriP, exrciiUvp piigliiprr of Hip l*lh oi Dacca diviaion. In lake charop of 
tlir Buin<.iiil (liiiiiip ilip Hliaiiirc ul I'apiaiii tl. It Xlmriiv oi niiiil fu. ilipi milpix 

101I1 Septrmber .— taalainiit apoilipiary J. W. Sc«li is ap|ioiuip<i n onici.np m ilic hnnoia- 
lilc Loiiipdiii’t. iliappiia,ii), fliiiliii; till! atispiicp III Ml. J Itpalv. iir iiiiiil inrilipr niilirs 

[ ipiiipiiniii J Mouat, of Hip cnriis of eii»iiipprH, is aiiiiniiiii d m act fur IipiiIpii.imi Gisafiinl. 
diiiiug Ins aliseilLP «r tiiilil fuiHirl oiileis, uii Hlc icsiionsiliillt) of Hiul ollicer. 


AT DISPOSAI. 

S/A .Vrpfi'm6pr . - Lipiilpnaiil , 1 . W. K'llipitsoii, pxpi niivp Fii!;iiippr, lllliin .Sniiprir illTi«inn, 
IS ipiiKncil iiKiii Hip drpariiiieiK of (nililic works,nnd plaipcl at Hie dispii».i|nf ins ixcelciicy 
Hip c»iiiiii.iiiilri-iii-cliief. 

I4//I ^cji/cnfAcr. - 1 lie spr\ici8 of Mr as>-isi.iiir 'iirspon K. Fit iiiiiiu, iii iiipdic.il ili irge 
of Hip c.ii:il SI. 1 H 1111 of SliBli|rluii|M)rA| iirPi Bi Ins own rpqiipsi, plarril ai Hip ilis|ii».il oi Ins 
rscpiipiicy Hie roV'm.iiidpr in diiPi 

October.— I lie reiviccs ofriipialii J. crahain. of Hip .SOHi naiivp iiir.iiilri an- placcii at 
tlip ilispos.il III tlip lioiiiiralilp ibp lipiilcn.iiit •.•ovpiiioi nf Hip North WpsIpiii I'ii viiicps wiHi a 
vipw III his belli* anpoiiiipil in olliciatp as HS^Mant to the agput ai DpIIii diirni); lipuipiiani 
Pbillip’s hliSPiicp i.ri Iraveor iiniil fiiiilici onirrs. 


EXrilAfTS OF LETTEIlS 

3 (f f'Ctober.- I'aragraplis of a iinliiaiy letter dated the HtHi May 183 ( 1 , publisbpd for eene 
ral iiifoinuiiuii: 

P.ira. I tVp havp pprniiiipd lapiaiii \V. I'oiiwai, of loiii rs'alili->liiiipni. In le'nin 10 ho 
dul«,iiii(l to priicppil in Madras hy Ihe ship ‘ True Britou’ on Hip sialf ol liriitcii.nii |;l'lll■Ml 
S|r I'erpeiirip MaiHaiid. 

3 . Wp Inivp pxiciuIpiI Hip fiiiloiiKh* <if Hip follnwiiiu iiHiiei*, vi7 

Maji-r R ■ Bnis >11, captains It. Mi.VliHlen, K* Haliji , ensipii H ( ari, and siirsei n ticxanilPr 
Scoit loi six iiioiiHis. 

Siiippon J. F lioylp, for Hupp tiioiithR. 

4 VVp iiaip iipriiiiiied siiiiip"ii J. nail of tour psiablnhiiiPiit, lu rpiire from Hie seitirr. 
‘ riiis VHCsiiii'v will liiOP rlleri from Hie OHi Firliriiarv, IrHl ' 

111 ruiifoiiiiily mill iilRiinciloiit iroiii ilip h moraldp Hio 1 inirf of diiectnrs, Hie loH->triiii' 
paiiigraplis ot then iinliiBry lellpr, ilaipd Hip 1 l June, IHSt, adilies«pd 10 ibe (.meriini i.pup- 
ral o( India III I iiiiiiLil, ate iitililihlied In »piipimI nrdeis 

‘ 1 . Ihiviii'.' rpceivpd finiii Hie pipsideiit n| the lioaid of coiniiiis<.iiiiiprs foi Hip alt.iirs 

of Iniiii, a LoiiiiiiiiiiiLMlIoii iliai II Wiiiilil he satnaaLliny to Hie kill/j II Hir klainlaid.. ami oiliri 
wai iroidiiph, 1.1, tillpil by (he kiiii; anil company's lures in India, wpip plmerlai lii» iiiairsiy's 
(liSl»>s:H, I! liPiJiit Ills tiiaipstv's liitentioii 10 coIIpci aH siiiiiIhi ipIic. .mil pinrp ilipiii In ihi 
Rieai hall .iiid cli.ippl of the royal hospital ai Clirlspn, we detived iniirli eratilli biioh finiii :i 
LOiiiiiliaiiCP n iHi ilir wish n hli h Itail Hiii-■•i ,i( loiibly lircii pxprissrd, and took liiiuii diale 
ilipAbUies fill aecoiiipllshill!! Hip uhjpci in view 

8 IVp .•crni dlll^tl) torniirile'l to liie Mil al liiispiul IhP sl.ilidaiilo. (tc Plliillipi .ill il III Hip 
fulli>ivin!l liM, VI/; 

'I no SI .(p sinii.laids ol llider All .iiid lip|iuii Suliaiiii, iai eii at Hie 3iiiriniii» ot kuniRapa 
tain, on ilip 4 Hi Mai, 17 V! 9 . 

'I no iipiidanis bpiniiuiiip to ilie ahovp siai'iJaids. 

rolois of Hip FipikIi corps taken iit .hi sinrni of .Spi lll■!a|lalalll. 

rolors which hp 1 iin>eil to Ihp Ivisnlps nfnpiieial I'prron inhen in Hip Mahiait.a war of 1801 . 

&p\eii siniid.iida lakpii fiom Uahraiia mrhI.ii corps al Hie hatilp of .tss.iyp, on ihe 3 dii Aii^ 
IE 0 <, hy illp aiiiiy iiiidpr major •'einial 811 AiHiiii WpIIpsIpi 

Si\tei'H (nioins t.'ikeii (lOiii Hip MalnBila rpstilui coips in flip iaiiipaij>ii nl 1803 hy ilic 
aimi iitiilpi ni.ijur RPiieral hir Arihur Wrlleslpy. 

A pair ot ciilois of a hsitial|/iii of t.onrkas lakPii ai t'lipimaiip'T p in Hip NpimiiI n,i>,fin Hip 
-SS lb Felirii.il y, ikls, hy Hip fince iiiiilcr ilip cniiiiiiand ot major f>piipial tnr David iii hipi luny . 

Ihrppiolois ol Hiiijaii S.H, lakPii ai Hip sionninn of l)liiirii>oie In ihp forces niidpi Hie 
coiiimaiirt lit at iii-ral lord I’oiiihrrniPie, on the lAili .lainiaiy, lojiy 

. 1 . I>pin" deolroiis In iiiiiik Hip intprpsl iiliich WP alt 11 h Hipsp linpliiPS, won hy Hip valor 
of ilie kine's and ioiii|iaiiy'h loiies in India. neieqllPMeil oiir 1 Inn 1 in.in and tHpnly 1 linnni.ni 
to allPiirl at ilie hrstlevcp afipi iIipioIois slnoild have bppn dppoMlPil at Ihe loyal iiiiliiaiy 
hospital, foi iliP purpose ot iirtsPiiiiiix to Ins tiinjpsly a list ilesiiip'ive ot Hip rolois Ann ,if 
the occasions upon nhicli thei wpip caplnipd iiur rlialniian and ilpyiil 1 ilialiinuii (■iciotii 
nanlpil hv a ro'i'idpialile poriioii of Hip c.iiiri of tlireciors/ at niiled accoidimjly ,'iiid ivpie iiinsi 
graciiiiisly receivrd. 

4. Yon will ppicslvp fxiiii the list wlinh up Iirvp qiiolpd Hint wp tioaspss cnniparaHviIv fpw 
of the iiiiliiaiy iioplHps which liavp Iippii won liy oiir iiiinips Hi India, 'llie rest ne siioiiln 
hope have hepii 1 aiefiilly pppseivpil at the seals ol envi'riinieiit of Hip rPBppcIivp inisidpiiries, 
anil III iirilPi ih.ii we may fallow out in the moat eltpcmal inaiiiipr Ihenliiecl of lOm ciiiialiiig 
In uiip aituriipriaip linildiii" the whole of the iiilliiaiy tropliips taken hy the Ril'lsli aims, we 
now desirp ilial such as aie in Hip possession ol yoiii ijoseiniiieiil inay he (oiWaMled to ns, 
accniiiiianleil hy a list desnipiivp of the orcasioiis upon ubicli they wpip caplineil. 

5 You will caiiBt a espy of lint dispa’cli 10 be pulilislicil in Rriipisl l■l■lelt. 
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I'br fiillnwing rxii'iiri (i>niait 9 and 4) of a niiliia >3 Ifdei finintbv bon'ble ibeeouii of 
fliirriiiii'. Ill Mill Ma), iS.'it!, U |llll•ll*hl■d lor eriiiral liiroiiiiiiiinii: 

!>lh Oc/obft. 1lii' (i»«riii<ii Gi-iirral f>r Iniliti in Coiiiirll lias uieal pleaaiirc in pnlilisbiii( 
lo ibr ,iiiii 3 , Ihi* fiillowiiij rkiraci (iiatasrapli 3) < f si inlliiiii 3 Irllpr froin tin* lioiioialila llie 
rl>l■ll Ilf dirrrliirs, of lull M.ii. li-Sil, pi'niiiiiiii; i. I|ci*i» iii r<‘lire «ii half* pai, wlm mat be 
r>iiiii» llid |i) wiiiiiiiia ri'CiMtrd in arlimi, ur ti) ill In allli conll.icti:fl on duly, lo leiurii filially lo 
Kiiin|ii afi'T ilin-e ti-aia’ ivii-p In India. 

'Pun 3 llaviuf; liiWen iiiin mir i onstdi-Tal >iin Ilia dialraaapd aiinatlnn In itliicb ont 
oflii c« ail'iiiiiiiriiiiii-<i ii'diii ad III li.id liralib. ai .iiirailt iiPMOri of ilirli i.ait irr, wa liava 
ii'ffiilveii, I bill iiilli'pi I who shall h« ciniiiieilpii iof|ii '( I lie 6 l'i vice by ivniiiids raraivcd In an ion, 
nr III III bnalib rmiliartail nil diiti hIii-i Ibiaa t. ui.' giivica in India, shall ba iK'iiiiitiad 1 <> 
ibifin nil iba b.ilf-|iat of lliaii I. ink, on (in- pin'uclimi «t ilia iiauai cai iidr.iirs lliai llieir 
lieallb ttill 1101 |iaiiiiii ibi in iii‘'aiii'm Inilia.’ 


r 


tjptler ita/eri Ibt/i Jnnf, fNo. (54.) 

Iiiiwaiil I opt of a l■l'lll■lill tiidai issin-d, 
iiiiiilii) iiji! Ilia 3d .mil till ci.iu&rs Ilf Ilia Rii- 
v> iiiiiii'iii iiidari ol l<lb tiii’iii'l, I <37, and 
striiii.'li ii'i iiiiiiiianiliii); ilia disi niiiiiinniita ol 
<lia lamiUllnii ivIiilIi (nilipals !:iivriiiiliaill In, - 
('llCl nllii'i 11 . III! iii.ill anil Ini lioiii Ilia ra i 
iiiilit fiiiiii itbiali ft itesl aia abHaiii ; a rasiric 


iia. 3. 


Tha gi'iiaral oidar of 1849 daiad 
I Older 


'ill 1 iifl1ai,ls3S iiiiiilifyiiii; ibacineiali 

ui Will AiilUiI. Id]?, |9 biiii^iniail. 

1 In Lniiip'ianaa wiib iniii (.iriiasl racnm- 
liii daliiin, ne also .iiiiln.iizi ton to abolish 
‘Ilia olliar lasiMLilta i eciilatiniis ti l.iiiii|[ to 
III- iiillidr.iWiil nl Riiropa-in nllK I'ls linm ir> 
giiin'iilal dinias, it'ilb axaaiilloii iniba onsinal 
tiiiii Hbiili lx III iba ni'iiii III III >.'nvaiiiiiiaiii oiili'is lasiiir'iii!’Ilia nninbar of olllaais lube 
b.ib aini-aii.issiiii; .mil iiijuiiinis in ibi public j i.iki ii iioiii any leL'iiiiaiit nr liaiialion in fiia, 
iiiiaiasii', land ibal no iiiora than iivo nf tlmsi itlihflrawn 

^ sliiMild be eapiaiiiH and three siibaliaiiia.* 


INVAI.IDED. 

I'l/A Sey^emhfr. Majnr . i' . Oiial, nf iba 33d i PL’inieiit nailva liif.iiiln, lim me bran 
datl.iii-d ineaii.ible nf iiaifoiiniii" iba hl^vv dolus of bis pioftssioii, u,'at Ilia onii laquest, 
liHiisliTiaii In Ibaiiiv.ilid asiablisliniaiit 

df//iVf/ifambrr. - I oi'il. I Tii slirfni, of Iba inilnaiice coiiiiiiixsaiut lirp.iiiinaiit, bavins 
baaii ilii l.iiail iiiaapalila nl pailiirniiii;* Iba a'tiia iliiliaa of Ins pioressioii. Is liaiisirriedIn ibe 
iiuiiliil iiaimion «.si:iblirliiiiaiii. 


FURLougII IO EUROPE. 

5f/i Sejitrmber C.i|>iaiii A. Mndvas, of IliaSPtli nallva Iiif.iiiit 3 , and liaoti'n.liil J Fnlioii, 
Ilf ilia a^ib iiaiiii iiil.iiiirt. on ,11 aoiiiit of prlvata nirnrs. 

MiiiK' 'll F- T. llariiiii,oi iha inadiLal ili‘|ittiiiniriii, on ini'diral rcrtiflraia 
IDfA S.ylember, - CaoUin W PasiiiOia,iif iba 18 li iiaiiva infaniry, laial) cnmiiiaiidiiic a 
a illlar.biiii'iit in I'eisi.i. is p- iiiiittad to procead tbeiice lo Eiiiopa, nu acconni of liia private 
.ill.Ills. 

Iba paiinisu.iii liniiird lit lii* axcalli'ltrv tlir nuli.li Aiiili.issador al Iba Cniiil nf Paisla, 
In assixtani siiraanll S M. I.illlllb, nf |||a Ball!!.ll aSlablltllinrlit, lo pr-'Caad Ihaiica In Eiirniie 
on inailicnl ai'illllratP it I'oiifinnad bt bis Inidsliip iii iniiiicii : asaisiiiiii sincann liiilliih's 

lllilniiab IS In li.iva I ITi 1 I fmin ilia |2||| AliillUst 

3 if Ocfo&rr. - I leiitaiuiit J. U Flnwai,iir Iba Sfi li nallva iiifaiili 3 , is peiiiiitird lo pinread 
In Kuiii|i 6 , on itiidical LeililiLsie. 


MIxCFXLlNEOUS. 

I'itA September - Tha il;bi honoiiible iba liotpinor eanaial of India in mnnril is piaasad 
lo iai>ciilil lbev.iilous oiiUrs* iinw in fmce in ibis piasidanci, in lauaid 10 ibe ocaiipaiion nf 
0 aioiiiiil, and iba disposal nf pminsaa nr biiild> 

* rincardinsa (> (i S& li Jiiiia, 1801. in-js kimaiad wiiliin ilie liiiiiis nf iniMlarv lan- 

fj. O. O. 1.'. *0i|i dapl. IsOy. Iniiiiieiiis, and 10 snbsiiiiiia foi ibaiii ibe fnlloW'* 

(!■ O. G. G. .Oib June, 1813.iiiij laiiiiliiunii, wliicb is In liavatllact from i|ie 

dale of Its proiiiulgaiioii ai iba diiren-iil hiaiions 

of Ilia RansH) Ariiiv : 

1, AII rfppIlaalinnH lor ■inorrni>|pd Eioiiiid, foi ibe piirpnsp nf baine analnsari, htiill upon. 
Or ill any wai aiiprnpiiaied to piitaia purposes. —snrli eron d liaing nliliiii iha liiiiiis af a 
niiliiary caiiioiiiiiani ; aie, m ilie fiisi iiist,)n('e, to be made l» iba l■ollllll:ltldln)> nllii ar of 
Ilia s'aiinii Mirniinii iba iiS'ial rliHiiiial ; ami in no casp arp ilip lioiiiniaiies of roiiiiioiiiiiN to 
IIP rliAiigail, old loads closrd, 01 iiaw niirs opanad, ni'boni Ibe sanciioii of ilie coiiiinBiidliig 
otfiiai 

9. As Ilia lia.illli and cniiifort of ilia troops aie paiaitiount cniistdaiatlons lo itlilch all 
Olliers iiiiisi iiiva wa>, Uia cniiuiiandiiiE oflirrr will ba In Id lespoiisible iliat no ground is 
occiipird in ant <iai r.ilrnl.itpd lo lip iiijiiilops i.i aiihar, nr to ibr appe.'iianra of Ibe caninii> 
niaiit; and In fonwaiiiinE any appliraiion lor a grant lie niiist caitify iliai ki (s nut objec 
lionniila in llmsa 01 any oilit 1 ipsppci*. 

3. Whan no objaLlioii occurs ilia appUcaiion Is to he forwarded through the prescrlbad 
chaiinal, by the cuiiimanding oRIcar of ilie siatlon, le Ilia quarter master geiieialof the army 
who, II ihe commaiider-iii.chief atiproves, will lubiltit tt for tbe orders of govariiuX'iit 
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4 4tl (iirb itrr iii lit* In ilie niiiipxpd loim iiiniked A. 

A. til i!)<<»l)> I ' lip ii^mti'ipd bv llie udicri Ihr qnarirr iiiaslPi gi'iipial'n dPltnilllionl 
aiiiirliptl III ihr ilivitiiiii, and ai hiaiioiis wlirrr im micIi ullicei mat hr prenpiii, ht iiip «>a«ruiive 
fiflir ri fit piitilir tvirike, lo wlimii aUn, in biipii applit all’Hi t<<r yiniind art* in In* 

ndilipgsi'il ; eiaiilt aic l« lip iiiiiiirdi.itPl) iinied ii|iiill flip |iUii of llie caiiliiiiinrni lit IIip 

i)iiailri iii.iKtPi l!•■lll•l:ll’<l iiflicp. 

(i Nil ernuiiil will lie |•llllltpd rxcppi tin ilic fnllnwiiii! coiidiiiniis, winch aiP in lip tiili 
SCI iiipil !■< b\ eiprt ijiaiiltp, as m II a*) lij lb *p In wbniii Iii4 graiil may tiilmpqiipnlly lia 
ir.iiisfpiird. 

1. I liH anvrriiini'nt In ii'tiiiii Ilia |inwpr tif ipsiiiiitilinii, at anv limp, nn civiiig <>>iju 
niniiilrg iiniipr, and |ia)iiii> ihe value Ilf biirli l)liildiii,!i at iiia) li.i\p lippii amliiiiized in It™ 
pipcied. 

II riip g'niiiiil lipiii • III P\P|) pasP ilip prii)i*'il) nf »UNPinii|p|ii raiiiinl lip g-i|ii b) ilm 
KiaillPr lull liniinHo III iiilipi (iiniiprli llii’ri'ini ailiiiHPil m.i) lir tiaiisfeiii-il In mip iiiili!!ii| 
til iiipdii ill iiilicpi In .innilipr, niiiiniit ifstin ll•l■l, pMippi in ilici.igp nf ri-lirl'-, wlipii, il 
ipqiilipil, ibe ip'iiig nf inilp nr II aiisii'i'aip In Iip ailjii‘-lt;il lii a cnniiniiirp nl arlnli aiKin . 

III ir Ibe'•.'i >ainil li IS liPrll Imili iiniili. llir liinldlii'!s aiP ik t lll In- iliS|i<iapi| nif Inani 
I<er6iiii, Ilf ithaiPviT iIpsi iipiion, nlm diiig imi lltl••lls in llip atini, niiiil ilip tniiBPiit nf ilie 
OIIIPPI tniliiliiiildlll!' llip bi.in III sli.ill li.ivp iippii itipiKiUsI) nl-t-iliiid iiiiilpi liiii hailil. 

IV. llPli il IS |•lll|l<)sPd, ultli Hip CnllsPIII nf llip ciillinialliliiig nllicer, In tiailsiPi 
pn si-gsinii In a iMtivi-, vlinnld iIip lalni* nfilip Iniiisp, liiiililiiKja ni |>rn|)piii inhp sniiinigrpi. 
It d psti i-il 'i.UOO iii|ipp», itip palp innsl iinl tie pIIppipiI iiiiiiI iIip Ham linn nf quvi-riiiin'iil 
gliall liiiP Iippii nlil.iinpd lllliilli'li llIH rXI pllPIlPl llir 1 nllllliaildPI III I'llli't. 


7. All liiiiiHPs III a iiiilil.iii iMiilniiliiPiil, lirins iIip |>I' pi’iti nf |iiisiins mil liplnimms In iljp 
mini wliicli iii.i) bp diP'lipd II) lliP r>iiiiiiiaiidiii» niliipr nf ilie binnini siiiijIiIp iinin iln-ir 
lilt . 111(1 (ill lie .ircnjiiiiinil.iiinii nf nlTliprs, sball I'p I'taii'ialilr Inr iiliitliiHP nr Ini blip at llip 
dpi I nil .if llip mill PI ; III ill p liiniii I t .isr ai a \ .ilii.itinii, and in I be I.iIipi nl a ipiiI in Iip flxpd 
III cast- (II ihe pal iph d.'agiepiiigi )■> a i.iiiiiiiiillpe nl ai iiiiralinn ciinsliliiipd aa lnl|i>»s 

k 'I bp PMiiillillIpP |H In bp rniniiiiiipd nf niie civil iinicrr, Ibe |iilir;i|ial imp, |l pucliciihlp, 
at Oi III ilip iii:liilii III Hie al.iiinn, ilip eniiiniRiidiiii iillli:"! ‘it Hip i aniniiiiipiii, and an nilicpr 
bplii|l!!liii: ln Hip glaiinii In be u,lined l>) Hu- pr.ipi !• t.ir nf Hie |iieiiii»p« ; and ibnr derlpinii, 
wlipiber ipIiuiiis In Hie leiiiii nt inircliBse ui l•lll, is to be inncliisiip, nnipgs it&b.i.l be 
ipvprued bi enveriiiiii nl. fm wlinac nrdriH Ibe |irncpeiliii!!s nf Ihp cuiiiiiiiMpp aie in be 
Hiibiiiiittd, ibiniieb III* Pxri-llfiK 1 Ibe cniiiiiiaiitipi in (bid, ulipinvri tlie piiipiiettii nf Ibe 
piPiiiiHCH winch Hipy baie valued la iiiisali.llpd wiib HiPii aivaiil. 


0 liPii Hie bnnsiB nf (he nlbrprg nf imp tmpi ,irp In bp tiaiibli'rieil to tbnse of anoihpr, 
at (>ii Ibp nP' aainii ol a ipiipI, H a dillpriiicp nf niiiniuii ihnuld ai isc as in Hip fair t pi ins nf ibe 
tiaiisfpr, iliP imie gba'I bp flupd by a cniiiniiilee m ariniiiiiinii ci.ii.iiliiird as lii Hip last 
|iar,ier:i|ib, bill in wbirli, in sncIi casPS, theie i« t’,.bp given an adiliiiniial iiipiiiiipi lo lip naiiird 
II) ibe intciidiiii! piircli.istT, 

10 In this CUSP llipre is tn hr rm aii|ip:il, and Hie decisinn of the cniiiiiiiitee of aibitiatinii 
IS lu bp tlnal. 

FOHU A 


7'o the As-t Qt 1ft. General. 
Sir, 

(ipcii|iy Ibe ground bpiclii dcsriibpit, 


Cor other Staff offieer.J 
I ipqiiest )aii Wl!l H|i|>l> fur prritlis'.iiiii foi me lo 

4tP., &p., &c. 


bllliallnll nf HlOiilid 

()iiaiiiiiy. 

Bnniids. 

1 ilniv llili'iiilvci ii} lit* 

Itpliiaiks, 
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Ivth fieptember .— Ibe Ouveiiior (>eiicial ol India in Couiiril is plraaed lo diirct, that 
ailiish nlMcers, serving on niiliiaiy eslablishmeiils of nailvp poweis. sball, asipgards sncti 
native spivice, and when tiuiiig tint) wiih »iie aiiulber, lake tank and ctinnnaud arLuidiiig to 
llip litloni) III ibeli lesppcilve apitoiniinenis In tlii> rank winch they hold In Ibat srrvice ; 
bill, when acliiiv with ihr forces nf Hip Hinlth goieiniiirnt, Ibe iplailve tank and coinnianil 
of Buvb Brtiish tiffippis'shall be regulated h) ibe dale and lennr of their actual or rflective 
coiuiiiiasiuiiH III llie Billisb seivice reii|iecilvel>'. 
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liENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


ApP«ilNt MUNIS 

itih AuRust. EnRincers Siiiicruuiiiri.ir) :iil j |,. r> Siiiii lo bt .t<ljii(an(, 

>II p . 

*lf/» A / l.ii-iilfiiaiH T. Ma< kiiitohli t'j lie .iiliuiriiii, \icp Vmi lit:] IIiimri ii, Mh'i ii |icr- 

^HIIIIP.I 10 ll•ll!!ll lIlP Mlll,lllllll. 

.splifiMiil I. Pi ii'"<i.i I-rniiiivpil rriiiii tlir fiiiiiidi V ai <'ii<;>.||iiiip amt .iiipiiiiiipil to tlip kiiii 
III Kli.iii.’ip. Ill till-iiiiiiii Ilf iiiiniipi Casili-, wlm m inn.iinieii in ins rrKiiiiPiii, 
ami iliipi ipil III |iiiii ilic ll•'all-(|ll,inns III ilir iiiiiiiPM in Puin Diiiii, 

'lOf/i iar/iisf I" l|ll•llll Iii-r|ili (•iiiliiiii Ilf ilic ijOih iiiinr inl'iiiiii, Is M|i|i<iliili il 81 ui 
iiiiiiiii:iili| III ihi- linlii IIII.IIIIIV ti.iil,il|iiii .iiifl lll■lll^■lluul «i. I(. Iliuki ll.iil (III-jiHt luiKO 
iiiuiiiii, Is iliM ctfil III <1i> dill}' mill ilip 3.IIIIP ciii) s. * ^ 


HKMOVAl.S AND P(iSllNf:,S 

7lth lligusf- riiillPt W. l', Rlpvaiidn is im-lril In llip lliilil paintri. 

ifl Srpfrfnbci Pii|iUiii (' (iiiliriv^, iipiiiiimeil it i|p|iiiii nssisi.inl iiiljiii.ini i'piktiiI m 

(fiinpiiiiiiriil {>■ iii-iill iiidris 111 (III-Sillli nlliiiiii, IS |i»sipd III (ill! Mi'i 1 III divi>|.iii lit ilii‘ailiit, 
Slid dll r( Ird In |■•ln• 

\Otll Seplemhrr, CnliMirl ft RplIipi, rniiii iIip 7IIi m Hip -llli l|»lit raviili i. Cnlniipl I. 
Miiitinik (i|rw iiriiiiiiiilolltIII IliP iHi liclii o.iiiilri. I leiiii-iiaiii i-iiliiui'l VV. s. Ilpiiisoii (m-w 
llll■lllol|‘.ll) III ilir 7 ilili>lii i.iinlri. iiiiiiipiiii A. Sunn, (mi fin lulu'll) rimii iln- alsi in iiie 
tiilli ll.iilie Iiifillilit . —kinCPUil J. .lollli-lniiP, lu. n. from ilip l.|ltn In llii fniiin-l r‘-i|i8 - 

Assisliiiit Riinipiin II. M. I iii-dili-il. hoin tlip jin m tiip (i7iii'nanvp iiitrfiiirv.—Assi<itaiii sin- 
I'rfii U. Wilson, (On liiiloii'^ln ri-iin llw 1 iiipr lo tlip tornii-i (.ori-R. 

\itk September |fiisi':ii I1 I..Bud is leiiinvpd linm iln-Oili In ilip 461 I 1 niiiivp iHfiiniiv and 
diipiipd lo Join - Pnsi-'iis (! H. D fitirpad (•■ iIip 7‘id n.ilivr liifaiiin, j Ii. (taiitipll to ilip 
JSlIi H.iilvp iiiiiiiiii), C. D'(li'l) Alkiiii-uii iniliPdO'li ii.iiivp iiifaiiiiv, P Hniipitson to tlip 
7ls( iiatiVH iiiiaiitM , J . (t I .iiiltiplil in ilii-tiBili ii.iiivi-inl.iiiii 1 . VV.n II,iins (n ibp ;Si!d naiii'e 

iiii.(iiiii, VI. I . .In- I9ili immvp iiiIhiiIi), F. F. r' llaips lo llie (i2d iialive 

iiiiiioiri, .1 (iiiid-II (•> ilip b.iili iiaiivp iiii.iiiiiy, II. I' |i«iipn>> III ilip >lsi nuiivi- iiiiaiiin, J . 
Mrlt.ilfi In Hip S'l iriHvp liirniiin > - Wlls-ni If) llip 58 I iia'lvp inf,iiiii>, II. Yoiina In ihp 
8.'ili 11.1111 r iii'niii I. I Writ-Ill III Iln-S III iiriiii p iii*.iiiii I, i>. IV. s Uiihsioihp ‘7Hili iialii e 
iiil.i:iiii. K. I'.iil'iii to Hie 17iii iiaiiip iiif.yiti}, (■ N. Onkis tnilip leili naiivr inlanii}, IJ, 
P. I.iiridiii lliP (iflili II.IIIVI-iul,il|ti>, II. U Hnpiipr inlln-SriHi Ii.itivp inUliIll, I. C. Rlasraie 
11 ihe 96 li iiritii r iiiMiiti \, J . S Hiisloiv lo the 6lili iia<ivi iniaiiiiv, II. li. Duniiys in (be 
SUtll nail VP iiil.inii>. P. II Bi isHlw lo lll-i '2(1 iiriiivi- iiilriiiliy i;. F. J . | -iw to t be 73 I liaiivr 
iiilaiilii, (1 P Nnnlsoii lo Hip f)7lli iialivr infrililr) C. II. Wnodliontp lo ilip (33i| iiailvp lii- 
faiiii 1 , I ■ I an wr lull I lo (III )& Ii n.iiiip iiifriiiin . F. J . TiioniMin In ilip 9 I ii.iin r iiifaiilrv, 

1. laiipi to Hip l-tih iiaiive iiiiaiiiiy, W. K. Fiill.inoii to ilip ligili n.nivp ml-riiiln, It. Fpiile 
In Hip 13 li iialHP inlaiilit, W. LiiwHiU' in Hip 'OHi n-aiiie iiit.iiiin, J. \. Tlimiiiis 10 Hip 49Hi 
n'liiiie iiilaiitiy, G. IlyI pn to Hip 7)Hl iiailve iiif.iiiir}, 1‘, H . Diake lo Hip 71-t iialitp iiiliiiiiiy, 
S. K. Iticli <ids In Hip nOHi II.IIIVP ilir.l(ili). A. W . BailllP In Hip TOili li.itivp uifriiilti, f I'. 
VV . Ilnswell 10 Hip 2{liii iiaiive iiifdiiti), (I. ^ Uiiikps to ihe 63,|| iiaiive iiilaiili), riiid J- J. 
Markai 10 the jSil laiivp iiira-ilrj. 


nisi hakord I hk skiivicf. 

13/A Sept. Tlip Nan k llnssaliihiix Khan, of Hip 47th iiuiivp inraiiiii, li.iviiii! Iippii bmuulit 
as a riil|ii!( brIoiC iwn several Cniiri8>iit:iilial,,iii(i hiscniidiici in a rei-pnl iiiiitanci-Biipp.iiim^ 
III h.ive bpi-ii liiiihh disoiilpriv when 111 Hie laiiks of his rpeiiiiPiii, and ilisrpsin-cHiH lowiirds his 
superior ofllcFi, -.iiiil sncli coiilliicl IipIiiu .Ipii iiiieiilril in ill'<ri|illiie, .llld hi!>hly iniscliipvoiis as 
■11 Pkililiplp if allnwpil (o pass nilli inipilnit), his excellpnrv Hie iniiilliandpi-iii-clllef is 
ple.ised to diieui, Hiai Hie said I)ossaiiH>u\ Kh.in sh.ill lie illschsiiijpiJ finiii Ilie47ih lejl. 

Ills er-pllpiiry deri'ps Hiat (he liullxp roinilils-iniiPil and non coiiimissioiipd nllirers of the 
army will uiidprsiaiiil, Hiai be Is dpsiruus ot snpporiiiiu ilipir (.harrii lera lor lioiioi riiid enort 
(oniliicl a-, iiliiuh at inn) be iil his power ; anil llial lo do >.0 he will fell ll npUPSsaiy in rpiimvp 
linni IliPli iniihs, when Iheir liainns are bioiiclil lielore Ininas dpserviiii: ni piiiii<>lii(ii-nt, such 
iiiPii as lloo!l^•,llnl■nx Khan, who hairheen so lar disuraced as 10 have Iippii tnipp analuiieil 
betuie (.oiiiis-iiiaiiiHl; a cniidiiii wliicli iiiusi dppiivp IHin of the respevi of Hie soldieis niidei 
till roiiitn'siid and must lender bun uiiAi usefnlly to disuharue his duHes in his retiiiipui. 


FAShRD EXAMINAI'ION 

10/A September.- Lieutenant L. F. D. Eld, of iliegth native Infantry ,haviii( been ileclared 
by ihervaiiiinprsnf Ihecollpeeof Fort William tn be iinallllrd for the duties of interpreter 
Is exeinpied fiuui furibei exaiiiinaiiuii in Ibe native langaagci. 
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OENERAL OHUERS BY THE COMMANDEll-IN-CIlIEK. 


EOIMITS M 4 It I |.11 . 

SOt/i Akcu^/.— Ai •! gcHfial riiiiii-iiiiiriiiil, a«iSi‘iiiblr(l ai Minin'on ilir lAili ii.it »l lii'v 
Ittti. Fiiti'jii J I ll.iiiviioil. III llie liSili liJtivf ti.i" aiiaisiicit <111 ilir fcllowlii!; 

(lMr<< 4 -!), II/. 

- i«i niiniliciM liki- I iiiiiliiri, anil ilisntieilii'iii'e nf n'linati'fl ci'iininl urdcix, in 
li.iiiiiK ll■lllllwell Iroin itiih.irl,ir inaim tcwijj Sni!!. m tin'^aiin* sr-vnal gimis of 

iii'iiiit, iiiiioiiiiliii!: iviili 111 ,<oiiai I(IS I: fni uliii li Mini l'tl•|i>n llni ivikkI c<ii'<'•< 

iinte Ilf liaiiil, (I <■•'11 MIkiii, 3 iIi|i \I<iiiIi ui’iirs^i'il In ‘-nei .iiii iii.i|iii llniiic, "f lln* s<iiiii- 
■ I* iiiiriii, l■^l■llllVlllK l<i iMt tin* Min. <if (i‘* 1, Mi]iri‘s h* lll<■llllllt iiisi.iliin iiis uf lOtl lll|ll■>‘M# 

on iliiiiiiiii III uliiili lll^(,l'llll■lll^. Filins .nil niiillii!; I« 115 iiiiirt-g It .iilll.li nillv llitvr lirrii |iHlir 
(it i-iieluii llflrtto i'. 

A/t</ihnnal rhitnic\ iM. Wtill foiiilii'‘l rlislioiinralil/iii'il ilii’rai I'fnl In the tliainrlni nf 
.in iiilin 1 .111.1 "I II li'iii III, III liatiii..! ivlnld in < lui>-‘-nt llit> 5lli tnniliant IISili i<.i>liiieiil. nn 
lli<| jli-l Ilf .lliiirli IslTi I aiK i.|li.ii tun »fiiiits'l.iiiiilt ii iiiinanre Ml .ill'. Nn 11 *^. <l,ii<-M ItiIi 
M iiirli Iftll. till III! inUi'riiii nl < 'iuii|,,ri., loi '.ni.ii nip.-i'H i-i. f.irit-Htv , .nni 'i>. 57 ilii’i-il 

iTIii llaiili I'l' .III ilifi.ill I (>i III Sli.ili:i)i.iil ini >011 It IiiiiHi*'lill 1 tu t'liii !iiiii.i'. 5 > 4 l). 

uii||.iiii till' liiiiiu ifil.ip III .nilh.ii III r.| ihi'iPiiliiiPt', .iMil ii. I Immm.’Hii ‘ I (]iii.||.I) ipikh’pM 
ilir-p iliaii', imr .Pliinil<..l iln innift I . 'lif‘Mii.i't ■ ilii’rpln ilpl. aiiilin ‘ lifkliti'pe CliiMtb.iv, 
iPli'it . 5 lli 1'iiliiiiiiiv . I(,i<!li It Si'i.', <|.|iiii . 'iili r.Kiiii lilt, .nil) iilii IIll ill' .III .vi- ,ii|i(iiiiil«, 

2 . 1 . 1 .11 i.ilsilt I.I.IIIII" III I li-iII1. il.iiii 1 irli tIIIi| iMI. Ill tbi’.I'l.lipM! Ill I a|ii,iiii Drs 

V.. III I htinl tlip .mill iit cii> M :ii iii..tt, ili.il ilir Hli..t. liana.ii (|. II Ml. k iiI.ii'p paiIt in 

i “lull lit IH 15 , .Hill III II ll|. .1.11 'Hill III l!|p .ili iVi ilit'llllnili'il ili.llis liiiil In • ii 11 liirm il in lIlP 
iiiilii.iri r In nllii'i. tm ii i .|i ili.ir’'.’ 

f’liifihls' ■ ' I III I ..III 1 Ii itn !! in.iliiiilt tipi.ilii M mill ('ini'iileri'il all ili.ii li.ib lifni aMilini’M 
III eii|i|iiiii Ilf llii'iti i.gfi iiMnn, ,1' Ill'll .IS u'iiai lia< liprn Inniiilit f.iiuiml .in iiir .li.fi'iii p, .up 
•tl iii.iiiiiiii, lliul ihf pii-.iiip. Pii'iJii I iliii liriy liaittiiiiil, nl tlip 1.8 li i»i:liiiriii nf iirfli.c 

lll‘itllllV IS 

' <i< itir III 1.1111.1I rli.i SI', iiilit. 

' f)i III). Isi ..d ini iii.il rlia.SI'. sn 1II3 

' Of ilii' 2<l .i(l(liii..ii.il <li.iisi', I'liill'. 

Hi'Htf'ii r. ‘ Ills cniiii liiiMii; I iiiinl ilir pi I'liiir 1 uiiilit nf dll'rliiiisi's |iiefrriril n«aiii>| 
liMiT, ill) ssiiii'iir. lull', c'l'isn John 1 ei 1 y H.iinnoil, t'l l.e iliiiii'.s. il the sritici ' 

Appriivp.i lit dll' ('iiiiiiii.iinlrn iii.l.liiei 

f'tihultd 'i'ltli 'Ii/..:ift/. lit 10 

F'li'i.'ii (laiivii.M Is in lir'tiiii k oil dir-sirpiisdi nf (bp OHdi u.iiivr infiifiiM, from dip <l.i(i> nf 
f.'iis iirdri hriiis lilt.I p kii itvii in Iiiiii, u lilrli iIip Cii|||tii.iinliin.> nllii pr nf IIip cnips ttill i r|ii>i i 
I n ilip iiiiliiait ai'cir ,ti) III dll'rniiiiii.iiidpi-iii cliisf iiiiil III the iiiljiiiriul-seiiprdi »f 

ill int. 

7 th Si'pf It a “I'DPral millt-’ii.n 11.1I. a'SPitililpii at 4 aiviipoip, on tininlit, thr B'li Miit nf 
AiiJii'i, iSUi liitiipiirini n K Wi.'Riiia nf ihe 7 io Ii'..hl rav.ilit, was ai laisiii'M on tlip < haige 

•IS tl.lli.U. 

Clinrir ' r.it liiulilt iiisi|l)oriliii.iip nnt Misri'spprlfiil rninliici, in rniitrnipl nf tut aiitiinri> 
It and pii'tii.lii'i.il loiniliiiit 'd-i ipllin . HI iIiP liillnivii|..i inHianirs; 

* I'l iii'iaiii|''.>i Misi.lipilii IK e oi .ndi'is. Ill mil I1.11 HI.: paid In lii'iiteiiiiiit II. I, Magtcr, 
Ilf die MHiiii' ip:i iK'iit III) a iiiiiiiii III foiii (t) d.it.. ’ all'iitaiiei' of die '/M irooii, 7 ili lislil i'..ital- 
it , lip fin'iiii'ii ml M'lssriis. li.itiiiH Im'pii iIiipc ipil In iiPifnriii dial Mult, iindi'r iiigHiii tinns 
fmiM Ills p\(illi.iiit dll' rn I ni>iiiil“i“iii I liipt, ami in a pidilit liliri 10 lin-ailMrp^b fium die 
:iil|>it,.tii lit dn II .'Hnnili iiiiMp' iI.i'i' iIi'' 3 Bth Jiiiii- 

* 2 i iri-iHiK'i' M.iviii" III a ii"iii iiinlpr < 1 .iIp Dip tf'li nf.lime 1 ^ 36 , i« dip aMMipss nf (he 
ailpiiatii of Ins ri'.iiiipid, s .iiiM, tli.il In’(llpiiii'iiani Wti'iPiiai iiiiist iio.itivi tyderliiip Mniii{ 
an> liiidiPi Mult, iiiiid Iip lias li'aM an ntip.iitiiiiil) nl jii^tdtiii^ liii <.iiiiMik i in ilip et p» of ihe 
rp.!iiiii*iii anil 111 dip uiiilil; In' (li“iiipiinii' W isijpiif.) ii.ivi!i'> al iIip aaiiip iiinp kpiiI liia iwoiil 
Il die aitimani: fiirdipr Mi'lI.ii ins, in die .dnrpbaiil letter, dial he coiiiiiiIpipiI liinibelf * under 
<ir psi fioin dlls M ilp.' 

‘ 3.1 in'l.in(i> Hatili”, in ri-plt in a wnd.-ii i'Oiiiiiiuniration riijile in In in In (lie a<l|illanl 
nf Ids resiniP'd. lit iiivnrMeis, .mil M.il'M die IsiJiilv iK.l.i, rpdiiiiiii“ (•iiii Ida stviiiM, aiiM 
direriiiis bint (liriiien'.iiil IVis.^ell!.) fi.iditvilli In reiiiili tn Ins ilnit,‘.iMdiP!.seM a Inter ii> 
lieiileiiaiii Tali'ir, aMjiiiant, 7 di li'slit rav.ilr) on tlip same Mate, in ivIiipIi he stairs, that If 
III* Mi«..'i.Sfp iiitliriiM nil him Iip nni leiii'ivpil, hr iniisi Null prihisi III Si iidiiis him (iiipaidiiK 
Ihp iMjiii.iiii) Ids swiirM, amt cmi'lileiiii» liiiiiielf iiiidpi airest. Hi-(lipuiriiaiii Wlssens) 
fiiilhei pviiri S'liin hiN M.'iriiiiinaii..n Hi MerUiip 1 •'(■<■ iviih.; iIip saiiip, iiiitil T'Ninieii Io him bv 
dip Neiiti'iit p nf n seiieitti cnuri*iiiai|iBl. or with the Lninrii.ind id Ins (lieitienant Wigseiis’) 
ir.inp, 

‘ adi iiisiaiiiH I'lii ahepiiiiiis hiiiiNPlf iviibiiiii Irave, fmiii iiiiisicr paradp, on die Isl, imd 
finin ndiii' Nclinol Mull, on die 2 il nf Jiilv IH 36 . 

‘ (Si,.nid> T. hiiiiHiKrK, Brevet Col. 

hitut. Cot, eomg.‘thrrgt liiiht cavalry 

Finiliiig - ‘ I he ronit, on die pvldenre hrloie iheiii, are of opininii, dial the prisoner 
lieideiiiini D K. tVisepiis, nf die 71I1 li“lii rntaliy, IN suilt) oi the Mliiile nf iliPChaiKP, and 
iiiNia.irps nf dip pliaisp, prpfprieM iii'ailisi liini.' 

Sentencp ‘th'i.inii haviii.i fnnnil the priMtitpr siiiltr as pxliihllpil ahotp, tin sphIpiicp hiiii, 
lienii iiaiii I). K. Wisspns, <>l ilip Idi lisht navalry to losp a pniiion ni Ins rank iii his regi 
anil accondnilt adiiiMce bint tn bp placed one siep lower on the list of the lieuienaiiis in the 
7 lb liglil cavalry to winch he tieloiigs.' 
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Ap|>Miiril ti) ill'' riiiiiiriaiiiift lii> 'lilii, K. I, 

('alrittlu,6>h '(fptembcr, 1^3(t. 

Ill i;<iiiriiiiiiiu III ihi' sriiii'iiif I'iusril U\ i|i<> loiirl, lifiitriiaiii 0. Wigffi>ii^, of |||<> 7lh 
li.'lil c.iv.iImi fill takp I'Hiik III liiR Ciiips us 4lb lii‘iilrii<iiil, slaiidiiii! Df-xi lielow lirulriiiiiil 
FraR<'i,:iiiil atiii'c lieiiieiiaiit l<. A. M-astfi 

Lieuieiiaiit Wii;i>eiiB is tv lie lelcasril Ikuu arirsi, -anil mil iciiiiu to liisilui). 


MISUI'LI,\NR()US 

SO/A /lM;’?/(f - A rf|ioit lias li>'«‘ii iiiailf In ilif c<iiiiiiii<i«iiiiii>r ,il CiiHaik, ilial iipoii m-rnl 
Mi.f.a'iuii'’, iiKli-iils fill sii|i|i||fs havr In rii lu.nli; !»} llif ChIIiiii.iiiiIiiis nlhifis <if tin lUdi iiiul 
33il iiailvf infauiiy iiinl In ihu esi mt tn ilie U.i| ili ni fjinng, lai lifMiiiil itliiil wa-i .inu.ilW it-' 

((iiisilp fill till' IIII>11 III ri |ii>sfIII ivitli rai li , III I ollsi i|iii'ii(I’ III ivlil- h ihr sii pills nai II -snld Ui 
lil 4 ,iil\aiilii"i', nlii’'i'l>} a In'i'ilillai i I s m r.iiliiin-il In tin-sinli' 

Ills iM I lliTiiCi illi' cniiiiiiaiiii«‘i'in*i lilt 1 tin'll loir iVt'Is il iii i fki.ii y in ri'iiiiinl all l■nl<■| is 
riMtitiiaiiilitig i;<>i|>s or ili l.n'liiiiriits, iliiit In'lnri' iir.ikiii<,> ilirn irqiiigiiioiin^Hriln- I'lvil aiiihn- 
rilifi fill siiiiplii"!, ilify sliiiiilil Ilf p II liLiilar in .isli i la hi hi ns iii* illy as ■ iiciiiiisiaui I's pi r- 
niit.ilii' aiTiiiiiiit uf facli aitii'lii ivliicli mil irully tii' iiiilispciiatlile, ami Iniiii iIivh imtiuis 
iirroiil|ii>i|\ 

7/A Srp/emhir- - rnfUf inotiilis li ivf iimv pusai'il sulci' the ciiiiiiiiHnilfi ■iii-cliiLr hail liisl 
the lioimi I ' aililii 'S hHiiwi>if III piiliiii niili-rs in till' aiiii\ ni liiitia. 

The liiiic' wliirli ha* tiiiri' clapscil ha* seivnl hiii lo airrii!>ilieii ili»se tieliiiga inw mis ilic 
iriin wliicli lir llirii PNpiI iM'il. 

Ilf has lll■f|| };raiilii il lo a high ilfgicc liy llic alleiHinii tv lui li appears Hi hate li-eii eaiil In 
S'leh ailvice as lie has fniiii Mini-tn lime otrereil; wiiiili he feels i<i have liein itiiiieilliv a 
iirailt lol'al H'siiiii- f'li iiiaiit uinirli* iit those eiioii wIiilIi he ilieiiieil ii Im iimt in r maik 
iipnil. 

He Iniihs f'li tt < fil tvi' li gre. t plea'iii e in the more iiilHiiate personal nri|iiaHiiaiH e, n In h lie 
linpi's sliiiiily III hutr ,iii uppiiiItiiiiiy loi iiiukiiis tviih such pails «f ihe army as lie lias iint 
4 illlierln seen. ^ 

lli-iiig ii'iniii in li-.ive I'ali'iill.i Ini ihe lippei pi m Hite*, he l)iis a pleasing iliii \ to nei fpiill 
pirt I'liis In ('iiliiiii'iK III" Ills Jn 11' ii-'i, Hi lii.ikiii'j klliitvii In I hr oIIh ri > ol I hr igi iii'ral s all, anil 
In llmsi lie lai Inii'iils "I 'heaiiiil uhieliaie slailniiari at the seal nf Hoveiiiiiieiii, ihr sali-Mi 
linn irlHih In' has ileiiverl liniii n|i>eiviiiL’the able iiiaiiDer 111 tvliii li lie has g< iier.illi IimiihI 
.heii ilnlli s In l» p> rl'ii nil il, ami tri in ilie kiinn leilire tvliirh Ilf has .i(i|ii|ieil of ihei taiinn* 
niei jl*, iliiriiiig Ihs ih" smial iiiii n.oiii se wiili llieiii. 

Ill* !■ *( elli III y'» h' ail ifiiai lets will <in Inn get he al Ciilriilla afier the 11th iiislai I 


MADRAS. 


C.KNlillAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PROMOTIONS. 

g'A Sfpt. - Enqineert - Major Dmic.'iii Sun to be lieuten.int. Col., cttpl. John Purl on 
to be miijor, lsi lu'iiteiiant. H Atkiimoii to be rapt, ami Sil lieuteuant II. Walls 
to be 1st liL-iitenant, vice (r<irrai'd ilecc.iseil I ate of coininisvioii'i igd Sept IMO 

flupi'rniiini'r.iry 2d ru’Ht«'iiaiit R li Chripin.in, to br> brought on the eilectivc 
strciig'th ol the i orpv from the* 3d .Sept ISJA, lo complete the eslablishinent. 

3Jr/ Srpf iV I Elision J Cainpboll tn be Jiouteiiiint, vice Tumour retired : 

date of coiiiuiisai'Mi, Tth April 1H36 

Eii*i|;ii C (.i>ok* to bo lioiiton.iiit, in siicrs'ssioii to Campbell proinolod , date nf 
coininissioa, 11th l‘'rhrunt'y 18 tn 

Lieulciiiiiil f Brevet captaiu) James li'itz^crald to be capt.aiii, and nenior eiisiycu 
C.C Foot 1 1 bo Iii'uteiiaiit, in Mucic'ii*ion to MacpIiei'Hoii pruiiiuted , dale of cuiniiiis- 
sions S&th June 1836, 


VPPOINTMBNTS. 

30/A Awetut '.tld N 1. ■ Eii*i|eii F. S Oabh to he quarter master anil inteiprefer 

6thS(ptrmber.—iiA N f. lientuiiant, A, T. Bridge tn be quarter master and 
lulerpielcr 

A/ /. lieuteuant C, II Wilson to he quarter master and interpreter, vice 
Baker, resigned. 

The govenior in council has been pleased. Ill the public deiiartincnt, under date 
the .Id Instant, to appoint 3d lieutenant Johnstuii of the corps of sappers and miners, 
to assist captain Cotton, under the orders of the military board in levelling and 
siirveyiii.i the Red Hill Baill Line 

The GoTornor in Council has neeii pleased in the revenue department, under date 
the .Slit ultimo, to appoint the chief engineer to a seat at the revenun hoard in the 
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innramut ilf*j»arlnieiit; and Maj<ir Rom of pii^iiieerii, to be secretary to the revenue 
board ill the department of public ivurks, discontinuing' the oMce of inspector f'onc- 
ral of civil estimates. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. Monteifli, k. i.. s. of the Corps of Kiif'ineers, to he chief 
enifiiieer, with a scat at the iiiititary tionnl, and likewise a seat at the lio.iril ul 
revenue in (he inaramut department, vice Iteuteii.iiit f^ilonel Garrard deceased. 

The Governor in CoiiiK il has been |ilensed, in the Public Department, under ibis 
date, to appoint captain E. A. Laiii'Iey, of the 3d Lif'ht Cavalry, M.iliratta traii^ 
lator to tlie Taiijore commissioners, stibjei t to the coiifirnintioii of the Right Honorin 
ble the Governor General of India in Council. 

id Sept.~T\ic Governor in ''oiincil has been pleased, under date the ITth instant, in 
the rcvoniK'department, to direct tliat the tnUowing appoiiitmeiits shall t-ike elTeit 
from the date to the departure of lieiitenanl, S ■ Rest lor Kui ope. 

Lieutenant K. Ditinas, )d iissistaiir to the ri\il enginei'r in the 1st division, to be 
1st assistant to tii«iiTi\il engineer in the 3d division vice Rest. 

Sd Lieutenant T. Smythe, employed teiiipnrarily ns nii extra 2il assistniit m the 
1st division, to be 2il assistant to the civil engineer in the Isl division, vice D'tmas. 


MOVEMENTS. 

SOrA Yfr/g, mjfi.—The Governor 111 Council IS pleased to onler the tollowiiR move¬ 
ments. 


2d Regt. Ij. C 

Irom An of to Trirhiiiopoly 

6th 

do 

from Trim hiuopoly to Baiii’aloro. 

.Vth 

do. 

from Rnngnlorp to Hyderabad. 

4ih 

do. 

from Hvflcrab.'id to Arcot. 

10th 

Regt. N. I 

tri'in Vi/.iga|i<atnin to Kamptee. 

Fith 

do. 

from Rerhaoiporo to KamptcM* 

22d 

do. 

from Kiiinptee to Hyderabad. 

sBtir 

do. 

from Koiiiptee to Vellore. 

I6th 

do. 

from Hyder.iliad to Rerhampore, 

2&th 

do. 

from Vc'Iliire to llyderaii.-id. 

ITtli 

do. 

from Madras to Berha mpnre. 

Slth 

do. 

from Trii hinopoly to Madrai, 

37th 

do. 

fruin Hvder.ibid to Ellore. 

t3d 

do 

from Ellore to Kerhnmpore, 

44th 

do. 

from Northern Dii. to Penang. 

15th 

do. 

from Penang to Trirlniiopi |y. 

.<i2d 

do. 

from C.'iiinaiiorc' to Bangalore. 

4tli 

do. 

from Bangalore to C.iiinniiore. 


FURLOrr.H TO EUROPE 

6th Sep'ember Lioutenanl S Best, of the engineers, is permitted to return to 
Europe on furlough for throe years, and to embark from Cnddaloi e or the Kasierit 
( oast. 

Oolonel G L Wah.t'', of the 52d native infantry, is permitted to return to Europe 
on furlough viA Bombay. 

Ensign G. H S Yates, of the 8th native infantry, is permitted to return to Euvopo 
on sick certifii ate 

tryt'i Sfpti~mher . Lieutenant and \d|utantC I* Wilder, of the nth light cav.tirv, is 
permitted to return to Europe mi suk certificate. 


BOMBAY. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PHoUiiTUlNS. 

l»f Ltfhl Caralry C rnet 8 II. Combe to lie lieutenant, vice Vardon deceased.— 
Date of rank, 3lst July 1>'30. 

IMA ^plewifcer.- Mr Charles Erskine Stewart, is admitted to the service In confor¬ 
mity with his appoliitment tiy the bonnrahia the court of directors, as a cadet of 
ravalrv on this estaidishineiit, and promoted to cornet, leaving the date of hni com- 
niisaion for future adjustment - Date ofarrivni at Bombay, 29tli August 1836. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 

irM Augiut .■(■live infantry, lirutunaiit II. Boy t(i bo quarter inaator and iu- 
terprulor m the Uniitotistanee l.iiit'iiaf^c, vire Hart iirnnioteil. 

16f/t Augtut -Bricradior Uoneral Saltor ii traiiNforretl from tlio Norllierii Division 
of the army to the Simthorn Division, from (he nth tiro\tino. on the coinplotiini of iiri- 
p.iilior fv<*n^ral Gilhort's tour of duty to tho sUall'or this army 

August - f'uloiivl 11 S Oflioriie, li.iviii;'.irrivnd friiiii Eiigtland on the U'altner 
Castlf^is <i|>|ii>iiitcil to the ('I'lier.ii staff of Hu- iiiiiiv witli the rank of lirinadier 
and to tlie eoiniiiaiid of the northern division of the army IVoiii this iliif i>. 

.tl»f The Ilijrhl Ilon’lile till’Governor in Connt il is |ilea’<ed to < aii'I he 

a|i|ioiiilnient of raiitniii Joscjili ll.ile, of the 2^1 rettnueiit, BiiiiH'.iv native nifautry. 
As assistant magistrate, and to a])|iniiit that ulhrer inattistr.ite in llio sever-il ^ill ilis 
eoiii|irelieiided within the Buiiiliuy presidency, under the pruvisiuus of Art No. XIV, 
Ilf l<tJ5 

nt/i .VijitewVr. - The Riirht Hon'lilo the <to\ cnio* in ('ouiuil has l<ceii |ile,iseil to 
n|i|ioiiit brevet r.iptaiii IjeGr.ind J.iroh, of the 'Jd grciiadiei reg-inn.^fi^^ei oiid assist¬ 
ant to the politii-al a^eiil in Kaltvwar. 

M.i,|iir Holden Diim nhiii, of the2’id ii.itive iiit.intry, haviiig- (irodnred a iiiedic.'il rer- 
tifliate of his iunhility to |iertorm thi- .n live iluties of Ins profession, is, at Ins own 
re(|ii('st, tr.iiisferred to the invnlid ost.iblislimeiit. 

IJ //1 Seplemher - -Cap tain II. II iin is k, nftlie IDIIi native inf.iiilry, is a]ipoiiift’d :iid- 
de-(',iiiip of brif^adior tteiiei nl Oshoi iie,from filh lusl.int 

The toll.iwnip: app intiiieiit is made oii the personal st.sff of ills Exi'ellemy the 
t <<iiniiaiicler-iii-Ciiipf- 

Lieiileiiant Edw.ird Artliiir WelliiiKloii Keane, of his maji-sty's 2il or iiueeii's 
roy.il regimoiit of foot, to he aid-de-canip, fi oin tlio llLli iiijst.iiit. 


rijuioriiii I•• KUKOi’p. 

irdA vlniriitf.—Brevctcapl.iin J D* .Siiiyllie, of the 4tli native infaiiti y, is allowed 
a fiirloufcli to Kiirope. for Ihi’ t.eiiolit of Ins he.iltli * 

Si’i’oini lieiiteii.ifit W HoiIk'soii, of I lie re^ciinent of nrfillrry, is alio wed a fur- 
louith to Europe for thiee ve-irs, loi* the lieiiefit ot Ins he.ilth 

l!l/A ■SrpAtiiAci' - Assislaiit-siirtreoii J Gil.sun, ot the iiiodii'al est.'il lishiiioiit, is 
alio well .1 tiirloU’;li to Europe for throe years, aj'reenMy to the i'e{rulatiuns. 


MlSr|. i LiNE’HIS. 

l»t .Vrpteinirr, —The Ui;' 1 il Honoralile the Goveriior in Couiii il is pleased to ranee] 
1 l.iuse XX(. of the General Older 2Hlh Ailf;ust IK2,S, imilitary rode, pape !i*M Artirle 
124,) and to ilirei-t, that in tiitiire, rei^iinental stall .'illow.nii es he i^.iverned by the 
same rules as aru iiom' appliralile to the |reiier:il staff only. The exisi ini'rules, re- 
f;ardini; those of allowaiires to ollit urs of the general staff are also made applitahlc tu 
regiiiieiilal staif olBrers. 

Jn/ Septemhf-^. • The Right lloiiornble the Governor in Couin il is pieaseil to resolve 
that on each OLcasioii of a relief ordain e oifirers, the rouiinitlee to assemble, tor the 
inspcrticni of stores to t>e delivered over lu charge, shall < onsist, irheii pia ticai.le, of 
ihe relieving, the relieved, anil one other othcer as a refeiree, to lie nonnnated’i.y 
the government oii an appliratio i from the coinmainluiii of artillery ^ the seiiiorto sit 
as a president. 

Glh Sfpti mher. The Right Ifon’lile the Governor in Couiiril is |ile.ssed to .iinioanee 
that Ihe authority rompcteiit to grant leave of aliseiire tn officers whose dutiu- arc 
exi-liisisoly military, is i oinpeteiit to gr.ant a similar indulgeiii e to officers of Hie 
pay, oriliiaiice, or*t oiniiiissariat ilepartinent, not bowevi’r se as to dispense with 
ally esisimg pr.irtire requiring the i ouciirrearo of authorities short of goveriiirient 
I efore such an ottirer can le.ive Ins post. The aliseiitce in siiLh inses will I e ros- 
ponsilile for tl..’ olHciiil acts of his tnnim tenests. 

fitU Afep/eaiAi#’—The Right 1loiiora<.le the Governor in Count il is pleased to annoiiiice 
that the system on which government acts when permitting an oflti er to retire from* 

or to resign the service, tirif his retireineut or resignation is considered .is having 
eirect from Ihe date on wliii h he nckiiuwleilges the receipt of the coiiiiiiiiiiiratioii 
intiinnting its acceptance of liis tender, and not from the date ol liis application, or 
from any oilier date retrospect iveiy, so that the validity of any act of his pending 
the decision of government on his applicntiun, may be preserved. * 


FixiRAcr Mii.iTARY Lbttkr to Fort St. Groruk, dateo 9th March, 181iJ. 
ttrp/y to Ijetter dated 9th DeceniAcr,IS.ii, No. lu. 


Par. 89. Serjeant II. Sayer, of the corps of sap¬ 
pers and miners, has been permitted to do duty in 
the office of the acting rhief engineer, as a wri¬ 
ter, for one ycur, for the purpose of ascertaining the 


U/A. Wo are extremely 
unwilling to saiictioii (he 
withuravral of any man 
cilucafcd for the sappers 



MlUrAKY BIhTHS. 


(10 

of III* qiinlificjti Mill, mid vith tlii; o|ition nt I and minpra Tiir wiiiih hP 
the ni'l of that pi^rioil ol' )iurRhii!iiiig' hia diacliarge, | was (‘<i]iet lal ly fi|ipoiiiti'il 
nr ri’tm iiiiig: to In* corp* 

15IA Wo thereioro dciifc llial the iiidul)jei\re tliiMvii to aerje'inl Sa\er, nlthe 
rof|ue<it ol the nctiag' clnpr cii^iuoer, may not lie drawn into preocdeui ; and we 
direol tliiit whenever a soldier educated for the suppers and miners shall be allowed 
iu purrhase liis diS''li.ir^o, twenty p'Miii()>i he .iddeii to the eijthtv pounds paid tor Ins 
disi harge iiy a solilie.r of the line, with a view to reiiii nirsc the coinpitiiy fur the 
extra expense «f the sapper’s (‘duration. 


GENEUAL OlinKRS BY THE COMMANnEU-lN-CHIEF. 


'«*;iiri{ 1-114 11 ti M . 

*<■» 

ffr/id-Qiinrterf, i'koiv'i, Iff'i Au"Uit At a gcnei.iliniivl inaitial |■(*-assem'l^ed at the 
ronlroller's ollire i.i the (loik-y,ird at 1toinhav« on the iiil d.ii nt August 1836, and of 
svhii'h rolonel J ti B uiin-i.ird, of his nuijesiy’-* 2d (or qtii'en's roy.ils) regiment of 
foot. IS presuleiil, l<('uteii lilt ,1 Ij i’luen, of the hon’ le loiiipany's Indian navy, 
was tried on till'follow iiig I li.irgi*, iix. : - 
F'I niiothi rr-liho loid iiiitliuri/ed luiiilu t, in i rent li of ii.iv-il disripline, in the 
fullov’iiig iiist.ini es, \ 1 /. : 

F/rt'f'l taiui Inh.iMiig, whilst .i1 .1 iiddali. on the night of the tilth F(‘ riiary, 
I().t6, in(li''ted I'or loral piiiiisliiii'III iijioii Knight, n, h soainaii, (In iiig lh(' teiri- 
poraiv rihseiii e ot i oiniiirinder ll.in Kins 1 roni the ship 

Arr !»'/f/i'tu'iiT Inliiyiii'; ptiiiishod ilie s.iid \\ Kiiij^ht ■> i.iiidle light, iiiiiiiu- 
dmtely al I or MO imputed olteii(.e wa^ I'oiiiiiiitlod 

jf/i»n.’'/(i‘ t'liwpa'iij" 1 ft.’o'i/j nf /f ■<// t 
('litt,JudOi4h, edit Mat rh. IWjl. | 

Fi/i'tiiig The roiiri li.i\mg iiiiitni ely w ■iglit'd .'mil rnus'dereil ivil h i loseil doors, 
after rradnig ovei the ivlinli* of theevid lo e, all that li.is I>e'-n .iddueed in support of 
the jn osoi iiliiin, as w I il as w'h.it the pri-.i)iier lieiileii.mt .1 Ij I'ruen, of the Indian 
navy, li.is hriiuglit forward on Ins deJeii' <•, ;ire iM opinion. 

That he is ginliv ot the first mslaiii e of t he rh.iige 
That he is guilty of the sei mid mstanri' of the charge 

Such ( niiilurt 1 eiiig iiiiotM' er-like. iiii.mlhori/eil, and m t reai h of ii.ival diS''ipline . 
He fj d Srntrnre The JiMfer iiiarked D .ippended to the pi oreediiigs, 1 1 iiin the 
,liid,;e advocaie gi neral to the address ol the president ot the court, is read and 
(leliher.'itcd upon : and the court having maturely rei unsideri'd the Keiilcin e already 
passed upon the prisoner, do hereby rose ind the same, nnd. instead iliernt, do seii- 
fenre tlie prisimer the snd lieutenant J L I’liien, of the Indian navy, to lose three 
steps, so tliiit his liitiire si iiiiimg jii the list of lieiitenaiits, sli.ill le iiiiniediately 
( flow lit'Uten.iiil .1 A Young, anil next n'.ove liciitcn.mt W II. Wylmrd. 

(.Approved and Coniirmed,) 

.Iniia KrSNe, Tdeutenant neiieral ('uininaiider-in-ChiHr 


MILITARY lilliTHS, MAItRIAdliS, AND DEATHS. 


April » 
J d) :il, 
A<i(, I I, 

IV 

IS, 

SI, 

21 . 

V.l. 

n 

2t 

M, 


IJIIII II.S. 

I 

On liiesidihp Hohert Small, the lady of lieiiipiiaiii the louKuahte It. V. rnwis 

19'A II iMxe liil.ilH II , III ,1 d.iiijlilri , ' 

Yl7iiiii;iuijmi, iliir ivif(> of fimji'UIii iiiiijot J. \\. |•:4ll«•, lull ii.d|ve iiiftiiili]', ol 
il ll.lll .‘III) 1 , 

l’■•llnllg III I .ri I'oiiiwallis, ili" lady liPiitPii.ini Fi-'h-, Mn<tiap ailillcr), of a son. 
AijVA.Wie Iriil) of J iloiiicm, Itq. .4181 iri.iiiii‘ii| „( a daii^hipi . 
kaiii'iipc, ilip niip III ()iMi(( i iiiasipi ppijpaiii C. M4'.;i.iih, J‘2d iiallie iiifjiiiiy ot 
.1 s‘ n 

fiii.ii. ilip hid, of lii'iiipnaiii r. 11.MOI, riihnnilvp iiir.iiiii), Ilf a daiivliiPi, 

KiiMioii'-, the wile III Mi.. .ipoihrtai) 1. 1’. f. Ouigi'ss, Madias rum 

iiprfii 1 ,-mipiii,of a daiei|ti,T 

R iii"Niiii p, ilir l.n)) Ilf tii'niciiiiiii llpni) V.indi r/pp, 27ili naiive iiifiiniM,of a 

It.I III!, 111- 1 , 

llawai illiatio, upbi dlnioiah, iIip lady of caplHtn Au»tij|ii8 AIiImiIi, of the unlilpiy, 

ol .1 (l,iliL>hti‘l , 

A lauii iiiiaiii, ihp wifp of Paiinck fPi.|pan< J, Slipnard, of a dauglilri. 

Itiiii^siioip, ihi -1 Kiy of r,ipialiij. 11 ] iirli, of th« lioisr aiiiiiriy, Ilf a dauitliipr. 
Kiiinaiil, the lady of llpuipiiant J. C. Iiiiirs, Oiat native lnfaniij,ora daughter. 



MILITAUY MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
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Aug. 38, Kiiin:iiil, llir lady i>r major T. Cliadwirk, of artilirry,of ■ daiigliler. 

—, haiiiioi, llir lady of Dr. I'olpy, Sd Inral imrie, of a ■>•> 11 . 

80 , f'/a«ii|ii)rp, Dir lady •>! ra)ilalii M. Siiiilli, II. M.'a 16lh foot, of a ann. 

3l, B'liarfi, llir lady nfnaiilaiii narpriiirr, dSili Madras native iiifanli) , of adangliler. 

Srpi. I, I hr iipsidniry, Hydialiad, tlie lady of major J. A- Moorr, military secretary li» 
llir rrsidrtit. of a snii. 

2 , Di'llii,tlir niir ofCDtidiirloi I*. 1 1 win, canal dritnrinienl. of a diiii|!lilrr 

MKliinpiirr, ilir lad) of lieiitenaiil A. Q. iiupprr, I'ltli iiaitve infanlr), of a 
, daiiKlitrr. 

4, n.irraiki>i>ii‘, tlie wUe of quarter ninater sergeant Tilbury, 41st uaitvc iiiraniry, 
,if a roll. 

, . —, Fullrlisitili, tlie nifr of liriilrnani P. J. Cliieiir, IHili native iiifaillij, I’f * 
diiiiiililrr, 

(I, Sultaniiiirr, liriisirs. tlir lad) of i-iiplatii Railirr, Mli liulit ravali] of a riantliter. 

- , Kiikrr, ilir l.ioy nl cupiaiii llaiLouil Mutlti, II. M. 4tb ligbt dragoons, o( s 
d.iii'.‘lilrr 0 

8, pellii, ilie liidy of i-npiaiii G'-iirKe Bin tie;.. ortlir .lAili native in^^fP), "f a s'”'■ 

p, baiitor, Crniisl Indtn, Ilir Udy of lirulriiaiil and .idjnlaiit Piiui^illi naiivp infan 
tit, of a soli. 

—, r,inii|i(iie, the lad) of liriiieiiaiii and adjutant S. IV. fi. Diistoiv, Till iiallve 
iiilaiiii), ol a d>iii«iiirr, 

10, Simla, the lad) of R. I.aiixliioii, Ktij assisUiil siirKeoii, N'lisseiee liatlalinn, of 

n son. 

11, llniraikpnrr,Griirral Watson's, lhr lady of raplaiii U. J. Watson, cnmniandaiit 

of Ilir Airaiati Imiil li.iit.ilinii, of a daii«liicr 

I. 1, (iazrrpiiip, Ilir l.iii) of ma|<>r I’r.iti, II 81. SGili, of a daiiclitrr, sllll lioiii. 

18, CoiidiKioi's Cjiiaiiris, I'ool) liaaai, ibe wife iii AIi. siih-condui i»i J. ivrs, of the 
rndiiaiii r di pailiiirni, of a Hon, 

10, llaiiool, ibe liidy of J. II Cliiiwnc, Esq , of the AOtli native iiifaiilr), of a 
* dsinibiei • 

9). iMiitiiapnii, the lady of major Uamsar, 9lili naiivr infaiilr), of a eon, 

Sit, n.icra, Die lady ol Itriitenaiii folio Maniniiald, oi a daiigliier. ^ 

MVllIliAGKS. 

July l", I'enane. bv Ilir llrv. J. r. Jones,lleui. Rissn, iTili native infanlr), to Callierlne, 
i-ldeti daiishtrr oi the late captain John biinili.Tili rrgi. Madias iiaiive iiifantr). 

Sog 94, Caiiiuiimriii, at Kamptee, ctiuiiieei serjeaiit Beiijnijini Wood, N. S. Foice, to Mia. 
A. Kiiiiibt. 

.0, llaiiitalorr, liy (be Rev. Joseph Wilglit, Piaticis Archibald Reid, F.eq. captain fiih 
Madins iiaiire iniantr)', to Mary, eldest daughter of Murdo Mackenzie, R>i|. of 
Duiidoiiell, ('oiiiil] Ross. 4 

Srpt I, Baniialoip, b) the Rex. J. Wiighl, a. m.. Iiciiicnant II. W. Vl'o<>d,4i|i Madias native 
infiiiiir), to Muila l.ouia i, eldrei daiigblrr: and at the same lime and plate, liriit. 
W . H til nlili, Ilf the Madias ailillriy,to Eliza, )oiiii 2 egt daiigliierof A. rniiwell, 
l'sil.,or Millie) iiinie, Coiiiii) of I ondniidcriy, Ireland; and iiieies of the late Dr. 
(.(iiiwrll, eiipeimiriidiiie eurgrnii of the M)snre division of the army. 

A, Si. /tiidrrn’n Kiik, lieiiiriiaiii iliailrs James llorioii Perrean, AStli native iiifantr), 
to Italiella Alina, niil) dauzliter of the late John Itobesoii, E^q , of Calcntia. 

IS, Calruiia, raihedial, b) the llrv D> II Parish, Mi. William Rurdeii, colour seijeani. 
Ills lna)esi)’s Olli lemineiil, to Airs. Itiilli Mnlilgoniery. 

Id, — --,B) ihe veiieialile Aichdeacoii Dealtry, capi <]rabain,.'i0.li itauve Infaiitrv, to 
I.eMiia, eldrti danitlilrr of colonel Biackall, commanding Suih iialive infaiitiy 
Si, (ilephrn’s (Wiiircli, nolaeaiiiiilid, hy ifae Rev. II. W. Sinn, A B. Iiriileiiani 
Roland Mollat, tils iiiajest)'s 54ili ingt. to Fiances Alaiia, llie )oiingesl daughter of 
lieiiieiiaiit colonel Garrard, chief engineer on Hits rslabliBlimeiii. 

II, Atadins, ai the Moiini, II, Pnor, Esq , rapt, in the 33d Madias lizlit infaiitr), to AIlss 

E. L. hliprllock, eldesi dausliierof Sir John A1oill<>ck, Greal Marlow, Bucks. 

IS. Caivn|iorp,liy Ilir Kev. M. J . Jeiiiiings, Mr. r. Peimteii, of the meriiral depai imeni, 
eldest son of Mr. condiicior J . Peimirn, lo Klizabeih, eldest daugbier of Mr. coii- 
d.H'lor W. Raynor,oidnaitre roiiimtssnrial depaitineiii. 
lUhtiW, by the llrv. Mi. Bell, iWiiienaiit J. II. cainpliell, aitilirry, to Aliis Ann 
Siedniaii.Sd danghier ol George Stedmaii K»q., Edliibnrgh, 

DEATHS, 

Alar. 31, Sea, llie lady of major griieral Hawker. 

May 37, -, on board Hie ruf/tcr inr, aged 34 yeais, Adeline Maria, llie wife of lirnienani 

Rollii Alac kriizic, of (he 4Blli Aladiaa native tnfaniiy. 

Jill) 3j, liaiidali, Alaigaiei, the In-loved wife of captain D. Simpson, 30ili nailvc infantry. 

Aug. 1, Miiow, pay seijeanl E. S)diiry, 3d iroop Bd brigade liorsr ai(tilery. 

b, Poona, lli-iiiietia Agues, infant daugbler ofiiiajoi Geo. Mooie, ISilinative infantry, 
aged 9'l moiilha and IS da)a. 

15, Poona, at ibe house of her iiioDier, Airs. Walter, Plizahclh Ann SchoofT, eldesi 
danghier of the Isle captain w. || . r. HeSbniaii.pf bis majrsty’a 33d leKlmeni. 
and wife of M. Rchooff, Esq late of his inajeii)'s Aiili regiiiieni, after an illness 
•r firiecii days, In Hie 33d )eai of her age. 
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MILITARY DEATHS 


ID. 

2J. 

«3’. 

is! 

•JT, 

ss! 

si! 

Srpl 1. 

4. 

7, 

C, 

9. 


ID. 

1 - 1 , 

Iff. 

17. 

40, 

Ocl. 0, 


K.iinptrr, Wlllitiiii WoiidmolTe. (he Infant tun of cdpt.(iu Onjes, SSih native tiifau- 
(• 7 . a»ed » iiiniiihs and 10 (l.iya. 

MriIims. j tienrse, (he Infant sun of qiinrter mavter aeijrant C. Magiutli. 

Cliiinar, caiitaiii llnhert Meuaiea, uf ilir mvaliU e«i<ililUhii<eiil. 

Hazareebanali, Marsaret, wifenfqiiatter uiaalcr leijeaiit Krilv, bla niajesly’s 4!>ih irei. 

Kauipiee, Julm Alfred, (he infant son uf cjplaiii and Mrs. J. F. Bird, of (be 32i| 
native infaiitri, aged l-I iiiunilis and s da)8. 

Baiiaalnre, iliF Infant dauahier of lienieiiuiit Henry Vaiideiiee.S/lli native iiifaiilry. 

Talapudalooi. the iiifaiil daitehter nf lapiaiu William rraiglr, SSili iiaiivr iiif.inirt 

M)iipunrlr, ufier a short lllnesa, lleiiteiiaiit William Ijrlord, 3d native tiitaie.}, 
iiincli regretted liv ins bmilier tdllcers. 

Cawiipore, .Snnhia.tke beloved child of capiaiii Alecatider.Sih liglit cavali), aged li 
iiioiillis and 20 days 

Madias, (ieurge, the infant son of lieutenant colonel Cadell. 

Calciida, Maigaiei, ibe wife of seijejiit major Laws, Calcutta native uiilitia, iiged 
47 tears *' 

Allifh^id, Itichaid Veiiioii, Ihe infaiit son of lieutenant Bn.li, 0.Sth native inraiilr)- 

Hnnaina'lee, David Bogue Huiiiphrets, £si|. lair of the .'Jd liitbi infauiry. 

Meerut, cai.iam Arnuld. of Ills riiajeslj's Iltli diagonns. 

Ootacaiiliind, WiHlaiii. the iiilant son ot lieiiieiiant I’liiaiiii, artillery, aged Odavs- 

Cainp, .It Stieekka lUstaasun, near Gouiiiboor.ensign Willtaiu *>i. George, of ibe 4tih 
native liif.iiilry. 

Siiiilah, eiisivn J. il. Garrett, SOih nativeinfaiiity, and sab assistant (oiii) . Kr-tieial. 

saiigoi, Isabella, wife of Dr. iMdev, Sd local tioise. 

Uarrackpoie, ui.'ijur geneial Sir Joliii Arnold, K. C. B., aged 81 yeais and 7 
inofiiba, deenly and sincerel) laiiieiiled. 

Fori William, Emily, Ihe beloved daughter of I’hilip G. Cornish, lOth iialive iii 
faiitry 

Ensign W, Denman, I4<li native Infantry, owing lo tin accident wbiib oirnired 
from his horse shy ins asailisl, nr p,iasins a < aiii.ise, hv « hieli his leg w is seveieli 
iiijiiird, which, on tbe7ih rpsnlied m lii'.kj.iw, amt irrinin.iled Ins eMsieiice on 
the above date, in the avd year of bis age, leaving .i deeply alllicled unli.w lo 
lament his premature loss. 

Black I'owii, Madras, Miss Frances F.liaa t-rancke. eldest daughlei of ihv laie iiiajui 
J. C. Fraiicke, coiniiiis.sary of oidiianee, ngeil 'ti> years. 

HaaaieehauL'b, quaiter master serueaiii Chailei Kelly, il. M. JOlli. 

Madras, A. Eluabeih, the iiifanl dniighter uf K Cuiiieion, of the ordnance deparl- 
iiicnl, aged I year and 0 niniilhs. 

Bandab, lieutenant colonel John Hunler, cniiiliiandiiig tOlli native iiifaiiirv 

Sulianp.ire, ensign J. J. IH. Morgan. 6srl naiive Inraiiny, aged ‘tj ycais and II 
inoiiihs, siiireiely laitieiiled by Ins tf'ieiids and relulives. 

Cosiipoie, William Moiiigoiiieiy, the infant sun of major iluiLbiiisoii, eiigineeiv, 
aged 8 uiuuibs, and 11 days.' 
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Ariffy Memorials. 


The state of the Bengal army at the present moment, may be com¬ 
pared to that of a man’s mind, which after having endured, from op¬ 
pression or other adversity, continued for a length of time, much to 
convulse, to irritate, and to dishearten it, and been kept in a state 
of unmitigated misgiving and alarm, is at length, under the genial 
influence of some glimmering rays of hope, subsiding into a state of 
comparative security and unwonted contentation. Such a mind, so 
circumstanced, would not suddenly feel at case. Tiie oppressor may 
have gone; the wrong-doer may have become either impotent or 
repentant; and there may exist in influential quarters a hearty 
desire not only*to improve the future but to expiate the past: yet will 
not the mind’s apprehension all at once depart, nor until a certain 
length of experience shall have convinced it of the good faith of the 
new professions, and also that what is done in that good faitii, is 
decidedly beneficial and likely to be lasting. Such is at present (and 
nearly enough for the purpose of illustration) the relative positions 
of the company and the army. Some great wrongs yet remain unre- 
dressed; some reasonable benefits are still withheld; and such ame¬ 
liorations as are brought into practice, seem to be dealt out with 

L 
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such a sparing and cautious haiid^ that wc are kept in a must impo¬ 
litic and unwholesome state of doubt, a.s to whether they are really 
the forerunners of a better state of things, or whether they arc only 
the temponury reirourccs of a vacillating policy, hoping first to 
pacify us, and then to withdraw the little it had granted. Hut 1^ 
believe the army at large are, at the pro.scnt instant, disposed to place 
very great conridencv. in the Court of Directors, and to credit that 
body with a sincere desire t,'^ do as much as lies in its power fur the 
bettering of d'ur condition ; and if I am right in this conjecture, 
how much will it be to be deplored (when deploraiion may be, on 
all sides, vain) that there should be any check put to that niutualily 
of coniidence between the rulers and the ruled, which conbishs in a 
petitionary intercourse on the side of the latter, and on that of the 
former an imlnlgcnt consideration of the points lefcrred. Tt is the 
hope of this army, and it may not bo too strong an expression to .say 
iti is i(.s right, to memorialize the lionorablc court upon every sub¬ 
ject connected with its general interests (the same privilege extending 
to the separate branches, and even to individuals) and the local autho¬ 
rities who would in any manner interfere to disturb that right—so 
long as it is temperately, and re.spe^tfuily exercisedr—are in reality, 
if not perhaps in political law, as much an enemy to the state, a.s 
that mini.ster would be who should exert iiimsclf to prevent the peo¬ 
ple from petitioning the throne. Report says that this has been done 
at the prettidcncy division. It is said that both the major-genoral 
and the brigadier commanding tbere, have refused their sanction to 
a meeting-of oflicers to petition for the repeal of the step-purchase 
prohibition, and some extension of the furlough privilege, with the 
view to obtaining the boon of counting, an service jor the pension, 
leave on medical certificate to Knglarid, as well as to the Cape, and 
the consequence is that a largo body of our brothers are unnecessa¬ 
rily and arbitrarily prevented from re.spectfully laying their wis!ie.s 
before their honorable employers. 1 have said that this is reported ; 
but if any thing could make me doubt its actual truth, it would be 
the circumstance of not a single letter having appeared in the Mili¬ 
tary Chronicle, from Harrackpore, detailing the facts for the inform¬ 
ation ot the army at large, and thus also bringing them to the know- 
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lucl^c i)f till! home authorities. I am writing* towards the middle ot 
October, and as yet I have not seen any such production ; though I 
think it' such an unjustifiable interference had occurred at any other 
division, tlie ivhoh would have speedily heard of it, through either 
the Mulussil or tho Ciilcutta prints. Is there Ics.s independence of 
spirit at Uarrackpore, or a lower estimation ol our professional rights; 
I can tell those oiTicers who have thus stopped between the army and 
tbc diicctors, that if tlieir intcution vvas^to produce good, they have 
evinced a shallowness of discernment, which is notcalcCftatcd to impre.ss 
those below them with any great idea of their capacity for comniand, 
and if those above them should chance to rate their professional abi¬ 
lities, from that development of them, at all higher than they did 
before ; they will discover the ralaene.ss of the critciion if the example 
should be spread. Let a general .stop be put do our memorials; lei 
every commandant of a division, station, or corps, prevent his ofliccis 
from meeting or acting upon*sucii occasions ; and see if the renewal 
' f ferment, irritations, and suspicion, will not speedily demonatrale 
the worse tlian stupidity of so tyrannous a system ; and if the public 
papers will not llanie with the natural indignation of tho army. 
What pica has (iiere been fdr tlys description of hindrance ? Have 
wc ever made an unwarrantable use of our privilege to submit our 
petitions to the court? Or has the court ever ordered that we shall 
not petition it ? 1 believe the luconipotcucy of subordinates lias ever 
caused more public mischief than the acts of principals ; and how¬ 
ever much it goes against my private and personal feelings to .say 
aught that could give uneasiness or umbrage to tieiieral Wal.son 
or Brigadier I'enny, yet I consider it my public—iiiy profc.ssiomil— 
duty to say of4licrn, in Ifmr public capacity, that, if the report 1 lia\ i 
alluded t» be true, they have acted in the face of a sound discretion, 
and been in reality no judicious Irieuds to the true interests of the 
empire. We are very ditfereiitly constituted from every oilier ariiiy. 
Wc serve under a peculiar covenant, and we arc thus placed in tins 
iinparallcllcd position, namely, that we miglilcome to a rupture with 
the company wiiliout being otherwise tliau loyal to the state. The di.'< 
linclion is, I am sensible,a very nice one, but ncverllielciis it is demon 
strably cxislonl, and I coiisidei my-elf, and myscU. to be a sin- 
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cere friend to the Honorable Company in entreating tlicm (or tlieir 
local representatives) not to encourage a system of petty vexation^ on 
the part of those in whom they confide commands, which has an ob¬ 
vious tendency to open up the discussion of so vitally delicate a ques¬ 
tion. It is a well established political doctrine that, between the rulers . 
and the ruled, there is a point at which resistance on the part of the 
latter becomes a justifiable act; and though the existence of such a 
point has never been double^, yet it is equally certain that its exact 
position has ne\er been defined, and also that in practice it has usuall}' 
been held to have been arrived at much within the distance of its 
actual situation. How unwise is it, therefore, for any Government 
to act the part of aggressors, and thus to drive upon the path to it 
the masses under its protection ! To silence the voice of complaint is 
absolutely more dangerous than to give cause for complaint; ibr 
the former is a great stride in advance of the latter, in the road to 
deipotism. It also evinces, what the latter does nut, premeditated 
injustice; and thus docs more than any other kind of injury, to alien¬ 
ate the afibetions, and to arouse the opposition, of the party whom 
it affects. What would have been the consequences had the army 
been prevented from petitioning on tiie half batta measure, it were a 
piece of pure superfluousuess at this date to proclaim ; and let 
this maxim be ever borne in mimd, that next to the danger of 
hindering this army from remonstrating against a grievance, is that 
of interposing to prevent it from petitioning for a boon. There 
are at this moment several measures, or speculations, upon which 
the minds of officers are, without being iriitaled, a good deal 
unsettled; and (here is a general impression that the time is uof 
far distant w'hen some more determinate arrangeifienta must be 
made in regard to them, than are any which have lately been 
oilered to our acceptance. The pension regulations are not yet coii - 
sidered to have attained the perfection of a final measure ; and there 
are the subjects of brevet rank, and of retiring funds, whicii arc still 
in agitation, though giving rise to much difference of opinion in re¬ 
gard to the details ; but as this is written with a view to hit the 
single object of ensuring us freedom of repesentation so long 
as we do not wantonly abuse the privilege, the discussion of 
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tliese oilier topics would not be here ii» phicc. On the subject 
oi tlie practice of purcliasiiig steps in reg’iiiients, inciuorials have 
been sent in from several stations, denotative of the wish of the 
army that the system may either be explicitly allowed, or not in¬ 
terfered with. These petitions were consequences of one from the 
Bombay Adjutant General, prayinjy (as has been said) for the Court’s 
interposition to put a stop to the practice by the revival of a reg^ula- 
lioii no longer applicable to the altered ^tate of things^and I must 
declare that the figure in which that Adjutant (idl^eral appears is 
neither very creditable to him as an otTiccr, nor tlie means of any 
great dignificalion to the post which he holds. His conduct must 
lower the feeling of respect for him of that army ; and they must be 
shallow rulers indeed who fail to perceive that if such a functionary 
possess not the unqualified respect of the body at large, more evil 
than good will ultimately accrue (hut will most insidiously creep in) 
from his prolonged incumbency. In the Belgaum memorial, <the 
subject of purchase is so very ably discussed, that it has not been 
thought necessary, upon this side, to do more than refer to it, in our 
memorials, as a document in which we entirely coincide ; but it is 
very essential that wc should*express ourselves to that extent, in 
order that the Court may be convinced the feeling is not isolated. 
From Allahabad, Loodianah, Dum-Dum, and other places, represen¬ 
tations of the above nature have already been sent in, and it is easy 
to inform the Government and the Court, through the public papers, 
that the Barrackporc officers agree in the substance of those requests, 
while similar intimations might be given from all such places us have 
not joined their brethren in a more formal manner. The station of 
Kurnaul has Ifcen placed by circumstances in a medium position 
which 1 am enabled to explain. A letter to the Court of which the 
following is a correct copy, was circulated for signature, without the 
sometimes preliminary step of convening a public meeting. It re¬ 
ceived, I may say, universal concurrence, having been signed, by 
nearly seventy officers, including all those of the highest grades, and 
of course, the Brigadier General. But some unavoidable delay.s 
having taken place, in procuring signatures in triplicate (a ncces 
sily not at first adverted to,) intelligence was received in the 
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mean titiic, fliroug^ii tiie newspapers, and wliieli had ,ill the ap 
praranr.c of bciutr (orrcct, that the petition ot (he liornbay Adju¬ 
tant Cencral had been returned to liirn, with an inliinatiou troni 
i^overnment, tliat it was not approved of; and then any other poti- 
tion, occa.sioned by that one, became at once siiperlluoiis. So I 
believe the Kurnaul one has not been sent in ; but as it is of great im- 
poriatice that the general lecling of the army on such a question should 
not bo doubled, it is very advisable to make it known as fai as puii- 
sible, though iffere may be no longer a pressing necessity for commu 
nicating that feeling to our superiors in an ollicialform. In the follow¬ 
ing representation it appears not to Iiave been deemed requisite to enter 
at any great length ol argument into the merits of the qnestioiL 
because, as lias been bolorc observed, tlic Belgauin odlcers left 
nothing' to be said in that line which would not be repetition : 

'ro THE HoNon.\BLE THE CouuT OP Directors of tuk East I>’dj\ 

*' Company. 

ilonoraldc Sir.s,—We, (he under.signed oflicer.s ot llic Kuimud 
force, having obtained what we consider to be authentic infornialion 
of a memorial having been addressed by a very few olhcers of the 
Bombay army lo your Honourable (llourt, prayiug for the enforce¬ 
ment of the older restrictive of the purciiase of regimental steps, or 
else for tlie institution of a regulated .scale of purchase in regiments 
or (he line and also of a counter memorial, numerously signed by 
oflicers of llie Bombv\y army, prayiug that your Honorable Court 
will not comply with tlic first mentioned reipiest : mo^t respectfully 
address you in support of tlie prayer of the second named mcnioiial. 

We sincerely believe it to be the desire of the wholc' Bengal army 
that the purchase of steps should be allowed, in the manner in 
which it is now notoriously conducted ; or at all events, uninterfered 
with by any olGcial regulation ; but we conceive it would be a very 
needless occupation of your Honourable Courts attention, for us to 
offer any elaborated ‘arguinent.s in favor of what w'o pray for ; as (hat 
has already been done by the memorialists whose memorial we hum 
biy beg permission to suppoiI by our assent, and we siiall there- 
t-o'c content ourselves with loielly suggesting a tew of the leasons 
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▼rliicli vvc tliiiik rcitilcr it desirable not only tlial llie exibling- piao 
licc oi piircliaso be allowed, but that tlicro should be on auDiorita-' 
live regulation fixing the price of any step. 

1st. The conttMTijilaU'd step (.suppose it to be tlse »najoi’’.s, but llie 
remark applies to any grade) acquires its true value Irorii the exist¬ 
ing circumstances of the individual and the corps ; so that what one 
vegiment might consider a reasonable estimate, would prove quite 
the reverse in the calculations of aiiothej. The state of the retiring 
ollicer’s health ; of his private means ; of the domesffe eauses (more 
or less urgent) which prevail with liim to retire ; of the views, wishc.s, 
and pecuniary alTairs, of those wdmsc station in the regiment 
would entail upon them the greatest share of the disbursement; of 
the chances of command alter promotion : these, and several other 
circumstaMocs, varying in variou.s corps, arc all of a nature to pre¬ 
vent a uniform price from being always a just one , and must render 
any permissive regulation, so conditionated, cither practically ifull, 
or (like the existing order) practically disregarded."^ 

2ndly. The almost unanimous wish of the army that purchase ot 
.steps, by private arraiigemeni, should either be positively sanctioned, 
or (what we respccttully suggest would be more sati.sCaclory, and 
involve les.s difficulty) the present prohibition of it !tc merely rcsciml- 
(>(1 ; appears to us to be a rea.sonable ground for the indulgence of 
your Honourable Court being extended tO|^s in that respect, slmuld 
you not consider the certain good it would produce, to be counter¬ 
balanced by the possible evil. 

3rdly. We arc apprehensive that any officially regulated system 
of purchase, in regard to step.s, might eventually lead to the subver¬ 
sion of that covenanted rule of seniority of promotion which wo, in 
common we believe with your Honorable Court, consider the only poli¬ 
tically beneficial basis upon which the Indian military system can 
be rested. 


* I was ri’cenil} favoied iviOi tlie view ufii ralcii'nlioii iii.i<lc liy an oUiri'r in tlie 

audit depar'uieiit, for tlie piiipoae of rtmii!' liie l•lll<t in niiitli ilu- iiitlividiiHl^ iif a le^iineiii. 
slioiild coiiiiilHile loivarilji, any, ilie inajoi'i atep, bill ihe almte rmiinili'iiiiioiii must be pri*- 
peliMlIy operatine lo rriiiii'i iiiiy surli sysinn.iii't'il pmrli.ise in.ipplii .ihle in piaitire, thi>ii!>li 
il |4 nut witlioiil III) uses .11 a iicnerdl |•lll(ll^ In (in i no iroiilnti d Mini iir iiioilc nf l■ll,ln;ll. 
will ever be pracllriill} atU'ii<l>d lo , —n iinveB tlicKiiiii'r Si-mcr 
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For < be rensons already submitted, we abstain from trespassing a 
greater Jengtii of persuasive argument on your Honorable Court: 
feeling confident as wo do, that your disposition to accord us every 
professional indulgence, compatible with the general interests of your 
service, will of itself prevail with you to grant, in this instance, what 
\vc anticipate will appear to you to be the general desire of your 
several armies. 

\Vc hav9 the honor to be, 

'' Honorable Sirs, 

With devoledncs.s and respect, 

Your most obedient humble servants 

Tlic above letter was signed by sixtij-wue officers of grades as 


follows : 

('olonels and Lieutenant-Colonels,. d 

Majors,. 2 

* Captains,. 19 

Subalterns,... 43 


Total,. 69 

'File seven field officers comprise afi, save one, who belong to the 
.station, I believe, and at the same time to the Company’s service. 


DISCUSSION OF PATUONAOE. 

In England it is so much more the interest of the public to watch 
the political conduct of men in pow’er, than to enquire into every act 
of official patronage, that the latter is rarely (at least not systemati¬ 
cally) interfered in by the ‘ fourth estate,’ and never so, perhaps, 
unless in some very glaring instance of abuse, or in the* manifestation 
of such a spirit to turn it to family account, as was given in the 
form of nepotism by Earl Grey, to a degree that, I verily believe, 
no party but a Radico-Whig one would have borne with any pati¬ 
ence ; and not even such a party unless it indirectly at least served 
to help tl»em on to their wished for consummation I At home, the 
superior offices could not be long held by untalented men, placed 
there by King or Minister on the strength of private interest; and 
the holders of those offices are under too constant a responsibility to 
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like to vcnliii'c the principal subordinate posts in inenicicnt hands ; 
so that sinecures^ or certain detail posts, in wliich no measure origi¬ 
nates, are those which usually tall to the less capable of the party or 
their immediate dependents. Now in India it is diiTerent. I’licre is 
srareely a civil or military post in the country, which is not altain- 
*ablc through interest, or which is attainable without it; and the snb- 
setpieully proved inconipetency of the individual calls down no dis¬ 
grace on the head (tf him who placed him there, thougli one of two 
things may be morally certain; viz either that the pa^on knew the 
candidate's iiiititness, or liad no proper proof that he w^nfil lor the 
situation. Hut ns to this gro^s abuse of a public Irnsl there Is. nnu- 
a-d.iys, rather more ol a check than there was lormcrly, in the dis¬ 
cussion to which it is subjectihlc by an independent pi css (lor 
though all men in jiower are not avcise to ri'i-rij kind of coiuiption, 
yet no one likes to have corruption, in any shape, brought publicly 
lioine to him) it becomes of sofuc importance to ascertain the extent 
to wliich such discussion may be faiily carried, with reference to (he 
individual who may hcticftt by flu: patronage whieh is abused. 1 
think the editor of the En^li^hindu prescribed somewhat too nariow 
houndaiies in the premises, though his own resolute |iractice as an 
exposer ot ollioial m.dversation w^ierover it appears to issue Irom, is 
demonstration enough that he did not intend to seiecn any misdeal¬ 
ings of the suit. The case (now merely inlroiluced as an illustration) 
was thi.s. A sliarp letter appeared in the signed I'’Tjnac, 

reproving the commauder-in-chief's practice, in regard to palionage. 
as being opposed to his theory, ill the nomination of Caiitaiii (Jraiit 
to the eonunund of the llurriana light ini'aiitry battalion. 'I'lir-j let¬ 
ter elicited a ju.'itiricatory reply, signed Anti Fudok, and that again 
called forth a couple of other letters which aimed at demonsliatiiig 
that Ills Excellency’s selection was, in point of fact, as injurious as if 
it had arisen from the merest favoritism; as it needlessly violated a 
standing stall’ rule, ami cast virtually a slur upon a great many olH- 
cers whose claims were, all in all, much superior to those ot the se¬ 
lected one. To qiic of these letters, the editor appended a uofe, to 
the clVect that, ‘ in fairness to Captain Grant, the discussion .should 
there clo.se, and especially as other fortunate individuals had not been 
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similarly brought forward.’ Th^s looks a better objection than it 
actually is; for in the first place there have been extremely few in¬ 
stances, as yet, in which the commander-iu-chiei'has had the disposal 
of situations requiring peculiar fitness, and in no case was so invi¬ 
dious a justification, as that of Anti-Fudge’s, attempted to be set up 
in support of what had been done. Now it is the opinion of all 1 
have chanced to converse with on the subject, that, if this question of 
patronage (a question peculiarly interesting to onr service) is to be 
discussed at aM, the persons who derive the advantage of a corrupt 
use of the privilege, or even an injudicious use of it, must be content 
to have their merits investigated, as, without that process, no appoint¬ 
ment could be show'n to deserve censure. The patron who docs not 
choose to search out the fittest^ opens a door for public enquiry as to 
whether he has selected at all events a fit one; and if any one 
accepts an appointment for the sake of the emolument, that gives him 
iV' claim to the silence of others who have grounds for considering 
themselves unjustly superseded, or the service, generally, wronged. 
Rcyond the acquirements fairly connected with the situation, it must 
he admitted that no person ha.s any right to go ; but 1 hold it to be 
perfectly allowable in a puldic writer to show that the selection of 
Captain Grant, for example, on alleged peculiar fitness, was ipso 
favlo the casting an unmerited slur upon the many oilier officers, of 
eligible rank, who were at the dIspo.saI of the cominander-in-cliief, 
without driving him to the extreme necessity of infringing a settled 
regulation in order to avail himself of tlie former officer’s services. 
It was, under all the circumstances, the very least justifiable act of 
patronage I have ever known ; for it not only bore upon the face of it 
the professional condemnation of many older, more experienced, and 
more directly available officers, but it as good as proclaimed to the 
army that, between the commander-in chief and the adjutant general, 
the claims arising irom old services and former distinguishment, 
were to be cast into the shade by any instance of newer merit which 
might happen under the eye of our present rulers,—as if every offi¬ 
cer were to achieve something worthy of notice, in every new era, or 
else give place to those who might have the luck of displaying some 
timely merit to be exaggerated (as in the present case) beyond all 
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that Iratl gone before it! I say the instance was unjustifia!»le, ami so, 
of course, was the theory out of whicli it sprang : and what is more, 

I would lay my life, or my hopes (to be sure this last stake forms 
an astounding anticlimax ’) that a man of Sir Henry Fane’s natural 
acumen is perfectly sensible of the truth of niy remark, and feels 
that a wrong has been done to many excellent oflicers. But I do 
not disparage ('apt. Orant by arguing thus. It is no disparage¬ 
ment whatever to him to allege that ihcrc arc mnmj majors and 
captains in this army superior to himself in the requires for raisin?, 
instructing, and permanently commanding^ a body of light infantry, 
and I am sure he himself would be the last man to imagine disparage¬ 
ment in any such observation. Still, an officer who is preterrod 
above his fellows, by a process which proclaims that he is superior 
to them all, must sui)mit to a scrutiny and a comparison, for the 
sake of those oflicers' professional characters ; and if he be a 
philosoplier he will console fiimself under the ordeal by the various 
advantages he is deriving in the course of it! Suppose any similar 
case Suppose tlie office of adjutant general to become vacant 
(from any cause not personally injurious to the present incumbent), 
and that the commanJcr-in-cliicf, determined to nominate me, Cap¬ 
tain Popplcton, to the important situation. He would be opposed, 
in limine, by the lact of three captains and two subalterns of my 
very meritorious regiment being at this moment employed in the 
staff service of the state,—mitcli to their own emolument, and mon; 
to the public wevd. What would he have to do? Why he mn.st go 
to the Council Chamber and say as follows : ‘ Tlio adjutant genend- 
sbip is vacant, and 1 find, after the most anxious emjiiiry, (h.at the 
only individuifl eminently q»mlified to discharge duties, is Captain 
Popplcton of the llth light cavalry, but uitfortunately there arc 
already five officers from that regiment on detached employment.’ 
The frovernor General, being ronscientiously di«po.scd, or perhaps 
having a fiiend of his own whose corps has provided nobody as yet, 
would observe somewhat to this purport : ‘ Tlic regulation we arc 
placed under is a very positive one—very positive indeed—and we 
could not feel justified in breaking through it avowedly and formally 
(slipping past it, is easy enough) unless in a case which cannot 
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oiliprwiso Im' met. Now is oilier oflicer whom your JUvcel- 

leiioy cnultl rrcommcnd as f/ualijied for the post, though pciluip.s 
not so prc'einiiictiily adapted to it as tlic accomplished individual 
wiio.se name you liare laid before us? There is a Alajor Timkins and 
also a Captain de Cholniondely, who have been mentioned to me a.s’ 
most able and zealous ofilccvs—the former l>y the chairman, and the 
latter by the pie.sidcrit—and to neitlier of whom is there any objection 

of the nature of this one.’ 1'hcn, savs llis lilxcellcncv, ‘ there i.s jm 

*/ • 

ollictr whom I can coiiM'.ieniiou.sly recommend be.sidca the one 1 
have meniionid, but in whom^l have no jieisonal intere-t whatever- 
1 have never c\ eii .•'ecu him, but 1 have ollirial proofs of his capabi¬ 
lity, and 1 hear the best iroral accounts of him from private .snusee.s. 
1 am credddy infoimvd that he retires to rest at nine o’(’l(3ck, drinks 
c\fiemcly little wine, has never been known to swear, is polite to 
those wlio have intoicaur.se with him (one of the riiiof minor virtues 
lit an adjutant cfi^neral), is of a most equable temper, can couch a letter 
in wry decent I'inglish, and i.-* ^iven to no nioie violent i^ssipation 
than a game at long whist for rupee poiii(.s and a chikecn the lul). 
1 must therefore press his nomination, if 7 am to continne lesponslble 
lor tlie well beingot the army.’ Wvll, I lind myself in orders ; but 
knowiii'^ inwardly that lam really not the best titled for that par¬ 
ticular situation, 1 e.’tclalm, willi unbelicved sincerity, ‘ Nolo episco¬ 
pal i,’ but am not regarded, and so down f go, and commence assidu¬ 
ously to open anew account ciirreiit with the military auditor geiie- 
nd, and to slick my name to the foot of general orders, public 
circulars, and vailegated wigs. !\Ii aiiwliile wliat hosts arc Inarms ! 
—and what pens in ink! Not an ulliccr in the army wlio does 
not consider himself vvoithier than I am of that pftrticular prefer¬ 
ment : and subalterns yet in the bud, wlio delight in a shy at the 
adjutant "cncral, arc assailing me like Juiiii, under such deceptious 
signatures as ^ A Fiecd OFFicrn,’ 'A Captain op thirtv years’ 
sLiiviCE,’ and ‘An old Lieutenant-Colonel.’ One demonstrates 
tliat I cannot parade a corps, another will venture to say 1 cannot 
spell, a third that I have not independence enough to guard the inte¬ 
rests of the service, a fourth that I am a bear; and all will agree 
that the commander in chief has been guilty of a sliameful abuse of 
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piiti'otiiij^o. All iliisiime I go oil jlriiwiiinr tliC and Ills lixccl- 
lunov describes iiuit in iacl 1 atii no Suloiuuii, and that he inio'lii 
liave done lietlerbul now his blood is up. and ibat stands me in 
better stead than his judgment, lie has a son! aliovp giving inlo 
the piibiic voice, however right its estimate ; he supports niethrongh 
thick and tiiin ■, lets me go on diawing the public money lor tlie 
pcilbrinaiice of duties in uliicli I giicvoiisly blunder,- and in the 
face and iiotorioty of these said bUiiiders^ suddenly, we’ll siippoM'' (tor, 
alas ! it is all a mere golden dream 'J issues a gciicrakordcr declaring 
Inw gratiried In; is by the Indy ellicieiit manner in which I among 
oiher.i have eoiuhicled my olliee bw the last t\\el\omonlh, in that 
ditnciill and stirring pciiod; and in the Sybaritic hardships of a 
Caleiitta life.'^ 'I'hat silences the clumourers ; hut I have all the 
uliile admitted, in my own mind, llieir >'/;•/// to se.rntinise my otlicial 
eapaliillties, as severely as they pleased, and to name a huiidn’d 
other oflicers as being abler than myself. I say I admitted alljiiis 


• in'roijjr’i.* (Iu‘ wUdIc (li it l imvo wriIll'll nil lliii voiiit tins broil iiiililcil uiiilrr a 
liyjiiitlirsi' ; only oiiu of in L'<tr iva;aul a u.lturr ( just uiij);iiii' a '.li uynlr in i imiiril, 
to iii.iki; we ailjiil.iiit Ki’noiMl!) Ili.it it will alimmi Immo IIh* apjiluatimi of tlio remark 
by soiiio n vioivcr or otln 1, who s iWl tli.it ‘ iii lim liumblo iiirl,i|i 1 iysii s, a snjijiositiua' 
will! h >,ii|iii(i^c<l iiolhiii;r, w.i'i iirst to no sii|iiiosUiini .it .ill but il I niinlit lor .1 mo- 
iiifiit loi ^01-(.111 y im llii; r\ti-.iv.isaii/(i, I sliniilil‘.iiiiposo (lU-'t to show the impolicy 
oftliO thill") tliiil a cominaiiJor-iii-LUn f, after li.it 1.1;; hoeii in ( oniin.inil of tin- army 
for .1 row poarcfill inoiiliH, iisueil .1 ? ncral onltr forni illy ost illiiijv llie heads of C.il- 
1 nlta dep.ii linentH for the oftiLient iiiannor in mIiilIi they coniluiloil then diilio?, and 
for belli,; iiii"lily iile.is.mt fellows in .1 journal iiitrnouiso ! In sudi a slate of thinj;s, 
linw it would pii/iilo llio army at large (taught, thereUifore, to pl- ce .1 high value on 
coiiimcudalory orders, as honors bestow cd iipou only distinguished iiiti il) to know 
wh.it, for the last twelve jnonlli, an ad jutaiit general, .i judge advnc.He general, a 
qn.irter masfi'r gencr.1l, or a commissary general had done, amid the general case 
and agreinens ol a he id (jiiarlor (’alcntta life to deserve a •'peiies of laudation wliu li 
oHici 13 U.ive been wont to look upon as a sullicieiilly pioud reward (oraliiiost any 
estentof brilliant conduct 111 the field. Kveii li.iil there never oituned a single 
blunder, h.ul there .ill alnng hecu the most constant allenlioii In the sob' ollicial duty, 
what would Onto hive been in that to ment such coinineiitlatum ’ Are general 
orders to he hem efnrih given, as a)tpoiiitincnts used to he, only to favorites or 
Ihrniif'. persoti.il iiileresi; and shall we have another proi Intii.iUon 011 (he return to 
Calcutta to mroiin the service how aduiiralily and pleas.iiilly things went on at head 
quaiters duiing the arduous Lain\i.iigu, and when oflicc duties had aclii.iMy to be con¬ 
ducted fwhat a hardship!) under canvass i Upraise be much given in this way, 
repriiiiands will rise to .1 preininm, as the more v.iliialiiii article of the tw > given, 
of course, in the same ratio of deserving ns the extollatioiis! <.oiniiiiiud.ints of divi¬ 
sions must follow (he esaiiiple; and iii time wo slnll li.ivc even regnnentat commaiid> 
aii(s publishing an Anauaf, to say how ably adjutants and quarter-imisters had car¬ 
ried on c-mtoiiment duly during the past year, .iiid what agreeable ch.ips they arc to 
have a talk with now and then; .ill quite pleasant! In a valedictory address alone 
should that kind of pr.iise, if then deserved, ho given; anil there is nothing when¬ 
ever of either insincerity, or bjMir, in my saying that I have no desire to peruse any 
such address soon. 
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lirrnsc ; and by coritimiiri^ to draw the allowances in (he midst 
(it all llifi uproar, I deinoiislrat d, in the very toefh of iny opponents, 

that I had-a vast deal more sense than they cliosc? to credit 

ine s\ iihal ! 

DllIOaDIER OCNFRALS EROWX AND ANBUIIEY. 

Ill sayiii£r that the appointment of Colonel Brown of Artillery 
and Colonel Anburcy of the jfnaiiiecr'i, to the General Stall’, as divi¬ 
sional coininan<ldnts, is a hard-ihip upon the infantry, lei me not for 
a moment be supposed desirous of keepiiii:^ back the two first named 
branches of the sorvire, nor of undervaluing’ the officers whom I 
liave named. The ariillcry and engineers meiit all the honors and 

mr lJ 

advantages that can be accorded to them by llieir employers, without 
detriment to the claims or prospects of the largest, ami most import¬ 
ant aim and the professional merits of Colonels Hrown and Anbu- 
reyt.'^rc bevond all dispute. But the infantry are grievously disad¬ 
vantaged by the present mo le of rewarding tlicin, and I cannot 
therefore think that the (Jourt of Directors will sanction the arrange¬ 
ment, It would be perfectly fair to give each of the nume¬ 
rically minor branches a stall’tour of .their own, at such interval.s a.s 
an easy calculation would show to be in a just proportion to the 
number of infantry colonels who attain the like distinction in a given 
nuniher of years ; Imt to yield thorn a share of the now existing coin 
mauds of that iratnre is not only an immediate ii)ju-.tioe to the infan¬ 
try branch, bat is a practice wbicli carries within it the seeds of fu¬ 
ture injustice to a yet mure serious extent. The engineers have had 
the luck of promotion in late years, and f apprehend it will be 
found that both they ami tiie artillery will cut in" for the com¬ 
mands ill (juestioii, for many years to come, if not indeed per¬ 
petually, ill a very unfair number of instances, witli reference to 
the infantry. I cannot divine upon what principle the innovation 
lias iiecn made ; fir-as there is a rule that if the senior otficer of 
artillery should bu a major general (as in General Hardwicke’s time) 
he shall have the same allowances as a general officer on the staff; 
how it is (hilt Brigadier Brown could not have had assigned to him 
the local rank of a brigadier general, the same as our infantry coIo- 
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nels, and be in all respecfs t((itnlled to them (or ilio tour of live 
years ? 

So, at regulated intervals, with tlie senior oOicer of eiiifineers : or 
willi somewhat reduced allowances, lu the laKcr case, perhaps; as 
engineer ollicers hare fr’om the fust so much lieiter pay than any of 
the other branches, and are in general less exposed to what are 
termed the drudgery and hardships of the service. Uesidos, they arc 
leally bionglit up without any practice ^whatever in the line duties of 
the army—the nature of their important lunclions bcin*' altogether dis¬ 
similar—and it has struck me as a piece of uncommon inconsislency in 
the (ioveriiment of India, io approve ot the gross supercession of Colo¬ 
nel Kennedy, (even allowing for his mbseqmntly admitted inellicicncy 
as a parade ollicer) on any plea whatever, connected with incapahie- 
ness for manoeuviiiig or iii>tnictinu, and in almost tlie .same lueatli to 
iippoint Colonel Anburey to a yet higher line command, in the course 
of which the duties of an engineer are, in all likeliliood, the only •nes 
he will never he called on to perform ! In the famous case of Or. Doild, 
LordThuilow told the king that it he pardoned the Doctor he would 
have rnuidered the l*errcauN(recently executed for the same offencc)aiid 
on that principle—too ligid, ho^vcver, in the particular case—what 
is the epithet to apply to Kennedy’s deprivation, now that Auburey 
has been appointed ? Let it he hoped that the court will rcpieheud 
the mal-arrangement. 'I'liere seems sometldug too, not quite ‘ frank and 
free’ in the anticipatory manner in which tlie recent nominations have 
been made. Why so long before the vacancies were likely to occur ? 
Was it from any fear that infantry colonels might arrive from Kng- 
land, before the consummation, and had the old vice of favoriii.srn or 
private iiitlucivce any power over the proceeding ? I tell all concerned 
that the plan won’t do; for, if a senior colonel should ariivc between 
this (middle of October) and November next, he will be a goose 
indeed if lie allow liimsclf to be superseded by any such devifo. He 
is virtually entitled to the appointment, it he he in the country at the 
time of its falling vacant; for if the contrary were true, I set; nothing 
to Iiind-r the lapse from being anticipated by a tvvelve-montli, or 
any longer period, in favor of a very junior colonel who might hap¬ 
pen to be present—and in possession of the needful '. It was a most 
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subliitio invention of tlic late Govcnior-General (since promoted to a 
I/icutenanf-Governorsliip) that same one of prc-arrangiiipf the fat 
slices of incumbency with prospective tact; and if Lord Auckland 
only likes to follow out the principle, his successor will have the easi¬ 
est birth in the world — for the ling^er of piescience will have pluckccJ 
away the only thoiii from the blushing rose of patronage ! 1 have 
heard rumours of an intention on the part of (Colonel Chris. Fagan to 
come out for the staff tour ; and should he arrive in time, [ suspect 
he is not the nia^n to submit to the treatment which ho wilt find so 
ready for application to him ; but meanwhile if the infantry colonels 
who are at hand have so little energy as to succumb to the ijijustice, 
let us junior expectants live on in the hope that the court's conside¬ 
rate equity will have put the matter right before our turn shall have 
arrived ! 


TIIH PENSION ESTAEIdSIIMRNT. 


TO TIlF EDITOR OF TIIF. EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, —Actuated by a sincere and disinterested desire of coniribul' 
ing, to tbc best of my bumble endeavours,to improvement in (licail'ec- 
tions and moral cHicioncy of our native army, and tliereby strenglh- 
eninglbe rule of our government in that quarter peculiaily exposed 
to tlie machinations of domestic treachery, and to the attacks of open 
enemies (and which it therefore behoves us to watch and regulate 
with a constant and cautious jealousj), I had almost completed a 
fourth letter, containing some remarks on the Pension, or, as it is 
more generally and more properly called, the Invalid l-Mahlislunent. 
Having deemed my last communication suiliciently long, I almost 
feared too long, ior obtaining undivided a place in yonr journal, 1 
thouglit it expedient to reserve, whatever 1 might wish to say on the 
Invalid Establishment, for another occasion, and in pursuance of my 
design 1 had nearly accomplished that poiiion of my task, as afore¬ 
said. 

It happened, however, that a brother officer and myself getting 
into conversation on this very subject, he enquired whether 1 had 
noticed a ‘ Memoir on the Pension Establishment’ in the East hi- 
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ditm United Sendee Joitrnnl for AprH last. It so cliaiiced, that, at 
the lime of circulation of tliut riuuibcr of thu juurna], in the hook 
club of a rcgiincnl to which I subscribe, I was ciij^agtcl in conduct¬ 
ing one of those exceedingly agreeable divettiseineiits of our nomadic 
c\isti.-iice, jeJeped a ‘tieasure party;' from whicli I had barely 
reliitiie.il CIO L was again sent fortl», on an expedition which proved 
barren of adventure ; else I niiglit be tempted to fight over my cam¬ 
paign with j on, and tell of escapes by lar^l and flood. See what, O 
r»..ukT, thou li.isl es'-.aped ! So, as 1 rei'lied negativefy to rny com¬ 
rade's rpicry, he sent me the book ; and 1 applieil myself to a perusal 
of die article mentioned. Having attentively read it, I have come to 
the concluslim, that tiio idtima’c objects of the writer and myself 
(liis arc laid down in tew words in his l*aragr.)j»h ■!, l»agc 280) very 
nearly assimilate, a» regards the general principles ; but tliat we dif¬ 
fer, rnuie or less materially, as to the details 1 am informed by a 
note, that the memoir has Iiceti forwarded to (loveriimcnt tliroii^ 
the adjutant general ot the army, some months ago ; and from this 
I natuially suppose that the pi.in proposed, us to ils general merits, 
has obtained the approlmtion of his Excellency the Commander-iu- 
Chief, and is likely thoreforo to meet with favorable consideration 
from (lorernmoiil. This I find confirmed the assertion, with which 
1 commenced my last paper ;—that a supposition, of changes or mo¬ 
difications of the [lay and pensions of the native soldiers being about 
to take place, is general in military circles ; Imt whether this memoir 
be one of the causes of |tio supposition, or only one ol its results, 
docs not appear. 1 consider it a principal point already gained that 
the subject has been brought, it is to be hoped, clVectualiy to the 
notice of Governhient. Indeed the circumstance of its having been 
submittc ' to Government by sanction of the Comniander in Chief will, 
or ought to be, quite sufficierit to ensure it a suitable reception. This 
being the ca.se, and finding myself anticipab d. I will confine myself 
to a few observations on such part.s of the ntcmoii as arc, in my ap- 
prclienoion, most important, a.id appear most liable to objection ; in 
the liopos ut drawing to it, and to the subject ot the Pay and Pcnsioii.<i 
generally, tin- consideration ot the rettcctirig and experienced of my 
brethren. 
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Tin's memoir has, to me, every appearance of heiiijr but u mere 
skctcli, or abstract, of, as 1 conjecture, the more detailed proposition 
subjected to Government. I may be wronjj in rny conjecture ; but 
there certainly is in the memoir a want of data, on whi' h to found 
convincin'j; arguments in favor of several ot the propositions; Ihtjc 
are no references to the means of information on several points of im¬ 
portance ; no anthfirities given for assertions made. In the absence 
of these, the reader is left to the alternative ot either accepting or re 
jeeting, on very'iinsatis’factnry terms, the scheme recommended ; or 
else of enietiiig into a tedious, perhaps fruitless, examination of the 
dilVorent jioints propounded. This lew have leisure, and tewer still 
inclinatioji, to do; and in either instance the means end opporl unity 
may he wanting. One indispensahle source of informaiion is to be 
found in tlie records of the (dlices of pay maslcr.s of invalid pen.sions. 
From these 1 am too far ; and even were I in the vicinity of any one 
of such ohircs, access might not he gtaidcil 'The author of the me¬ 
moir also laments liis inahiiity to piocnn; a .sight of tlie.se in‘ces.sary 
documents ; and therefore, as tar as tlu’v are concerned, he, by liis 
OMii ackno\vicdgincnt, has heeii writing in the d.irk, d’his sonicc 
ot Icziiiinafc, iji'lccd I'l' only autla'iilic and sati-sfactory, inloriiia- 
tiiin ha’, ing hi c:i un.ivaiia''h-. and no intimal ion heing given of the 
autiior iiavm r ;\nv ol her g,i id dal.i, f.ir l ie supo n t «if his iilaii, sevo- 
riil ol it s . m to icijiiiic coiiUcm.ilion 'i'iiC'..’ jM'/i-,, 1 coiisiilcr, 

,uc llios ', on u hicli aoparciilly tlie antlioj pil.i.-ipahv rc-^t.s his aij,u- 
inents in l.i',)r of uc.v legnlalions; and are the cm ncr-stoncs 
of the cdilice iie is d^sirons of etecling as a Mib.s(i:ii!e lor lh.it 
already i.i i‘\i.s(i nee. it is lalicn lor granted, in |iai,igiapli 1, 
page ‘i7!h that the cvpcnce of the fin ihd ^^l;aill^^hlnellt li.is nut 
only increased, hat is .'.till iiicicasing; and hence is inl'errcd, perhaps 
not very logically, the lucossiry ot reduction ol this incieasing 
charge upon the revenues of the state 'rh.it the expenditure ha.s 
increased since 1 lie i'.lahh.shment was oiighially foriiud. ninsl he 
self-cs ident ; but is it still iucua'iing? If in what ratio''* 
What proportion does the amount of casnalties hear to the anniral 
admissi.m.s ? Of (his I piole.s.s m}.se!i ignorant, and unahlo to in¬ 
form myself, I look in v.tin to the memoir to remove my want of 
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knowltdfTC cind >ny doubts; -and in it also I liiul, in (lie acknowlf'di'- 
t-d inability of tin; wiilor to procure accc''S to tbe only aiillicntir 
records, a similar ij^uorance on this parlivudar point adiuillcd My 
conjecture is. tli.il llie c!i.\r”i* upon (lovernmcnt lor ilic Invaliil 
F-s(ablisbiUfiit has, home time :\;ro, rc:i- lied its mavimum. Tbi.s 
opinion I li,i\e I’iirmetl Irom a oon'iiderali . i ol tbe, piesenl numerical 
strc.iij^tli of {lie aioiv, cumjiaiioi' il willi llial ol .some yeais liack , 
and by lakiiii,;' into aeco'int lie; dimiiiihlioil pliv.sical (!\(;riion.s iiainir- 
ed in a state of peace, am! tin; cons''(jiimii!y lessenCii wear and itar 
ol I'onslltution. Ispi'ak, [believe, \\i<li:n bounds in saviiii^tbat 
tlio armed loree of (liis piesidenev i> now b ss tlian half its amount 
in Certainly the admissions to tbe Invalid r^stablisbment 

at the )>res'’nt day c.iiiiiol ei|!i \l. or oven apiiroximale, tlio.'.e of tbe 
tbrnier pel'od ' e*peeiaily aiien .-lo many oiislaele-s, I’oinitily nnlieard 
of, aic tliro'A a in tlio \> av rif men o'.iialniu;:];; their pensions But 
however, as any liiin;;' I caif s:i\ on (bis point i'', at tbe bi.st, ii^cer- 
taint}, 1 will leave' it \i ulioiit iiii lIk r n'liiat k. (hivet iiini'iii ( an, at 
any moment, ascertain tbe real stab; oi lin: c.i.se ; ami lliere can be 
little doubt of ibis heiii'r one, of liieir liist st'-os, m u\en( of aiiv in- 

I ^ 

vestio'alion of tbe Invalid I’islaljlisliinent taking' plae,e. 1 will only 
adil, that if the expellee of ibo Invalid j'^-jiaiilishmeiiL be not jiroved 
lo bo iiicreasin the ncce''-(y of r!ian.;o does nol exist; audit 
iniolii In; con'-idend hetier to leave tiiiiio-s i \aM as iliey an; ; nnle.s.s 
searching and proper imjiury di.scloie a po.->iiive advanta'jfo, acernin*:;' 
to Coveiiimenl from alleiafioiis ; wholly independent ot any paltry 
pecuniary savinj. liazardin; fiia estrangement ot tin; coiilont and 
good iifl’cclioiis ol tlie .solditiy. 

Paragraplr 5, pagi* 280, <;'ni!ain.s a concise, hut clear and coi- 
rect, summary ot tbe terms, to wbicb ibe. native soldier confiact.s 
himself on entering ami remaining in our service Paiagiapli (j is 
occupied by a series of six propositions, cvliibiting tin; scheme pro¬ 
posed in lieu of the present logulalioiis. 'I’lie lli’ht proposiI ion con¬ 
tains two clauses—ibe one advi.ses tliat tlic pfM’iod of service, after 
which a native soldier may become entitled to pension, should be 
fixed—the other, that this period should be extended to twenty-five 
years -thereby entirely chaui'ing the nature of the institution from 
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an nsylnm to invalids to a system of pensions demandable ns an 
defeasible right*. Of the former clause, as a general rule in other 
countries, few will be found, I should imagine, desirous of dispuiing 
the excellence. It carries within itself a fair and just principle, re¬ 
cognised by the practice of every settled and civilized slate, recom¬ 
mended by the uniformity of its successful results. It oifers a certain 
lemuneration, furcertaia service done, at a certain detinite period, to 
which all hope to attain. It is a beacon tc the liopes of the soldier, 
a point of steady attraction,^ which would ever retain him content, 
faithful and unswerving. The labourer is worthy of his hire; and 
though that hire may be small in amount, and distant of attainment, 
yet, the sum and period being surely fiKed, as wc know from our 
own experience, it is preferable before any uncertainty, be the ex¬ 
pectations ever so great. 

But my mind is by no means convinced of either the expediency 
or good policy of the introduction, at present, of this entirely novel 
system of pension into the Bengal army. I am not prepared to as¬ 
sert and maintain its impracticability ; hut I think there are dilBcul- 
ties almost insurmountable. The cliicf of these is, as I conceive, the 
increased expcnce likely to attend the,measure ; and this alone would 
be suilicient to throw it out. But of this more presently. 
But, even if the principle be established, 1 object to the period of 
twenty-five years. It i.s too long, much too long ; most especially if 
it is to be the only period entitling men to pensions of any description. 
This, I think, the author of the memoir himself, probably unawares, 
admits in paragrapli 8, vide page 282 ; where he says, that ‘ the 
great proportion of those who now fillup ‘the invalid rolls are men 
of from fifteen to twenty-one years' service.’ He thus' refutes him¬ 
self, and furnishes the best of arguments against his own proposition. 
He proposes a period of twenty-five years (or rather, a?ccording to 
proposition 2iid, of twenty-six yeans) within which no man shall be 


• This is a rosult of the plan proposed well worthy of the reader's ntu-ntion. That 
this communication may be spared the disadvantage of being divided, I have 
endeavoured to make it as concise as the nature of the subject appears to admit. 1 
have therefore refrained from expatiating upon some points leaving them to the 
intelligent reader; who will be at no loss to follow them through their different 
bearings and trace them to their couscqueaces. 
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eniitlctl to tlie benefit of pension; and in tlie very page following, 
lie spontaneously ini'orms us, that the present invaliil esfablishment 
is chiefly filled up by men, who have been round incapable of 
working out such period!—men, who have been condemned, so 
to speak, by a committee, as totally unlit for fuithcr service (because 
‘be it renicmliered, no man is invalided till lie he no lonsrcr «-ood for 
any thing) by reason of incurable sickness, or age, or faligiics, their 
constitutions broken and strength decaved ! U'^itli this sjionle siia 
admission, staring ns in the face, of the itivalitl cslahlistlimcnl consist¬ 
ing mostly of men worn out in body and constilution (no matter 
what their age may he) between the perioils of from fifteen to twenty- 
one years, we are gravely called upon to concede and assent to a jirn- 
pusilion, whereby it would become morally and actually impossible 

for any man to establish a claim to pension In future! and where_ 

by, had it formerly been in existence ' tlic great proporlion of those 
who now fill up the invalid rolls’must have Iou j: ago been turned adrift, 
beggars, helpless, justly di.scontcntcd, sowing tlie seeds of aveision to 
our service tlirougliout the country ' This proposition is further 
backed by an assurance of its proposer having taken ‘ into conside¬ 
ration the age at which the recruit enters the .service, the efiect of tho 
service in impairing his physical strcngtli, as also the supposed rate 
of longevity of the natives.’ Now the proposer tells us, paragraph 6, 
page 280, that the average ago ol recruits may be taken at ninclcon 
years ; he also tells us that the efiect of the service iii impairing the 
physical strength is such ns to cause the invalid rolls to be filled princi¬ 
pally by men, who have broken down and been cast by committees in 
the interval between fifteen and twenty-one years; and then he 
coolly submitif that it might be advisable that tho term of 
twinty-six years should be taken as the fair limit of the sepoys’ 
voluntary scryice! This is, no doubt, a very elVectual mode of 
speedily getting rid of the invalid establishment; but in .such an 
arrangement, common sense appears, as the niercantilos say, at a dis¬ 
count. A person wishing to u.se the average length of life of a peo¬ 
ple as a data, on which to establish a theory, the principles of which 
theory he is desirou.s of having reduced to practice, should, methinks, 
have staled something more defined than a mere * supposed rate of 
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long'evityand it seems a strange incon^ruily to assert a man to be in 
liis jiriino, u’licti, wliatcs'er be the number <if bis jears, be is confessed¬ 
ly undermined in constitution. (See [icua;jra|}h 8. ude pa^e 282.) 


The clTuct aMliei|ia:cd in clause (t, parajifrapu 8, pa^e 2S2, is, as 
is tberein said, * apparent;’ but I can pcrreiec no advaidagc likely 
to ensue ; on tlie contrary indeed I tbinlc the (io\ oriinjeut, as I sliall 
presently endeavour to sbou, would ‘ j^aiii a loss are tbe pensions 
of non co.uuiis'>ioned o(li<'or., less t'laii of sepoys ?* (’lau^e a, 
of llie same [)ara"T.ipii, contains, wbal I consider, a very object ion- 
able scnleucc. It denounces the iii’xihdsa.s ‘ a permanent buillien 
upon ibc (lov( iinaent.’ I put it to every candid, imp irlial, uul)i 
assed mind, wbctiitr tin; term ‘ permanent biirllien’ oui^bt to Ijc ap¬ 
plied to such a bodv ot ni'-n as are pensioners on (lie invalid csla- 
blislnnent. As v\(ll ini^iit Cbelsea ami (ireenwieb Imspilals be 
deemed bnrllicns pernianont on (Ireat Miitain! A m»ucnli.''ls—be i.s 
promisi d, tliat pron’dcil he conduct Iiiinself with propriely aod dili- 
genoe, alier a ecriain period,, .'ibould bis bealib and slreugth fail him, 
he shall be allowed a pension snllieient for his decent inainlenaiiee at 
his village; lie fuilils his pai t of the contract honestly and faithfully ; 
by (hat lime tlie proviso of l(»ss j)f liValth is, we will .suppose, accom¬ 
plished ; he is tian.sferrcd, after the peilorniance of his agreement 
trulv and hoaorablv, to hii retirement earned by the .sweat of bis 
brow dining bis youth and inanliood, bis be>.t days ; and then ho is 
to be voted a nuisance, an idler, an unpioductivc, * a perniancnl 
burthen’'!’ No, no, this should never be: is thi.s reform ? If so 
it be, I to for one, tliougli not of the (.’arlton club, beg leave most 
strongly to protest ag.iinst it. It i.s downright injustice, a total perver¬ 
sion of reason. 


In the latter part of clau.se n of paragraph 8, page 283, 
and in the following paragraph 9, it is inferred—in the former, 
‘ that the number of naiks and havildars who will avail themselves 
of their right, will not he greater than the number of men of 
the same rank, who, under the present system, arc admitted annu¬ 
ally on the pension establishment’—in the latter, ‘ that the number 
of naiks and havildars, who would apply for their pension, would 
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be something less than at proscut, in consequence of the propositions, 
for the dischari;^*; of inellicietit inon.’ Of these propositions for dis¬ 
charge 1 will bye and bye speak. The above inferences, if so they 
may be called, appear to me to be very loosely hazarded. ‘Will 
not be greater,' * would he something les.s.’ These arc \cry nega¬ 
tive descriptions of inferrnccs, and evince too much ot the specu¬ 
lative. Hero is nonplus versus minus ; the author apparently lie.si- 
tatiiig which of the two to vulopl. And why docs lie hesitate 1 can 
only suppose irom a feeling ol their being only conj^turc, and not 
the result of sutVieient ciiijuiry, whereby his own mind might have 
become convinced. I cannot avoid entertaining an opinion at vari¬ 
ance with these inlercnccs, which appear to have hcen deduced 
from a supposition that mcflieicnt men oidy, (i. c. men not so abso¬ 
lutely inetlicicnt as to bo condemned by committees) would ho desir¬ 
ous of going on the invalid cstahlishinent ; and that naiks and 
havildars would be averse fpoin accepting pensions merely because 
they might happen to find themselves in good or tolerable health. 
\Vitli every delerenco to the aiidior ol the inemoii, [ I'eel that [ 
must dilVer leom liim cvsenlially. lie ai'jieais to he arguing as 
thoiio'li he were ahoiit to legislate and make legidations for bairo- 
pcan national armies, llie men composing wln'cli arc .siij'poiier.s ol 
their o^^n and their C{)njitry's cause, and light, wiih heait and soul, 
their own and theircoiiiitiy’s. haitlcs ; hut has he uev rgix eii any eam- 
sidcration to the very opposite nature and oppos;tion of tlie men 
compo.sing the Bengal nriny ? If not, the socmc.r he apply hiinsell 
to tlic task, the lietler f»r hl.s soldiers, his employ ei s, and himself. lie 
would very soon discover a main and very coiispimons liait in the 
cliaracier of l!i« soldiers, the Hindoo soldiers pardculaily, to he indo¬ 
lence, and love of case; 1 mean .slolhfulness, and disinclination to 
any sort or jilcgrec of bodily activity. Anan^ to use their own 
well-known term, is their god. Not that there arc not many e\cep- 
tions ; but this, I repeat, is a general feature ot (iieir cliaracter. 
The Hindoo soldier is, it is true, the Hajpoot especially, brave ami 
active in the light, high-spirited, imbued with high, and ofleii chival¬ 
rous, notions of honor ; but his active energies aie temporary ; 
he requires excitement, to have his latent qualities and powers roused 
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into action by .some stirring and special occasion ; and, his object 
being attained, he is too apt to relapse into his former and ordinary 
state of inactivity anil idleness, which seem inherent in him. Of 
course the men in our service are no more exempt from this propeii> 
sity to indolence than the rest of their countrymen ; aKliough the 
discipline, the promptness of obedience, and the necessity of goings 
upon all sorts of active and often hard duly, at atiy uncerlaiu inomenl, 
to ivhich our men are habituated from the time of enlistment, act, while 
they arc in our ranks, as continual correclives. 

A great promoter aud perpetuator of this defect (for such it must 
be acknowledged to be^ in the llinduo character, arc the humble 
means, the few wants, the small expenditure, with which this darling 
propensity can be indulged ; added to their simple habits, the trilling 
sum or income on which they are content to subsist, ami can insure 
its enjoyincut. A letired soldier, living in his village in the midst 
of his laniily, on four rupees per mensem, is infinite!) better oil', 
even in a merely pecuniary point of view, than his bicthren in the 
army, in tlie nominal receipt of seven rupees. IIj has no cxpunccs, 
no food to buy ; his clothing is plain, cheap and durable; he has 
no marcliiiigs, no duties, no drills or parades, no arbitrary 
punishments, no check on his personal liberty, no harsh tanta¬ 
lizing discijdine ; ho builds liis own house, cats with his family the 
growth of tiieir own fields, can save nearly the eiitiro four rupees, and, 
though last not least, caugra'ifyto tlie utmost his innate desire of 
ease aud tiaiujuillity, without fear or thought ot disturbance or hind¬ 
rance. it is the anticipation of this ease and traiupiillity, consequent 
on the pension, the ultima thule of the sepoy’s expectations, to which 
all look forward with confiding eagerness, which, infinitely more 
than Ills present or intermediate pay, retains the native soldier in 
our service, steady, faithful, and attached. 

Now the cliaracter, the mind, of a man, a sepoy, undergoes, 1 
siiould conceive, no change by ins becoming a iiaik or havildar; 
but the inducements to invalid, in a pecuniary view, are nearly 
doubled ; while the duties, though of a nature diiferent from those 
of the sepoy, are scarcely less onerous and far more responsible 
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From these considerations, (joined to others, which will readily 
present thent^etves to officers who know their men and their feelings) 
it might he inferred, that the desire to invalid would, if any thing, 
increase with the sepoy’s promotion to the ranks of naik and havil- 
_dar. And accordingly (I speak from personal experience) such is 
found to be the case. 1 hesitate not to assert, that a very large pro¬ 
portion of the non-commissioned officers now in our ranks, no matter 
hoa soever strong and healthy, would accept their pension if offered 
to them ; and are only deterred from openly expressing their 
thoughts and from actually applying for pension, by their con¬ 
viction of the impossibility of their desires being complied with, 
by the fear of their acquiring a ‘ bad name’ with their officers, 
and their future promotion being prejudiced. I know, from per¬ 
sonal iind confidential enquiry, and from the general report of them 
in the regiment, that four of the five havildars and three of the five 
naiks of my own company would walk off to the invalid establi^i- 
ment could they obtain permission. And they are neither 

sickly nor weak men, nor, for their standing, old men; nor does 
their wish arise from any particular dislike to our service, nor from 
any disgust conceived, nor desire to quit the army from any special 
cause ; but they prefer a quiet, easy, 'azy, inactive life. It is not 
that they like the service less, but that they love eaie {hram) more. 
These, with some other considerations, not necessary to be mentioned, 
founded upon the nature of the men to whom my observations are 
applied, induce me to think that the conclusions of the writer of the 
memoir, as to the supposed unwillingness of non-commisiotied officers 
to retire on pensions, are formed in sufficient grounds ; and that the 
Government would so find to its cost, should it adopt, without cor¬ 
rection, the scheme proposed. Tho above observations arc equally 
applicable to Hie first part of the first proposition, recommendatory 
of the period of service, entitling to pension, being fixed. 

The second proposition is good—let it be law. 

The third and fourth propositions are, in principle, anticipated in 
my last communication. 

To the fifth and sixth proposii ions, to the latter most especially, 
1 object; because 1 think, that, considering the nature of the 


o 
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men uf our rank, their confined ideas, modes of thinking, and gene^ 
ral want of knowledge, they would prove pregnant with mischief, 
by leaving the men exposed to the insidious machinations of our 
enemies. These propositions would be open to the misrepresen¬ 
tations of the discontented, the evil-minded, the seditious, the 
deadly and determined, tliough secret, foes to our government, who 
swarm throughout the country, though our rulers seem little aware 
of their [)ropinquity ; and who are ever on the watch to blow into a 
flame any small sparks of dissatisfaction, and who well know, while 
the thought of it is as hitter to their souls as gall to tlieir palates, that 
their utmost endeavours can avail noihino: so lon^ as our native sol- 

O O 

diers will not abandon us. And what arguments so ready to them, 
as the plausible ones furnished to their hands by these propositions ? 
I mean such arguments (if arguments they can be turned) as address 
themselves at once to the passions. ' Well, now,' would insinuate 
the subtle malignant, * that you have served these feriugees’ (a word 
never applied to us but with feelings of hatred uppermost in the 
miud of the speaker, and seldom falling innocuously on the ears of a 
native audience, though ever so well-disposed towards us) * during 
the last fifteen years, that you havc. toiled for them, and worked for 
them, and fought and conquered for them, and enriched them ; now 
that your health is irretrievably lost, your strength decayed, that 
you are become lame, or maimed, or blind, that you are helpless to 
yourself and useless to them, what have you got ?' The reader can 
easily imagine the sequel, and the natural tendency of such arts upon 
the minds of discharged men in such circumstances. If, indeed, the 
measures advocated in these two propositions could be restricted im¬ 
partially to the cases of those truly uusoldierlike, unworthy charac¬ 
ters, for whose misconduct we have really no punishment, and to 
keep whom in subordination and discipline we have no adequate 
means ; could not only such perpetual blisters, but also proven and 
notorious malingerers, be got rid of by these means, great good would 
certainly result. At present, nothing short of some flagrant overt 
act, cognizable fay a court-martial, can rid the army of these pests ; 
and they generally have cunning sufficient to avoid extreme conse¬ 
quences. A periodical weeding, conducted systematically and impar- 
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tally, ol' the ranks of such conlirraed bad subjects, would not only tend 
to lieiVliten the morale of the army, but would be hailed by the older 
andgood sepoys as benefits to themaelves,>->as relief from positive evils* 
The long paragraph 6, page 285, would be just and reasonable if 
applied to the case of Europeans,—men of intelligence, of unshackled 
minds, accustomed from their cradles to unlimited freedom of thought 
and speech, capable of taking proper comparative views of things in 
general; or who have been bred in a ^ountry where at least the 
great mass of the people may be so predicated. Bbt I doubt its 
present applicability to the natives of this country. They are, in the 
aggregate, simple, ignorant, of narrow views, unused to prospective 
speculations, or calculation of chances; they are, like all unenlight¬ 
ened people, averse from change and innovation, sometimes even in¬ 
clined to tolerate an evil, when not quite unbearable, if it happen to 
be of long standing, or customary. 1 doubt, very sincerely doubt, 
their comprehending the advantages contemplated in these propositidlis. 
1 think 1 have shown them to be impolitic ; and 1 must confess that 
1 can perceive no advantages derivable from them to the sepoy. True 
it is, that, by the present regulations, a sepoy may be discharged within 
the period of his fifteen jenrs’ service, at any time, without any acknow¬ 
ledgment oi his previous services ; but good reason must be shown 
for the proceeding ; aud how seldom, how very seldom, is a man so 
discharged! During a period of more than thirteen years, 1 have 
personally known only two instances; and these are of rather recent 
date, occasioned by the perverseness and wilful folly of the men 
themselves, wiiercby they became physically incapable. Besides, 
the sepoys are well aware of their liability to be discharged, and 
know it to be flie dustoor (a word of wonderfully talismanic force 
with natives) of the army ; they are neither deterred by its existence 
from enterin^the army, nor ^ 1 believe that they ever think of it. 
One hundred rupees, as the memoir itself acknowledges, is a very 
poor equivalent (!) for four rupees per month pension. As to death 
cutting off all expectations, 1 will only remark, that the natives, as is 
well known to all, who have been at ordinary pains to learn their 
habits and character, arc thoughtless and improvident; they are no 
casuists. The memoir says, that, according to the native system of 
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lending money, a capital of one hundred rnpeei will yield an income 
of two rupees per mensem. So it will, if this system be perfect and 
unvarying. But what is this system ? It is nothing more nor less than 
fraudulent usury of the grossest description i and so will tell you every 
shroff, honest enough to speak the truth. A man, with a small cap^ 
tal, and unable, from a variety of conceivable causes, to trade or 
work with it for himself, is under the necessity (as our discharged 
men would be) for the sake pf high interest, of putting out his all. 
He lends it to another, who is, in all probability, at the very moment 
of negociation of the loan, in a state of insolvency, or bordering on 
it, and thus he is duped. But the lender is supposed to be indem¬ 
nified for the risk by the extortionate interest; and 1 have observed, 
that, whenever there is good security for the repayment of the princi¬ 
pal and the regular payment of interest, money is procurable, in most 
bazars, at a comparatively low rate, I myself have borrowed money 
([ Vepaid it, and its interest, honestly, and so don’t blush to acknow¬ 
ledge) at 6 per cent, per annum, at the very same time that the 
same muhazun was lending money to others (native small traders, 
the only natives who borrow on interest systematically) at 2 per 
cent per mensem compound int'trest, and taking security be¬ 
sides. Now fancy a sepoy, of ten or fifteen years' service, 
inexperienced and ignorant of every thing beyond the little 
world of his lines and liis remote village, cast adrift to seek his 
fortune, with one hundred rupees in his pocket! imagine him lend¬ 
ing the sum, his wln.le means of existence, to a small trader, of no 
capital or stability, at two rupees per mensem ; and what are his 
prospects ? No firmly established and really respectable house of 
business would take so sma'l a sum for a permanent loan, nor 
give so exorbitant a rate of interest. The sepoy must therefore 
look outfor, and take his chance of, sqp»e small sliop-keeper or shroff; 
a needy fellow, most likely, of no credit; who, for the sake of 
immediately bagging a round sum in hard casli, will promise, and 
give bonds for, any thing—and his bonds are, as an order on Aid- 
gate pump, as bills upon the winds for chaff. From the moment 
that the cash may have passed from the sepoy’s hands, from that 
instant would his sorrows commence. Anxiety, disappointment, fears, 
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hopes deferred,—all eventually realised in the non-payment of interest 
and ultimate loss of capital,—would harass him day and night. Home 
he dare not go, far away from the holder of his money ; and to 
little purpose would be haunt the man’s house, and dance attendance 
on his every movement. The fellow would laugh at and defy him, and 
walk off at last with impunity. Dozens of such cases occur, even 
whilo sepoys are in the service, and under some sort of supervision 
and protection; then what might be expected when tiiey aro no 
longer with us? It.surely never can enter into the contemplation of an 
enliglitened and humane government that its old, worn out, soldiers 
should he thus exposed to fraud, and want, and penury ; but [ fear 
I have drawn but a very slight outline of what the finished scene 
would prove. I am certain, that, in the great majority of cavses, 
these propositions would act detrimentally on the sepoys, and, conse¬ 
quently, prejudici.illy on the Government, and might give ri.se to feel¬ 
ings any thing but of a satisfactory nature in the army. If, Iww- 
ever, these propositions be eiitei-tuinc<l, would it not be more condu¬ 
cive to the welfare and comfort ut discharged soldiers, and to the 
best interests of Government, if the latter were to take to itself the 
sums proposed to be bestowed cyi such soldiers, and give them the 2 
per cent, monthly interest ? 'riiat i.s, in effect, becoming the borrower 
of the 100 rupees from the soldiers. To this may be observed, that 
it would create a new class of pensions. In one sense it would; but, 
looking to the foiegoing, 1 cannot see the soundness of the uhjeclion. 
In page 284, paragra[)h I, are these words ;—‘ and, as at present, 
he will continue to claim, and to receive, the protection of tlieOovcrn- 
ment against any unjust attacks upon his house or patrimony.’ 
These words, Yiot forming any portion of the plan in the memoir, 
but being introduced apparently casually into a sort of summary of 
the supposed advantages of ^te plan, would not have been noticed by 
me ; but it struck me, knowing how apt many people are to follow, 
and take for gospel, what they see in piint, that this scnicnce might 
be received with much greater confidence, and the sub.stance of the 
assertion contained in it obtain the reputation of possessing much 
more effect, as a means of securing the enlistment and retention iu 
the service of a good and well-alfLcted soldiery, than they either 
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deserve, or than their writer could have intended. 1 believe it is 
notorious (at least officers of a certain standing are continually so 
saying, and lamenting that it sltould be so) that the service has lost 
many, in the opinion and estimation of the natives, of its principal 
attractions. It is no province of mine, nor have 1 the wish, to ent^ 
into, at this moment, any enumeration of these by^gone attractions ; 
but I will just mention one or two, for the purpose of showing the 
meaning, or rather unmeaning, of the * protection of Government.’ 
Formerly, the h..ving a member of their families in the service was 
esteemed both honorable and advantageous by natives of good con¬ 
nexion and high caste ; the array, merely as such, was held a high 
reputation in their imaginations; and moreover a sepoy, merely be¬ 
cause he was a sepoy, had the enjoyment of certain privileges. 
In civil suits the sepoy had a right of priority of decision, and of 
having his cause speedily settled ; thus he not only could obtain 
ready and certain justice, but could return to his duty in area.sonable 
period; and doubtless in days, when the greater part of tho army 
were continually in the field, and Government had and felt the need 
of every hand in their employ, it was found that expediting the 
redress of sepoy’s grievances was ,pot only just but po/tVic. For¬ 
merly, as [ understand, on a sepoy shewing urgent cause for desir¬ 
ing to proceed on leave (such as sudden family distress, or oppres¬ 
sion, or being a ()Hrty concerned in a pressing matter in any civil 
court) his commanding officer had the power ot granting him special 
leave of absence; he, the commanding officer, being responsible for 
the propriety and necessity of complying with such applications. 
Can any commanding officer now hold up his head and say that he 
has the liberty of granting such indulgence? No. Now-a-days, no 
matter how urgent soever be the affairs rendering a man’s presence 
at his home desirable or indispensible, go he can't; and on his reite¬ 
rated request he is told to go to the interpreter, and get an urzee 
written to the commanding officer. The latter refers it to the civil 
authority. In due time, (sometimes, judging by the time elapsed, 
after due deliberation) an answer is received from the court, to the 
effect, that the man must either be present in propria persona, or 
appoint a mookhtar—i. c.,an attorney. If he again apply to bis com- 
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maiiding oflicer, the only reply is * surkar ka hookm naheen hy 
— bus.* So a mooklitar is appointed. In all probability, in 
eight instances out of ten, the only person, ivliom the sepoy dare 
trust in so important a situation as a mookhtar, will be some 
honest but ignorant Lumpkin of a relation ; who has passed his 
days in rural occupations in some remote district, far away fiom the 
courts of law; who trembles at the sight of every scoundrel chupras- 
see, or burqundaz, or vakeel of the count, from whose united clutches 
it would indeed require the good Lord to deliver liim; and whose 
exertions in behalf of his poor military friend would be abundantly 
revealed to the latter in the most unmistakcable shiipc of demand 
upon his purse for means, wherewith to bribe the sharks prowling 
about the, to him, hermetically sealed doors of the Kutcherry. It 
appears to me little short of jesting to call all this ‘ proteclion* I 
know that the diOiculties, dis^pointments, delays, and losses attend¬ 
ing causes in the civil courts, cause a great number, and too of^en 
^ur most trmsty sepoys to leave us ; for, as they very feelingly say, 
on being remonstrated v^th and urged not to give up the claims of 
many years’ service, ‘ Keya kuretif sahib ? humors biiia que koochh 
insaf miheen hoga—fouj men Immko huq milta niiheen* Such men 
are mostly Rajpoots, on the whole our best troops; for this class, 
being principally proprietors of freehold properties of various values, 
the inheritance from many generations of ancestors, are those mostly 
concerned in law cases. 

Now 1 will take my leave of the memoir, and make my grand 
salaam to its author. I thank him for the opportunity he has afforded 
me, in reviewing his scheme, of refreshing my memory, and strength¬ 
ening some of my opinions, and of correcting others, on various 
points connected with our native troops ; and thougii, in the free 
and conscienttous exercise of my reason, 1 have found myself obliged 
to differ from him in some particulars materially ; yet 1 beg him to 
believe, that 1 give him every credit for the same real anxiety for 
the honor, welfare, and improval of the service, and for the true 
interests of our mutual lieges, to which 1 myself lay claim, as my 
ofdy reason for writing. Further, 1 part from him in perfect friend¬ 
ship and good will, and shall ever be ready to shake the right hand 
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of good fellowship. I hope he will not drop his suhjecl. Fie may 
be wrong, or 1 may be mistaking ; for who is infallible ?—and should 
it appear to me, on further consideration (for 1 am not of a tempera¬ 
ment to abandon the examination of any matter, on which opinions 
differ, merely because I conceive iny own notions to be sound) tl^^it 
1 have embraced erroneous views, let him rest assured of receiving 
from me a recantation as candid and as public as he could desire, 
or the E. 1. U. S. Jvnrnnl can give. 

In the foregoing paper I have, perhaps in a somewhat negative 
manner, in stating my objections to various parts of the memoir, and 
in showing what I do not approve, conveyed, 1 imagine, to the rea¬ 
der, a not very'obscure idea of iriy onn opinions on the subject of 
pensions. 1 will therefore only further hr icily state, that my scheme 
of pensions wa.s based on the same principles as that of pay, exhibited 
in my last communication ; vis&. as rcgg,rds the sepoys, on the leading 
feature of the nature of all mankind, and most especially prominent in 
that of mercenary soldiers, self interest ;—with respect to the Govern- 
ment, L have endeavoured to point out what 1 humbly conceive would 
greatly tend to quicken the affections and elevate the morale of the 
troops generally, and so to strenglhdh the bonds which bind the sol¬ 
diery to our rule, and retain us in quiet a peaceable possession of 
these territories. 1 consider, that the pensions should still, as here¬ 
tofore, be kept dependent on physical incapacity, ascertainable, as at 
present, by invaliding committees; but, iollouiiig llie former paper 
on pay, with a view to pay and pension mutually supporting each 
other and forming one comhiiied and continuous whole, and keeping 
the pensions as points of appui, towards which the sepoy may confi¬ 
dently incline while giving up himself, as to his general guidance 
and direction, entirely and confidingly to his employers, 1 have 
formed an opinion, that a graduated scale of peiisions^might, with¬ 
out pecuniary loss to Government, with advantage be adopted. 
Instead of turning the soldier of fifteen years’ service upon the ten¬ 
der mercies of a cold, selfish, unfeeling world, I would give to him, 
and also to him of ten or twelve years’ service, a lower rate of pen. 
sion ; physical incapacity, as before said, of course being the only 
disabling cause entitling to such pension. I have hinted at this when 
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suggesting the propriety of Government becoming the ririaal bor- 
rovrcr of the hundred rupees from men, discharged under proposi- 
lions Are and six of the memoir. I deem it a bad, or rather a false, 
principle for Government to suffer any of its native subjects to 
acquire the power of at any time making a demand of right, and 
especially its military servants. These should alvvays be retained 
in a certain state of dependence; and while, to keep them contented 
and wcll-affcctcd, their wants and main interests should be duly stu¬ 
died, their fears and hopes should equdlTy be workec]^ upon, to hold 
them in proper obedience and subordination. They should never be 
allowed to imagine, even for a moment, that they can possess any 
thing independent of the will of Government. 

Whether or not any change of the pay and pensions of the army 
be really in contemplation is out of my power to distinctly affirm ; 
but certainly it is talked of; and this and my former paper have be|n 
written under a belief of some new regulations being about to be 
promulgated. 1 will only further add, that 1 hope, that tiiose, to 
whom the work may be entrusted, will not at any moment lose sight 
of the peculiar and unprecedented position occupied by us in tin's 
country, of the means by which we hare mainly gained, and by wiiich 
we still retain, our position. These means have been and yet are 
our native soldiers. Without their aid we never could have gained 
the country; without their sustaining assistance we could no longer 
remain in it; and we shall remain in it but just so long as they shall 
preserve tbeir fidelity ; and no longer. The perpetuating their fide¬ 
lity, as long as they conti^e, as they are, Hindoos and Moosulmans, 
1 consider to de[)pnd entirely upon ourselves. It is in our power to 
make the service less and less an object of attraction ; but it is also 
in our power to raise and keep it up to such a pitch as shall, by con¬ 
stant attention, cause enlistment into its ranks again to become a sub¬ 
ject of competition with the high caste and respectable portion of the 
people, and retain the army in obedience and loyalty, until the course 
of human events, and the dispensations of an over-ruling Providence, 
shall bid our posterity to relinquish their dominion, and to return to 
the land of their forefathers- 
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In concluding- this letter I may take leare to add, that I am well 
aware, that 1 have omitted to urge many arguments, and have neg¬ 
lected to touch on several points connected intimately with the matter 
herein spoken of; but the exposition of particular parts of the Pay 
and Pension system of this service is not so much my object as the 
bringing the whole subject to the notice and consideration of ^ose, 
who, by their standing, experience, known intelligence, and habits 
of reflection and inquiry, as also by their exalted and influential posi¬ 
tions, possess ability and capacity to give this question the study 
which its importance deserves, and power to ensure both deference 
to their opinions and acquiescence in their wishes. J’ai fait mon de 
voir. Au revoir. 

Yours obediently, 

KGNX OMPAX. 

P. S.—Let it be well understood that I speak throughout with re¬ 
ference to that portion only of the Pension Establishment called the 
‘ Invalids,’ the only part to the benefit of which the native soldiers 
are personally admissible. This portion ought not, in any future 
consideration of this subject, to be confounded and mixed up (and so 
mystified) with the * Pension Establishmenta sort of Augean med¬ 
ley of various camp-followers, &c. justly denominable * a permanent 
burthen,* who should not be supported to the prejudice of the sol¬ 
diers ; these last being the sole parties on whoso good afiections the 
Government can have any reliance, or to conciliate whom can be an 
object worthy of expenditure. 

K.O. 
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‘A very good story indeed,’ said Bill Gibbons, * 1 recollect hear¬ 
ing all about the fight; hut I was not with that part of the army 
myself; 1 was with the division that gave the Glioorkas such a 
hiding at a hill fort to the right of Bhagwanpore, on the same 
day, or tl^ day alter the affair in which Williams was engaged. 


• Coatinued from page SSS. 
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They are devilish fellows, them Ghoorkees, to fight; but good chaps 
when we had shaken hands and made it all up. If they had not got 
me into such a scrape by carrying me off bodily 1 should hare had 
no cause to grumble at all; but that wasn’t the poor sepoy’s fault; 
it was the fault of them that gave the hookum to grab hold of the 
stragglers.’ 

‘Very true,’ said another; ‘it served you right for going off the 
road. What a nice mess you’d have been in if (he peace had not 
been signed, and when you got back (o dhmp you hac^no ears for the 
drill wallah to pull.’ ^ 

‘Pull my ears,’ roared out Bill; ‘there’s not a drill sergeant or 
corporal on India ground that would dare to touch my ears, let alone 
a drill wallah. By tho Lord Harry if one had only attempted to do 
such a thing I would have poked his eye out with his own pace*stick, 
and knocked him down with the back board.’ 

‘ Remember Billy,’ replied the tormenter; “ thou shall not drfw, 
nor offer to draw, nor lift up.’' 

‘ I don’t care a dumree/ he replied ; ‘ 1 wouldn’t stick any thing 
of that sort; and I wouldn’t allow any man to touch my ears ; even 
if they were as long as a jackass’^.’ 

‘ Come, order, order,’ here interposed Boyce; ‘ we are met here to 
amuse each other and not to quarrel and fight. By virtue of my 
prerogative, as the oldest soldier in the garrison, I declare I’ll put 
the first man that attempts to say an angry word, upon short com- 
mons« So, to put an end to this argument, I call upon you, sergeant 
Carr, for your story ; for 1 see that your turn has just arrived.’ 

Carr was a fine looking man, tall, well made, and athletic. His 
age appeared about forty-five, and he appeared in the height of good 
health. Perffaps some of my readers may wonder what could be the 
reason that a man of this description should be invalided ; and as I 
do not wish that any one who reads these sketches should absolutely 
burst with curiosity to know how Carr came to Chunar, or attribute 
to me a lapms pennoe in giving his description, yjoill explain. 
Sergeant Carr was not an invalid; he was a pensioner ; he had 

p 2 
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lerved tfirenty-one years with credit to himself, and to the satisfaction 
of his officers, and now was reposing* on his lanreis and the rupee-a- 
day pension established in ninety-six, with a little additional allow¬ 
ance which his narrative will explain the cause of his receiving. As 
in the course of his relation he did not specify his services; perhaps 
it may not be altogether an intrusion to state them. He had h^en 
with the force employed in Bundlecund iu 1812 and 13 ; at Kalunga, 
at Hatrass, and with the grand army of 18l7. 

Such was the 'personage who was called upon by Boyce, and who, 
after carefully extinguishing his cheroot, for cheroots at some times 
arc precious articles, cleared his throat and addressed himself to the 
task with the greatest alacrity. Like others of the narrators he 
gave his tale no title ; therefore, as I am at liberty to call it what 1 
please, 1 shall designate it 

THE DEVOTED WIPE. 

im 

* You have all heard,* said Carr, * Glover relate an instance of 
gross misbehaviour on the part of a wife ; be it my share to relate 
an instance of almost unexampled devotion; to exhibit the bright-side 
of the picture. When I first enlisted it was for limited service 
only, and on the expiration of my twelve years I sent my name in, 
declining to renew, as I had hopes of putting my hand to something 
in England. My roll was sent back and I was ordered home with 
the invalids of the season; but 1 was disappointed in my expectation 
of succeeding there. 1 was scowled upon by ray relations and was 
shewn the cold shoulder by my former associates, who haring plod¬ 
ded on in the dry, but advantageous, course of trade were ill disposed 
to meet with cordiality one whom they considered so much be¬ 
neath them. I accordingly resolved to come out to India again j 
and being still a strong, healthy man, I was, after some Ijttle palaver¬ 
ing at the India house, directed to be re-enlisred, aod allowed to 
reckon my former service. 

< It was the month of June when 1 joined the depdt which was 
nearly empt^he whole of the men forming but one mass. Being 
known as m old soldier 1 was decorated with three V*s before I 
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went to bed, and was placed in charge of the lower floors of the centre 
house, that is, the rooms behind the orderly room and the library, 
which were to be used as receiving roomn, to whicii the batches of 
recruits were sent to sleep and remain till they were posted to com¬ 
panies. I had, consequently, a continual change of faces, but it was 
not until October that any man joined to whom 1 took a particular 
fancy. 

* In the month I have just mentioned, a London draft came in, and 
one of the recruits attracted my attention. He was^ fine young man 
of about two-and-twenty, standing about five feet eleven and of cor¬ 
responding make. There was something of the superior order about 
him, that rendered him an object of dislike in the men with whom he 
bad come down. 1 suppose his distaut manners, and haughty brow 
were too much for the ragamuffin crew. This young man passed by 
the name of Stapylford, but I had reason to suppose that that was not 
his proper name, and subsequent occurrences proved me right ij) my 
conjecture. His reserved habits and down-cast looks led me to be¬ 
lieve that he was of respectable connexions and that in some fit of the 
spleen he had i 'venged himself upon them by enlisting. Here, how¬ 
ever, 1 was partly mistaken. He had had no quarrel with his friends, 
but liad ilowu from their kindness, in anger against Idmsclffor bring¬ 
ing on his own ruin, by too frequent visits to a gaming house. All 
this, and a great deal more, I learnt allerwards ; and I shall, in duo 
season, give you all the particulars. 

* The day after joining, Stapylford was told off to the second com¬ 
pany, and ordered to remove to his new room ; he applied, however, 
to be allowed to remain where he was ; 1 was referred to, and he was 
permitted. In consequence of this we became acquainted, indeed 
1 was the only person with whom he would associate; yet he never 
told me Aiif thing regarding himself or bis friends until the month of 
December. During this period he attended parade regularly; was 
the cleanest and smartest man on it; never was absent, and I believe 
never exceeded one glass of ale, which lie drank standing at the bar, 
and then back he went to bis cot to pore over some^ooka which he 
bad brought with him to Chatham. The close of the year, and the 
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sailing of (he company 's ships was the signal for preparations for 
embarking ti e recruits; bat as 1 wished to visit London once more 
before I returned to India, I asked for a fortnight’s furlough, which, 
from my being an old soldier, and a non-commissioned officer to boot, 
was readily granted to me. 

' 1 obtained my pass in the forenoon and iinmediately, prepared^^o 
start for Gravesend, that I might get the afternoon tide, and so reach 
town in the evening. While 1 was packing up, Stapylford, who, by the 
bye, was to remain in charge of the room during my absence, had 
been walking up and down, his arms folded across bis body, and his 
eyes bent to the ground. He was silent as was his wont, but I 
noticed that several times his face flushed from concealed emotion, and 
at'length he began to mutter something to himself. What he did say 
I could not catch for several minutes ; till at length, as in his pacing 
he approached the end of the room where 1 was standing he said 
alone * yes, I will do itand addressing fiimself to me, asked where 
I should put up in town, that he might write to me. 1 gave him a 
direction and he asked me if I would execute a commission for him. 
I replied ' of course.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, * i wiil write you to-morrow 
with instructions: I should delay you too much were I to do it now.’ 

‘ Having promised to do what he required I commenced my jour¬ 
ney, and walked to Gravesend, where 1 took the packet boat for 
Billingsgate and arrived there about ten o’clock at night. 1 pro¬ 
ceeded to a house in the neighbourhood, where 1 was to reside during 
my stay, and met a relation who would not openly recognize me. 
The next day I received a letter from Stapylford. What he address¬ 
ed to me was very brief; it was merely a request to put an enclosed 
letter in the post and to be on the custom house quay the following 
morning at nine precisely. 1 obeyed to the letter, being, in fact, a 
little before the time to make all sure. As the clock w^s striking 
1 observed a gentleman dressed in the height of fashion coming down 
from the gateway opening into Thames Street, and directly towards 
me. He passed me at first,' but after proceeding twenty or thirty 
yards he turned J>ack and in re-passing said to me. * If your name is 
Carr follow slowly, but take care you do not lose sight of me and 
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leaving tlie quay he proceeded up one of (he narrow lanes (hat lead 
from the river side. Near the top ho turned into a house used us 
merchant’s chambers and disappeared through a green baize door. 
I followed him in, and found myself in a merchant’s counting house ; 
tho gentleman 1 had just seen standing close to a table, at which ao< 
other was writing. 

^ On entering I made my best bow to the first gentleman, who, be¬ 
fore I could open my lips, commenced questioning me, regarding 
Stapylford, Was he well?—was he cheerful, or Ike reverse?—was 
he in want of any thing, followed each other too quick, almost, for 
me to reply to. 1 gave him all the information 1 could regarding my 
comrade, and, on concluding, something passed between the two in 
French w'hich I did not understand: from their gestures it appeared 
that one asked a question, which the other replied to. Tho one that 
was sitting: then asked me if [ had no colored clothes. ( was in full 
rig at the lime—I replied no* that it was not allowed at the Deput. 

'Yes’, rejoined my quesstloner; 'hut that is no reason why you 
should not do so here ; unless, indeed, you are ambitious of shewing 
off in the metropolis.’ 

* 1 said ' I do not wish to«shew off, and in fact, I feel myself an¬ 
noyed at the people staring at me as I passed along; but 1 am al¬ 
most afraid to wear colored clothes.’ 

* Why,’ asked he,' what have you to dread ?’ 

‘ I might be taken up as a deserter,’ said 1; ' for if I was suspect¬ 
ed, and any one was to come on me unawares, and say to me sharply 
' button your shoulder strap,’ 1 could no more keep from raising 
xny hand to my shoulder, than 1 could when on parade.* 

* You have only to be careful, and on your guard,’ was the reply, 
' and you neKid fear nothing. Just step into the next room for a few 
minutes and amuse yourself with the paper,’ handing me the Times as 
he spoke,' while 1 send for a Taylor.' 

« 

' 1 did as I was desired, and in a few minutes 1 was measured for 
a complete suit; chose the color, and was dismissed with a request to 
convey any letter that might arrive from Stapylford to the counting 
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house as early as possible- 1 promised to do so and withdrew. That 
evening my new clothes were sent home, accompanied by a beaver 
hat. When I looked at these things and cast my eyes down upon 
my shoes 1 felt quite ashamed of them, for they were awkward, clod¬ 
hopping ammunition concerns. I therefore slipped on my new clothes, 
and proceeded to a shoe .shop in the next street aud then to a rlldy 
made linen warehouse, where 1 was supplied with every tiling suita¬ 
ble to my other garments; and thus completed my dashing equip¬ 
ment. 

*The morning brought another letter from S(ap)'lford which I took 
immediately, as I was requested, to the gentlemen. I found them 
both within, and having delivered iny errand expected to be released 
from attendance until next day; but here I reckoned without my 
host. The gentleman, who [ had first seen, told me 1 was to uccom* 
pany him to some place whither he was going. On leaving the 
we did not go out by the pas.sage Into the lane, but one that 
opened into a large, wide street where a curricle and pair with a 
groom in livery n ere standing. My companion, who proved to be 
Stapylford’s elder brother, got in and called on me to follow 1 
drew back, ashamed, at first; but he repeated the summons which I 
could not disobey, and telling the servant to * follow on the stage’ we 
drove on at a rapid pace. 1 do not know the particular streets 
through which we passed, and if 1 did, it would be useless to mentioo 
them, for not one perhaps out of the company might know of their 
position. We passed over a good deal of pavement and a length 
entered upon a smooth road. Along this we rolled as smooth as a 
mail coach axle and gossamer springs could carry us, passing through 
Islington down to the new park. ' 

‘ Mr. Siapylford—1 call him by that name because it might not be 
well to mention his real one, for he is ot a high family, was very affa¬ 
ble with me. He asked me among other things if 1 knew that his 
brother was married, I replied no, that he bad never mentioned hav¬ 
ing a wile to me. * We are going to see her now,* was the reply, 

* so be careful of wliat you say, or rather how you say it.' I said 
I would be careful and in a few minutes afterwards we turned into 
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the grounds of a sj>leadid mansion. On palling up at the door two 
or three footmen in livery, with powdered hair, and scrupulously 
white ncckclothes, ran to hold the horses’ heads. I was in a terrible 
twitter, dreading almost to open my mouth, lest I should put my foot 
in it, as the saying goes; but 1 determined to go on as well as possi. 
blc. I was at that time rather slighter in proportion than what 1 am 
now, and in my new toggery looked a natty fellow, 

*Cotnc in, come in,’ said Mr. Stapylford, * and wait in the parlour 
till I come down to you.’ 

‘ If you please, sir,’ said I, quite simply * I'll sit down here in the 
hall, if you have no objection.’ 

* Oh no, no,’ said he smiling ; * that would not look proper; so 
just step into the parlour.’ 

* I obeyed, and went in, as Carefully as a cat walking upon broken 
bottles: the 6nc furniture, and beautiful carpet almost entranced me; 
aud 1 feared to sit down on the rich damask chairs lest 1 should in 
any way soil them; 1 contented myself, therefore, with looking at 
the pictures that hung round the apartment. Presently in came a 
footman, and, with a low bow, requested to walk up-stairs to the 
drawing room. 1 followed him up into a room more splendidly fur¬ 
nished than that 1 had just quitted, where Mr. Stapylford was sitting, 
conversing with a young lady who was reclining on a couch or sofa. 

‘This is Mr. Carr, Louisa ‘ said he, by way of introduction. How 
1 blushed at the sound of my patronymic in that house ! 

‘ Pray sit do^n,’ said the lady. The servant placed a chair for me, 
and down 1 sat, with my heart in my mouth, as if it was seeking for 
an outlet by which to escape ; which feeling, you may be sure, was 
not decreased* at Mr. Stapylford’s leaving the room ; and me alone 
with the lady. 

‘ You are poor Charles’s friend ?’ she began, sighing. 

‘Madam?’ said I. 

* You are the gentleman, I believe, who has been so kind to Mr. 
Charles Stapylford, at Chatham,’ said she. 

Q 
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'I—I—I have been honored a—d—by Mr. Stapylford’s acquain¬ 
tance,’ I stammered outj ' which a—has amply compensated for any 
little oHTice 1 have been able to do for him.’ 

’Tiianks, thanks’ she replied, ‘Heaven tarill reward you for it!’ 
She then put scveriil questions to me regarding our Chatham lif^the 
answers to which brought the tears streaming down her cheeks; she* 
then asivf.d about the treatment the soldiers received on the voyage 
out and in this country. 1 colated every thing as well as I could. 
She sighed and said ‘Alas! poor Charles, what misery have you 
hroi’ght upon yourself; and liow steadfastly do you persist in ensur¬ 
ing it!’ T he next questions she asked were as to tlie treatment, 
and the accommodation of soldier’s wives, which I faithfully related to 
her. She renuduod silent a little while, and then addrc.ssing me said, 
* you are Charles’s friend ; you liave been his protector at a time 
when he L/oored under remorse and sorrow. I can, I am sure, trust 
you; w’ith a secret regarding him.* 1 promised—and she went on ‘ It 
is my intention to accompany him to India!’ 

* 1 started, aghast at the proposal, and attempted to remonstrate 
with her against entertaining it. 1 attempted to open her eyes to the 
drcadtul sc enes she would witness, but she was firm. She rose from 
the sofa, and standing erect answered ‘ No, Mr. Carr, I am resolved; 
I am Charles’s wife. 1 am wedded to him, vowed to him in riches 
or in poverty, in exaltation or debasement; when he leaves England 
I will go with him; where he goes, there will I go too, and the 
grave alone shall part us.’ 

’ My eyes had hitherto been bent upon the ground but tills speech 
caused me to raise them,-and 1, for the first time, saw'iier completely. 
Her blue eyes, pearly from tears, were turned upwards with the 
glance of an angel; her hands were clasped in front oilier bosom as 
she inwardly repeated her vow. 1 had now an opportunity of more 
narrowly examiuing her, and £ felt myself bowing down, almost in 
adoration at the excess of her beauty. I cannot minutely describe 
her ; but I never, either before or since, saw any one so truly hand¬ 
some. A few minutes sufficed for her to recover herself, when she 
entered with avidity upon the arrangements she proposed for carry- 
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ing her scheme into execution ; and which she solemnly charged 
me to dirulge to no one ; not even to her husband. 

* Immediately on my return to the depdt I was tu see the com¬ 
mandant, and endeavour to make the arrangement for keeping every 
one in the dark until she came on board; a letter to the colonel 
which she gave me, would be sufficient. I was to lay in such sea 
stock as I thought necessary, and was furnished with hank notes for 
fifty pounds to enable me to do so. I then took my leave, promising 
to wait on her again when she sent for *me; and 0 |^ a stage passing 
the gate I mounted, and was whiilcd along toviards the Bank. 

* When I sat down in the evening, and cast up the occur¬ 
rences of the day, 1 was amazed at them ; that a lady, born and bred 
iu the lap oF affiuence, should thus demean herself seemed to me almost 
impossible, and 1 almost discredited my own senses; but yet it was 
80 . Several letters were afterwards enclosed to me by Stapylford 
addressed to his brother ; the covers thanking me for the trouble i had 
taken. I saw Mrs. Stapylford again, and having settled my own 
affairs, returned to Chatham. The quarter bugle was smiiiding as 1 
entered the barrack gates, which i had scarcely passed when my 
arm was seized by Sta[)y1ford,^and 1 was hurried on to the parade. 

* Tell me, tell me,’ lie said, ‘ have you seen her ? Is slic resigned ? 
Will she cast off the wretch who has abused lier kindness? Tell me, 
tell me all, for my heart is bursting.’ 

* 1 have seen Mrs, Stapylford,’ 1 said, ‘and she is well in health, 
but oppressed by sorrow. She laments your obstinacy in refusing to 
return borne and prays for your liealtli and happiness.* 

‘ Angel, be muttered ; ‘ yet I ruined thee ; but I lolll suffer 

for it. 1 will avenge myself upon iny.self; bodily will I pay for the 
folly of my mind. Yes, Frank, he said, addressing me; ‘1 have 
been pesterecl daily, by every one; brother, father, and even the 
commandant of this place have besoiiglit me to recall my resolution ; 
but I disappointed lliern all. The die is cast, and I must, and will 
stand the hazard I have thrown.' 

‘ I perceived he was working himself up into a fury which at its 
height would be difficult, perhaps impossibje, for me to quell, so I 
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yielded a little ; said I hoped to see him yet a good man; that, much 
as I loved him I should consider that the happiest day which restored 
him to his family. My soothing tone over came him, he sobbed con¬ 
vulsively, broke into a hysteric laugh and then burst into tears. 
His harrassed feelings had now found vent, and having walked with 
him up and down the square for a quarter of an hour, till he bdlame 
calmer, 1 led him inside and made him go to bed. 

* From this time until the sccoti'l week in January Stapylford’s 
manners changed in one respect; he was free and unreserved \vith 
me on every point; to the other men he remained as usual.* His 
principal pleasure now was conversing with me regarding his wife, 
though even that pleasure was a melancholy one ; for frequently he 
would be affected, even till tears stood in his eyes. I had waited on 
the colonel, delivered Mrs. Stapylfoid’s note and obtained an assu¬ 
rance that every thing should be arranged for her reception on boardf 
unknown to her husband, who, 1 also got promoted to corporal. 

' On the Monday of the second week in January the orderly bugler 
came running into my room with the intimation that I was wanted at 
the orderly room immediately. I accordingly proceeded thither, and 
was sent over to the colonel by th^ sergeant major. Tiie colonel 
told me that a draft would be called out Uie next inornin» for 

O 

embarkation on the Wednesday, on the Mary and Jane for Bengal; 
that 1 was to be sergeant major and quarter master sergeant with an 
aBsi.stant in each department under me. ‘ I shall make Stapylford 
sergeant,* said the colonel; but 1 cannot appoint him to either of 
these situations, because, others, witli additional claims, stand before 
him ; you can, however, easily find something to put him into, to 
render his situation more comfortable. Don’t mentio'‘ii that the draft 
is to be called out, to any one but him, or I shall have fifty desertions 
at the least.’ 

1 returned to my room immediately, and wrote two letters; one to 
Stapylford's brother; the other to his wife. To the latter f stated 
all that I had arranged for her comfort in case her iiusbaud still per¬ 
sisted on going out and she was determined on accompanying him, 
recommending at the same time that another effort should be made 
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to turn him from it. The return of post brought an answer, thank¬ 
ing me for my exertions, and enclosing other notes for Bfty pounds 
to lay in any thing that might be wanting. The same day also, the 
brother arrived in the hope that he might persuade Stapylford to allow 
his discharge to be purchased ; but he would not. He continued to 
declare that when he felt himself sulliciently punished for Ids cruel be¬ 
haviour to bis wife he would write to that cifcct; andthat then, but not 
till then, would he quit the service. Finding him inexorable the bro¬ 
ther pulled out some notes to enable hiifl to lay in sea stock; he re¬ 
jected them, and said he would fare as others did ; his brother then 
tendered the notes to me, requesting that I would see that nothing 
necessary was wanting, and presented me with a note for twenty 
pounds for myself. 

‘ Frederick Stapylford, the brother, now took his leave, and 1 was 
happy that no one but myself was present to witness the farewell. 
The hands were shaken; e!lcli mustered his fortitude and wi^i as 
firm a voice' as he could Jissume quivered out the ‘ Good bye, Charles,* 
or ‘ Good bye, Fiederick.* They parted ;—Frederick laid his hand 
upon the lock of tiie door, but when he turned it he looked round 
once more. Stapylford was standing in the centre of the room, pale 
as marble, and almost as stiff. The tide ot ^pternal affection again 
flowed, each ejaculating' my brother, oli! my brother !’ rushed, once 
more into each other’s arms. 

‘ At thi.s time I was an ol^ eoldier; I had seen many engagements, 
and in the held of battle witnessed death in almost the most horrid of 
forms, but I could not wUlistancl this; 1 felt a clioaking in my 
throat; my bosom heaved, and I blubbered outright from pure 
sympathy. Once more the brothers tore themselves asunder, and 
Frederick rushed from the room, whilst Charles, throwing himself upon 
his bed, gav^ free vent to sorrow. 

* On the following Tuesday the draft was called out at the morn¬ 
ing parade; and it is almost needless to add that I and Stapylford 
were included. My accounts were immediately cleared up, and I 
wa.s ordered off to Gravesend, to see that every thing was ready on 
shipboard; and privately received a pass to go on to London in the 
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evening if I thought proper. Taking the coach aa it passed through 
Rochester, I soon got to Gravesend, boarded the Mary and Jane, and 
found every thing in order. Then, as several hours would elapse before 
a steamer would start for London, 1 resolved to go up by land, and aa 
no coach would pass for some time I took a post chaise and started for 
town. I arrived about dusk of a clear, frosty day, and proceedin^o the 
neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park, sent a porter with a note to Mrs. 
Stapylford, to say that every thing was arranged. The man came 
back with an answer, requesting roe to have a hackney coach at a 
certain place^at hv^e in the morning. 1 did so ; and as 1 was pacing 
up and down to keep my blood in circulation, a woman dressed 
like a menial servant came up and addressed me. Heavens, it was 
Mrs. Stapylford 1 A porter followed, carrying a trunk, which was 
put into the coach \ we got in and drove away. Daylight did not 
arrive till we had reached the city, and the dull obscurity of tho 
coach prevented me from narrowly ex&mining Mrs. Stapylford; on 
getting out 1 had ample opportunity. What a change was there! 
The handsome, rich dress, had given place to a gown of plain cotton 
chintz; the Cashmere scarf was superseded by a red Witney shawl; 
the silk stockings and satin slippers had been exchanged for worsted 
and leather, and tlia^icli auburn tresses were confined within a 
plain muslin cap and astraw bonnet 1 

* In proceeding down to the stairs, Mrs. Stapylford dropped a let¬ 
ter into the post box, and then linking her arm within mine moved 
on as if she was really the character wltich she had assumed; The 
steamer was on the point of starling, and at ten o’clock wc found 
ourselves at Gravesend; a boat put us alongside the Mary and Jane 
and we went on board. We found the deck in coiifujiion, and lit¬ 
tered with tlic baggage, therefore I led her bel >w to the berth 1 had 
chosen for her. What a change had now come over her! instead of 
her comfortable home she was in a ship, cribbed and confined, and 
within hearing of ribaldry and intemperance. I had recciv ed from 
the ship’s ofBcers a store room abaft the main mast, as a place to 
deposit the trunks containing the sea clothing. These trunks I had 
so piled up and arranged that they formed a comfortable berth,— 
considering. The door opened on the after hatchway so that the air 
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could find access, but 1 bad also, using my experience as an old 
Indian, slung a punka witliin the room. To this place, was the 
accomplished, the delicate Mrs. Stapyllord conducted; yet she repined 
not; she complained not; she looked on what others had to endure 
and was satisfied. She said little,—she said scarce any thing but 

* will Charles soon be here ?’ 

* At length an additional hum of voices was heard upon deck; I 
ascended immediately, and found thc^ first boat with the recruits 
just arrivtd :—.Stapylford was of the number. 1 backoned him, and 
conducted him to the orlop deck by the main hatchway. When there, 

1 addressed him on indilVerent subjects; and at length mentioned 
that 1 had been to London. I couU seo that he turned pale; hut 
rallying, he asked if I had seen his wife; I answered yes, that she 
was coming down to see him, that she would be down in the after¬ 
noon, that she would be there in an hour, and finally, that she was 
then on board. lie started at this ; ‘ where, where, is she ?’ he asked, 

* where is rny Louisa?’ Mrs. Stapylford had heard his voice, and 
rushing forward shrieked out * Here; 1 am here, Charles,’ and'falling 
on his bosom she fainted away. 

< Stapylford stamped, he swwre, declared he bad killed her, Miia 
heart’s blood, his own, own Louisa;’ then would ho clasp her still 
nearer to his heart and call aloud for assistance;—1 stood amazed 
and knew not how to act, meanwhile the noise brought one of the 
seamen to the deck above, I despatched him for the surgeon and by 
his assistance the unfortunate lady was brought to herself. 

* I removed tiie re-united pair to their berth immediately, and left 
them to themselves. The business of the ship went on; the recruits 
were received on board and 1 was busy as the old gentleman in a 
g'lle of wind; yet 1 found time to look down, occasionally, to my 
friends and see that nothing was done to molest them. They Ifad 
but just recovered from the shock of this meeting when mother took 
place. 

* 1 have before told .you of Mrs. Stapylford’s having put a letter in 
the post as we were on the point of embarking;—this letter was to 
her father, informing him of the step she had taken. She had 
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DOW to meet and to part from that father. This gentleman, on 
receiving ilie letter, had started and travelled post; he came on 
board and enquired for his daughter by her proper name; no one 
knew her, and the captain invited him into the cabin, while enquiries 
were being made. 1 was called for, interrogated, and 6ie 

facts. Mrs. Stapylford was sent for, and accompanied by her hus' 
band she repaired to the cuddy. Another heart*rending scene now 
ensued; entreaty followed entreaty for her to return. She declared 
she would remain to live or die with her husband. Her husband 
had made a solemn vow to goto India in his present condition. I]i.<: 
father therefore was forced to give way : before he departed, how¬ 
ever, he endeavoured to make arrangements for Slapylford’s being 
accommodated with a cabin, but it was after a world of pressing that 
be accepted it, and then only on his wife’s declaring that if he would 
not use it she would not. They were also to have tiicir meals from 
the puddy table, and a steady woman,*th6 wife of one of recruits, 
wa.s engaged to wait upon and assist Airs. Stapylford during the 
voyage. At evening the sorrowing father left the ship, and the 
next morning with the ebb tide, and a flowing sheet, the Mary ajid 
Jane stood down the Lower Hope.’ 

On concluding this sentence Carr stopped, for the gun bad fired 
and the orderly was vociferating to the party to * move inside and 
answer your names.* On the understanding that Carr was to re¬ 
sume, and would finish his story on assembling on the following 
evening, (he party dispersed and retired to their respective berths 

Chunar, 1835. 
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KOLAUPOOR- 


The only other military station in the southern IMahrattah country 
is Kolnupoor, the head quarters of a single corpi of infantry. This 
town and fortress is situated in latitude 16^19*- longitude 74°25- 
sixty miles north of Bcigaiim, and miles sontk by east from 

Poonah. It has only been occupied as a cantonment since 1827, 
in which year the irregularities of his Highness the rajah had pro¬ 
ceeded to such excess, his sinvars ravaging the country, plundering the 
villages, and thumb-screwing the inhabitants, that the British Govern¬ 
ment was eomjielled to interfere, in like manner as had been done 
two years before, and a second time marched an elTicient fiirce to the 
gates of his capital. After some days a new treaty was formed, I»y 
whicii his highness was obliged to disband Iiis extra regiinenis, and 
reduce his clleclive military force to 400 hor.se and 800 inrantry. to 
discharge his body guard of Arabs, to cede the IManowli dl.siiict, 
in payment of the Brilislt expenses incurred oti tliis expedition, to 
sunendor his two mountain fortresses, and to permit a Biitish regi¬ 
ment to be permanently qnarteved at Kolanpoov. These arrange¬ 
ments have been attended with very beue^wial results, for since that 
period the whole of t!ie adjoinin:; country has been quiet, v. lsich it 
had never been for twelve months together lor some years prcvi-'ii". 
Almost every ciglit or nine months oiir troops had been nut under 
canvas, alike in the monsoon or land winds, marching and counter¬ 
marching, in siinSbine or in shower, and deu*eu disagreeable work it 
was, for wc had plenty of heat and dust,or rain and mire; no fighting, 
muca fatigue a»d no loot. 

1 have not been at Kolaupoor since it was occupied as a canton¬ 
ment, having quitted camp a few days after the preliminaries of the 
treaty were agreed to, and before the force broke up. But 1 know 
the posiltion now occupied by the lines, and a better spot could hardly 
have been selected. The position is open, on the rising ground 
above the great jheel or tank about a mile south-west of the for- 
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tress. The adjoining country abounds with every sort of game. 

I never enjoyed finer shooting than on the wavy downs which 
extend south some miles, and then stretch away west till they join 
the range of ghauts. These downs consist of low sloping hills, co¬ 
vered with grass which in the valleys is the long lemon grass— 
that on the upper portion of the slope is usually somewhat shorter. 
In the former the painted partridge abound ; in the latter, the llorikin. 

The view from the lines isaparticularly fine. To the south and west, 
the eye extcnd8*over a good deal of undulatiiii; and broken ground 
till the prospect is closed by the chain of ghauts. To the cast is a 
valley covered with every description of grain, from the lowly ragee 
and paddy, to the lofty cholum and bajaree and oil plant, the leafy, 
bushy chinna, tiie scented and elegant dholl, the kussum rivalling in 
fragrance an English bean field or a bed of Wtull flowers. Here a 
superb grove of tamariuda, there ^ solitary banian or majestic 
peepul, beyond a lovely garden, vvitli its avenues and squares of cy¬ 
presses ; wliilc ever and anon a sudden turn of the river shines like some 
polished mirror in the sun-beams. Immediately in front is the fortified 
city, witli its handsome pagodas and spacious palace; and then be¬ 
yond and to the north arise a chaiit of mountains, brown, sun-burnt 
and barren, here broken by clefts and precipices, there shooting into 
pinnacles near 1000 feet in height, and whose more conspicuous sum¬ 
mits, crowned by the giant fortresses, Powenghur and Pernalla, are 
seen bristling with cannon, and looking proud and stern defiance on 
the plain below. 

From its position, nearly surrounded with hills, Kolaupour is sub¬ 
ject to very heavy rains, ^n the monsoon the river oterflows its high 
banks and spreads over a wide extent of country. But these peri¬ 
odical floodings, like the Nile’s, tend to fertilize the s|>il, and as soon 
as the inundation subsides, the progress of cultivation is rapid and the 
crops arc most productive. Kolaupoor is not usually unhealthy,although 
the cholera has more than once made sad ravages. At one period, 
not above twelve years since, 8000 persons were swept away in a 
fortnight, and on the last occasion of a British force assembling under 
its walls in 1827, wc suffered most severely. We actually lost far 
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more men by disease than if we had had to storm the fortress, 
defended as it was by Arabs ; for, within one montli, 500 sepoys, 
two officers and more than fifty European soldiers, besides an 
infinity of camp followers, miserably perished. Respecting this dis¬ 
ease, there was a singular superstition at Kolaupoor. About four 
miles from the city, on a rising ridge of land, stand two small white 
Sami houses, or Hindoo temples, and the prevalent belief was that, 
while a body of men encamped to the eastward of these temples 
would be liable to cholera, those encamjfed to the \jest would be 
perfectly safe. A similar superstition was formerly in e\i!>tent‘e 
at Bangalore, round which cantonment, at some miles distant, 
extend a circle of ^rniplcs, commonly called * the belfries,’ and a 
popular prediction existed, that within that magic circle no contagious 
disease would spread. For many years this prophecy proved correct, 
but at length the fatal hour came, the spell was broken, and thousands 
fell within its limits. So also w£tS it with our fated brigade : we werj; 
encamped within * the protected spotbut cither the charm had 
never existed, or its powers had ceased. The Demon of Evil 
shook his ebon wing, and the pestilence overshadowed us. 

A cholera camp is certainly a dreadful scene, for Death appears 
ever present. In large cantoumenfs or in cities it is difierent, but 
within the canvas habitations of a confined camp, it seems as though 
you could not escape the av^enging dart. The scusatioii of insecu¬ 
rity, usually uppermost in a feeling and religious miud, is in such 
positions much increased, and gloom o’erspreads every countenance. 
Seated within your tent, the coutinued sound of the death horn and 
the loud wud tvulluhs of the attendant mourners hourly tell of fresh 
victims. Wand* where you will within the limits of the camp, you 
meet processions with their plaints of woe ; but beyond its precincts ! 
who can describ^J the horrors of that scene ? Here lie corpses, naked, 
male and female, some half devoured, others only putrid—a feast for 
thejackall or the carrion crow; while there the vulture wheels in 
circling yet sullen flight o’er some victim of disease, and hardly waits 
the termination of the wretch’s dying agony. 

Rut enough of horrors. 1 was here witness to a singular incident. 
The cholera horn was winding its tremulous notes and the death hymn 
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was chaiintiDg, as a party of Hindoos bore forth to burial one of their 
caste just dead. The body was neatly sewed up in a cloth, and the 
piocession was passing the tents of the Europeans, when one of the 
latter, a half drunken soldier, swore, ^ he saw that fellows leg kick/ 
The soldiers desired the bearers to stop—they refused. To knock 
them down was short work, wlieu, seizing the body, the Europeans 
brought it into their tent, washed it with hot spirit and water, and 
poured some down the throat. Symptoms of life appeared, and they 
seat for the doctor, in the mean time not relaxing their own 
mode of treatment. The doctor came, found the man recov'ering, 
put him into the hospital, and in three days turned him out again 
quite well. Few men have perhaps ever enjoyed a more singular 
escape from (he jaws of death. VVe raised a subscription for tho 
poor fellow; fur, on the supposition that he was dead, his relations 
had not hesitated to divide all his little property among themselves. 

'The dews at night were most heavy: at daylight the whole eoun- 
try hdlo.v our ca.up was covered with one mass of fog, and wrapped, 
as it were, in a mantle of cloud; save that here and there some more - 
elevated spot i os J with its houses, trees, and giirdens, like an island 
emeroing from a.i ocean or an oasis ensluined in snow. Tho clear- 
ing up of this mist presented a pleasing, almost a grand, appearance. 
at first it lay in stillness like the sleep of death. Anon the morning 
breeze arose, and t!iC mass moved like some vast niouutaiii billow, 
rolling now hull..., now thither, and taking the most varied forms; 
but as the sun rose higher and its beams grew warm, the mist 
partly fell to (he earth, partly arose from the face of the laml; and 
then gradually ascending before the western breeze, it bent its 
course to»var,ds the adjoining mountains, and, circiing^’up wards higher 
and higher until it reached the summit, rolled onwards in broken 
masses, like the shadows of a lost world, became lo^t to sight and 
gradually dissipated into thin air. 

The tuwn of Kolaupoor is of considerable extent, ’out can boast of 
bat little beauty. The streets arc narrow and exceeding dirty, and 
the bazars about as noisy as bazars usually are. The rajah’s palace 
occuj^es two sides of a square, the only open space within the walls. 
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It is built of brick, and is a spacious and commodious, rather than a 
handsome building. The chief pagoda is, however, a very handsome 
edifice. The town is iortified, being surrounded by a granite wall, 
with bastions at regular distances, and a wide and deep wet ditch, 
and rough glacis. But none of the fortifications are in order, and 
they could not ^taIld six hours of open batteries. The gates, as 
usual in ISIahrattah forts, arc strongly defended, and the entrances are 
over drawbridges. Beyond the walls of the fortified town is a large, 
populous, open pettah, in which some coarso country clotiis arc 
wove and much oil produced in common mills j buf I am not aware 
that Kolaupoor is distinguished lor any particular manufneture, or 
enjoys any considerable trade. About three miles distant to tlie 
north, are the mountain fortresses of Poweiighur and Ptmallaghur. 
'rhey are both places of great strength, about six hundred feet 
above the plain, and havbg solid walls, from 10 to 30 feet in 
height, which rise from a natural perpendicular scarp of from 50 to 
CO feet. They arc about long broaching distance asunder, witT» a 
huge impassable ravine between them, and are not couimauded from 
any quarter. The first is of no great size, but Perua!!a is perhaps 
one oi tlic most perfect hill fortresses in India, is four miles in circunv 
fpiencc, well provided with boinl^i proofs both for stores and barracks, 
while the walls are mounted with heavy artillery, and the llireo gates 
arc perfectly impregnable save by treachery. The soil ami cli- 
mate arc fine, and there is plenty of ^Yalcr in tanks. One of the 
braiiciics of the Panch«iGunga river rises moreover on this hill^und 
flows in cascade over the steep near the southern gate. With a 
resolute garrison of Arabs tliis fortress might defy the whole 
power of the lirilish empire. The cuiiuus reader will lind a detailed 
description of the place, accompanied by some pleasing drawings in 
Col. Welsh’s^military reminiscences (1830). 

The rajahs of Kolaupoor were the last lineal descendants of Seva- 
jee, the great founder of the Malirattah empire ; but the direct line 
became extinct in 1762 m the person of Sumbhajeo, whoso widow 
adopted the father of the now reigning prince, he being a lineal des¬ 
cendant from a younger branch of tliat bouse. Shahjee, the present 
r|ijab, succeeded to the Mumud in 1822, his elder half brother hav- 
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ing been murdered by a chief of the house of Mohitay^ and having 
left an infant son who survived ouly a few weeks. Sliahjee’s impli¬ 
cation in those deaths has been more than strongly suspected. He 
has the character of a profligate in more ways than one, being 
much addicted to drunkenness and every species of dcbauciicry. 
He is now six and thirty years of age, and has six wives, but 
as yet no family. In person, short, dark, thin, and insignificant 
looking, with features indicating ferocity, but utterly void of intel¬ 
ligence, and with manners as far removed from grace or dignity 
as can be conceived. But for his kincob garb and pcacock-bordercd 
aflah geeree, lie might be taken for some low deyr or village coolcy. 
House of Sevajee! in possessing such a representative how art thou 
fallen from thy high estate! lie has all the turbulence of the Mahrat- 
tah character, without its courage or magnanimity, and his name was 
never breathed in the surrounding couhtry without dread, and 
seldom without an imprecation. Our Government long bore his 
irregularities, from dislike to adopt measures that might seem 
ungenerous to the only descendant of the house of Sevajee; and 
the political agent was simply directed to remonstrate, and express 
the hope of the British Government that he would reform. These 
remonstrances proved of no avail, and in 1825 his outrages had 
proceeded so far, that interference became absolutely necessary. 
He bad plundered many villages, had tortured and put to death several 
of their inhabitants, and bad dispossessed of her hereditary jag- 
ghirc^ the ranee of Kagul, a near relative of 'ISciudia. A force of 
6000 men was accordingly marched to Kolaupoor, where it arrived 
on the 17tii December 1825, during the period of the siege of Bliurt- 
porc. The rajah had put a bold face on the matter, bad collected 
large bodies of troops, threatened the roust obstinate resistance, and 
the plains arouud his capital were literally white with tent j; but when 
he saw our advanced guard on the heights above the city, his heart 
failed him, he fired a salute, and acceded to the profl'ered terms, which 
certainly were not harsh. He was merely compelled to make resti¬ 
tution of the plundered property, and to re-imburse our Government 
for the extra cxpcnces of our force, which, however, amounted to 
rupees 13,000 per diem from the date of the force moving into tents. 
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As the rajah could not conveniently pay down this sum, which 
altogether amounted to near four lacs of rupees, he was obliged to 
cede the Manowli district, cither in liquidation of the same or as 
security for payment, 1 know not which. 

Matters being thus arranged, thc*force broke up and we returned 
to cantonment, where we heard witli deep interest that Bhurtpore, 

' the impregnable,* had fallen, and the Futteh Boorj been overthrown. 

It may readily be supposed the rajah*was not mu#h pleased at the 
foregoing arrangements, especially as respected the transfer of terri¬ 
tories from his jurisdiction to that of the political agent and collector^ 
and, alter brooding over the matter sullenly for some months, he 
resolved on an appeal in person to the governor of Bombay, who was 
then on his annual visit to the Deccan. The governor was unwilling 
that thcKolaupoorkur should come to Poonah, and requested Ins high¬ 
ness to halt at Jejury, a place* celebrated for its holy temples aboui 25 
miles south of Poonah. But the rajah replied that nothing short of a 
peremptory mandate should stop him. Mr. Elphiiistone did not like 
to proceed to such extremity; and preparations were accordingly 
made to receive his highness in state. I was present on the occasion 
of the rajah's public entree, which tookj^ace about 5 p. m. on the 
19th of October, 1S26. He came with a well appointed body¬ 
guard of 1,000 horse, many of whom were attired in chain armour, 
sixteen elephants, one of them the finest animal 1 ever saw, and all 
superbly caparisoned, a host of hurkaru camels, with their pictur> 
esque riders, a small band of Arabs and Scedees, and about 1600 
irregular infantry. Nor must mention of the Aftabgceree, or pro¬ 
tector from iTie sun which ranks among the most elegant objects of 
an Asiatic procession, bo hero omitted. This, as many of my readers 
are aware, i< not an umbrella, but a flat circular frame of wood—in 
fact, a hoop about 3 feet in diameter, over each side of which is 
fastened coarse cloth, the interstices being filled up with cotton. The 
whole is then covered with silk, sometimes plain, sometimes embroi¬ 
dered ; while a doable fringe of the same material, but usually of 
different colour, about seven or eight inches deep, is affixed all round, 
and the whole is supported by a handsome pole seven feet long. 
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Hundreds of these appendages of every colour, their fringes and 
iasscls flapping iu the breeze, arc seen in Indian stale processions. 
I’hey are useful not only lor show, but to protect the face of the 
rider from the unpleasant rays of the morning and evening sun 

The aftab gccree borne before his highness on this occasion, was 
extremely beautiful. The uhole circle was covered with gold embroi¬ 
dery on a black ground; while, in lieu of a loose fringe, was a border 
about five inches by seven, c.*.ilircly composed of the tali feathers of 
the peacock laid close together, face to fare, so that the eye was not 
seen, and the whole presented an appearance of the finest black 
down. The peacock’s feather is one of the insigiiiti of royalty, and 
some thousand plumes must have been used iu the fringe of this 
single state appendage. 

The troops at Pooua consisted of two corps of horse, I wo troops 
of b.orsc artillery, two ballalions cf foot artillery, and two corps of 
Muropeaii and three of iialivc infantry; the whole of wliich were 
drawn out in line to receive his Iiighncss, the ca/alry and horse 
artillery being on (he right, (he Kuropcans in the centre, and 
native infantry on the left. Mr. Klphinstone, aUciidcvl by a bril¬ 
liant cortege iu full uniform, received the raj:di at the head of the 
line, and a royal salute of tw'rnlj-ons guns was fired. As soon as 
he had passed the cavalry and horse artillery, these troops broke into 
column, and, making a detour at a gallop, resumed their stations at 
the extreme left, tlius coutinuiiig the lino up to Government House, 
where the light company of * the Queen’s,’ with the King’s colour, were 
drawn up as a guard of honour, On the rajah’s approach, the guard 
presented arms, the drums rolled, the band played ^ God save the 
King,’ and a second salute of twenty-one guns thundered forth from 
the eighteen pounders in front of the line. The rajah afid governor 
dismounted and entered the Durbar, where were assembled all the 
principal authorities then present at Poonah. The great hall was 
superbly illuminated, but simply furnished in Durbar style with otto¬ 
mans, couches and Persian carpets. The usual ceremonies were 
performed; several sets of dancing women,—the best I have seen in 
India,—performed their evolutions; while the crowd outside were 
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delighted with a brilliant display of Chinese 6re-works. The con¬ 
course of people was prodigious. It seemed as though the city—aye, 
the wh'dc surrounding country —had poured forth all their inhabitants 

to gaze on this scene of Indian revelry. 

0 

An, however, this was a mere visit ot compliment, it was not of long 
duration. The iittnr and the paun were distributed ; and, amid the 
roar of .annon and the blazonry of a thousand flambeaux, the rajah 
dcpai.<.>l IV:r his encampment. The nextf evening w^sfixed for the 
tr<insAciioti of business, but his highness having subsequently got 
' exceeding drunk' with rataiic, the ceremony was postponed until 
the hdlowing day. 


/ 


A lew liours before that appointed to discu.s.s in person (he com- 
phiints prt'terrcd ijy ilr rajah, his l.ighness had it intimated to the 
■thatshu jlu I-h .tpplicatlon for redress fail, he should take 
! urban and throw nimself ai his excellency’s feet.' ' Tell ha 
bighnes*^ fio'.u oi was Mr. Elplilnstouc's reply, ‘ that should ho pre¬ 
sume to U'O dcceiM’I s of the Uurhar and etiquette of a court, 

aid thus insult the BiilLh Government, he would no longer he treated 
■3 :i sovereign prince, hut Oi instantly confined in the furtre.ss of 
.^isighur.’ It may rendily he supposed this wholesome threat effectu- 
.hy curbed the rajah’s petulance. 


The parties accordingly met in Durbar, where were assembled 
almost all the gentlemen in Pooiiah, and some few of the Irigher 
order of natives. The usual oriental courtesies having passed, Mr. 
Eiphinstone rose, and, taking the rajali’s hand, led him, accompanied 
only by the conimander-in-cliicf and Persian secretary, into a side 
apartment, where they were closeted an hour, and where, Hjelieve, his 
highness received a pretty trimming lecture; for, w hen he resumed his 
seat in the iial],*he looked quite chap-fallen. The failure in his di- 
plomacy was manifest. 

The Durbar proceeded and at length broko up. It was shortly 
after intimated to his highness that he might conveniently return to 
Kolanpoor. Such, however, was far from his intent, and he long 
remained at Poonah, preferring request after request, and hoping 
to tire out our Government by bis pertinacity. His whole conduct 

s 
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was marked by gross and repeated irregularities; till, having wound¬ 
ed a trooper of Mansfield’s horse, he would probably have /alien 
before the vengeance of that fine corps, had he not made a precipi¬ 
tate retreat. 

He returned to Kolaupoor, but his turbulence was not yet tamed^ 
and troops were again in motion to compel him to obedience. We 
were out under canvas during the whole of the land winds, and the 
weather was dreadful. TW6 rajah at length agreed to desist from his 
proceedings and behave better for the future, and we returned to quar¬ 
ters. His ptomiscs were, however, soon forgotten; his excesseswero 
s'uortly renewed under circumstances of increased atrocity, and fur¬ 
ther forbearance would have been a crime. For the third time our 
troops were collected iu force at Kolaupoor,—a revised treaty was 
tendered for the rajah’s adoption, whose nature has been above de- 
s/iribed, as having efl'cctually crippled his power,—and a brigade was 
left to enforce its provisions. Since which period Kolaupoor has been 
a cantonment. 

FITZ-STANHOPE. 

Calcutta, September ?9, 1836. ,, 


SHOWING WHAT BEFELL THE FAMOUS TRAVELLER 
SNELLIUS SCHICKIIARDUS AND HIS RESPECTED 
FRIEND MR. CONDUCTOR VON BLUSTERBEN. 


TOTHEEDITOa OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERtlCC JOURNAL. 

Mr. Editor,—H aving delivered to you for publication all the 
records ol my late friend Snellius ScuiCKUARDUs’lhat I think it 
expedient at the present season to expose to view, it but remains 
tor me to relate the strange incidents connected with his departure 
and the decease of his lamented host, both which events happened at 
the full of the moon. 

You must know, then, that there had long existed a jealousy be¬ 
tween the compounder of medical, and the patron of iron boluses. 
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BetiveeD Mr. Apothecary O’Callaghan and Mr. Conductor Von 
Blustcrbcn. 

The apothecary was a wit, a species of vermin which the con¬ 
ductor held in sturdy detestation. The apothecary had an antipa¬ 
thy to his rival’s pills ; a weakness that was never quite forgiven. 
The apothecary was thin and lean, an insult to humanity. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, however, a species of civility was interchang«*d 
between tliem; and on one occasion old ^onsides had it in his power 
to testify his magnanimity by materially advancing the interests of 
the apothecary, which the latter did not fail to remember after tim 
fashion of the day. 

Now it so happened that Mr, Apothecary O’Callaghan, did at the 
instigation of the interesting Rosettiua [lenriqncsina da Castro, issue 
fortli certain tickets of invitation to a tea party at his villa in Hospi¬ 
tal Gunj, next door to the DeaefHouse, on Prospect Hill, and at sunaet 
that evening sundry vehicles of a very various fashion were seen 
converging to this focus of dissipation, nnd among the rest the low 
shuggy and rough shigram poney of the conductor of ordnance bear¬ 
ing the sturdy conductor and his long legged guest; persons whose 
several aspects and inseparable intimacy had given occasion to the 
wicked apothecary to declare that the full moon and pole star were 
in conjunction. 

After a due interchange of compliments, the whole party of 
ladies and gentlemen were seated at a circular Sissoo table haring at 
least as many legs as a centipede. The conductor, iu a somewhat 
ricketty chair, avvhich he was observed to snort at once or twice pre¬ 
vious to settling, and the rest of the gents according the bright 
eyes of Mr. Henriquesiua da Castro or the fascinating elegance of 
young Mrs. Primrosina Posiana Hix, or the exquisitely fasliionable 
silks and bumbaseenos (pray Mr. Editor spell the word for me, for it 
is a dangerous one to handle) of Mrs. Scriphetti Snags, happened to 
point the attraction. There was, however, 1 grieve to say, one young 
lady, the only free woman of the group, whose eyes appeared to 
possess only the repcllant properties of the magnet. For the chair 
on either side of her coutinued vacant long after all others had been 

B 2 
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occupied: until at length the arrival of Mr. Baroabus Theodore 
Scroggins, a young gentleman who valued himself considerably 
upon the iournure of his moustache, the non 9 halance with which he 
switched the rowels of a huge pair of cavalry spurs, filled unavoida¬ 
bly one of the blanks, to the evident discomfort of the occupier. Gei^ 
tie reader, Mr. Theodore (for he was willing to wave the Barnabas) 
wore the whole of his wit and sentiment on his heels: whereas the 
point of attraction in Miss Julietta Wigrnore was, by herself, allowed 
to reside chiefly at tlie other end—to wit, the butt end or cranium. 
This young lady acknowledged to three romances and one volume of 
Brntimeiital g'arncts, so that the reader will scarcely wonder she 
should occasionally undergo the horrors of the wreck and be left to 
waste her fragrance on a lea shore. 

I really have no time to bestow upon the very fashionable cir- 
clp I have introduced but must hastea onward to the catastrophe. 
After Hfr^. Snaggs had observed that she thought it very hot, and 
Mrs. da Castro had echoed the observation, qualified with the remark 
that to the best of her belief * it was more hottcrer by much yester¬ 
day,’ and each of the company in turn had exhausted iiis rhetoric 
upon the subject, until it fell to the lot of the butler in tho centre of 
the table, who pleaded with an eloquence addressed to the eye but 
rather thrcalening to the stomach, that * tliis was the most hottercst 
evening of all.’ Mr. Apotliccary, at the solicitation of one of his fair 
friends, produced several nick-nacks of his own invention for the 
amusement of the company. Mr. O'Calliighan was really an ingeni¬ 
ous mechanic as the absence of two lingers from his left hand could 
abundantly testify. A clock upon the chimney pitce, which kept 
time with wonderful precision, without nay assistance from an hour 
hand, owed its construction to him ; and threatened j^iitli superses¬ 
sion the whole existing army of clacks and watclics throughout the 
world. Indeed his genius appeared especially fitted for the economy 
of means to ends, as some of the contrivances that evening exhibited 
will show. 

The first was a peg top, which, strange to say, would spin upon its 
aide as briskly as the best of the vulgar breed would upon their 
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pegs. The second, a gun which went off at the wrong end to the 
infinite confusion of the uninitiated sportsman. The third, a perpet¬ 
ual motion which required winding up only every third day. The 
fourth, a horse shoe with upper leathers of iron*^ (excuse an Hiber- 
nianism) warranted to hold on and wear well without either nails or 
shoestrings. 

The ladies were in raptures. Mrs. Flisterilck especially, who declared, 

* them were the most bcautifullciit inventions she bad ever contem¬ 
plated’; and she borrowed the horse shoe as a patlarn for her little 
boy Master Bclteshazzar Flisterilck, as she calculated it would out¬ 
last fifty pair of bazar shoes, besides being so mucii swcctcrer 
when the dear boy swatted. She even went so far as to propose 
accommodating her husband with a pair of these unrivalled brogues ; 
but lie protruded bis uosc and threw back bis cars in a manner that 
convinced her it were safer to leave a kicking mule unshod. 

While all the party were in high admiration of the abogfs artidTcs 
the apothecary produced what appeared to be a large vinaigrette of 
a new and quaint form and contrivance, and after a little preparation 
at the fire, presented it to Mr. Von Blusterben, begging his opinion 
whether the essence within were «antal oil or true Uttar. Now the 
conductor abhorred every species of sweet essence or perfume, sav¬ 
ing those of sulphur, pitcii and tobacco. Nevertheless, with the 
innate politeness of a benevolent mind, be took the casket from bis 
host’s hand and prepared to olTcr his opinion. 

The fo;m of the casket was, I have said, peculiar. It opened like 
the beak of a parrot ; and when open, presented to view the usual 
grating of silver, 'rliis, however, was actually unpicrced, although the 
black figures traced upon it gave it that appearance*. It yielded 

* A \'cry ing'etuouf {^entlcnian did, some years siffo, conceive and attempt to 
cobble in this iiiaiiuer for the horses ; and if he met with less than success the fault 
must be itnpuU‘d not to himself but to the horses* feet, which had several obstinate 
propensities, la the first pLicc they would grow—will he, mil he. l<i the second, 
when heated they li.ail an ugly trick of swelling which the iron boots would by no 
means humor. In the third place they could not of course be worn without stockings 
which subjected the poor animal to tbe choice between a constant chango of these 
troublesome appendages or tbe inconveaicnce and danger of sitting with wet feet, 
not to mention chill’d blaiiis, Ac., Ac. Last it was found that if they cam* down at 
heel on the road, tbe poor beast could not draw them on again, without a shoeing 
horn. 
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readily to the touch; and in yielding, released a strong spring, 
by which the parrot bill closed with considerable violence. Beneath, 
upon a small plate of heated copper, a few grains of pure assafoetida 
exhaled delicious perfume. 

No sooner did the large blnfit proboscis of the conductor come 
contact with the gralin", than flying open it admitted the snout into 
the very penetration of the abomination fuming wiliiiu; while, at 
the same time, the parrot’s bill closing with a snap on either side the 
bridge of that Venerable organ, defied all attempts at extrication. 

The conductor’s constancy was sore pushed, but not beyond its 
resources. It showed itself proof even against a stinkpot. Ho 
clenched his teeth, set his eyes, and with wonderful steadiness of 
nerve busied bis hands in the vain endeavour to relax the terrible 
clasp. 

Of all the company there was but one who could conjecture what 
was pas'Smg. A mysterious silence prevailed among the rest, of 
which none fought llie origin. But the author of the mischief, the 
little apothecary, was convulsed with stifled laughter, and held himself 
aloof from ilte distress he had occasioned. 

By degress the eyes of the conductor became more and more 
glossy—the hands grew languid—ceased their ciTorts and fell at his 
sides. The jaw relaxed, the head bowed, the body fell back; and 
the old ricketty chair unequal to the full brunt of a battering ram, 
yielded with a mighty crush as his iron frame heaved against it. 
The parrot’s bill was still astride upon his proboscis and it was evi¬ 
dent to all that the conductor had fallen into a swoon. 

‘ A dram, a dram !’ shouted Mrs. Flisterfick, snatching up the 
brandy bottle. ‘ A dram, a dram, there’s nothing in the varsal world 
like a dram in cases of cpipepsy. Nothing, nothing,: I assure you 
like dram.' 

‘Rub it on his temple’ cried the apothecary, ‘and open his cravat.* 

‘ Open his cravat, I will, to let (he creature down, all comfortable. 
But not a drop will I waste on either temple or tower.’ 

‘Panic, panie! screamed Mrs. Rosettina Henriqueaina da Cas¬ 
tro, ' panie, panie juldee lao!' 
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* Panie bazr hye/ answered the native cook boy, presenting the 
tea kettle, 

' Over his face or down his back ?’ screamed the lady, sorely puz¬ 
zled in her benevolent attempt. 

' Both, both/ replied the malicious«apothecary. 

Down it accordingly went, the hot hissing water, and a groan 
announced to (he delighted Mrs. Rosettina, the reward of her prompt 
humanity. 

' Where next?’ enquired the breathless with triumphant heroin. 

* Into Ills shoe, into his shoe,!’ answered her instructor. 

But by this Lime Snellius, (he inoon-nian,had succeeded in disen¬ 
tangling his lengthy shanks from the liundred legs Sissoo tabic. 
He flung the keltic at the apothecary’s head, the brainly bottle after 
it, to tlic great indignation of Mr.^. Flisterflck. Jerked Mrs. Roset- 
tiua Henriquesiua into the middle of the table, where she alighted 
upon the half seer of bazar butter aforesaid ; bundled Fiisier- 
fick after her, and Mrs. Flisterfick llirough the only window upon 
half a dozen fr/mrrahs of water, and having thus found elbow room 
detected with wonderful celerity the secret of the spring and liberated 
Lis friend’s smelling apparatus (i'lum its terrible gripe. 

The conductor thus released began gi adually to revive. He opened 
his large black eyes, sneezed thrice like a steam engine, twitched his 
huge cars in a wonderful manner, moved a foot, a hand, a leg ; and 
at length rose from his prostration with as much gravity as he every 
morning rose from his ordinary slumbers. He strode toward 
the door where Mr. Assistant Apothecary O’Callaghan stood in 
doubt how to dispose of himself, and beginning a little to dread 
the consequences of his malicious ingenuity — ona—two—three 
sturdy paces and he confronted the apothecary, snatclicd him up 
by the waist, Tike a bundle of reeds, carrying him toward the hos¬ 
pital cook-room, deposited him head downwards in a huge gumla 
of poultice mixture that was in preparation for some sixty pair of 
broken heads and shins—this being ' St. Patrick’s day in the morning.* 
Then calling for buggy and horse and refusing coldly all offers of 
assistance to dress the scalds upon face and neck, he drove back to 
the happy valley and shut himself up with bis beloved Kooqqu. 
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Mr. O’Callaglian, meaawhile was bitterly atoning his malicious 
frolic. The poultice was both deep and hot, a perfect Atlantic of 
pounded bread and milk. He himself was short, and craggy. The 
surrounding charcoal fire rendered it impossible for him to use his 
hands; and his heels, armed wi6h long, ferocious spurs (for he affect-^ 
ed the equestrian order) were vibrating with such violence that no 
one cared to approach them. And when at length sweet little Mrs. 
Posiaiia Ilix came tremblingly forward with alongpairof dnsZ/iminas 
or tongs, and lifted the little gentleman out by the middle. It became 
sufficiently evident to the disconsolate spouse, that unless she could 
result herself within si& months, the regulation period of a widow’s 
grief, in the east, she must be cast, a portionless and unprotected 
widow, upon a wicked and right hungry world. 

* How red he is in the face,’ said the blushful Posiana, holding 
him up in the tongs to the light, * 1 always said poultices were bad 
thiigs fojj^riiiging to a head. See how it has inflamed his.’ 

* Only think,’ said Mrs. Flisterfick, upon whom (being a doctor’s 
lady) such trifling casualties made but light impression. ' Only think 
bow rude Mr. Snellius was to break the brandy bottle in that ere 
fashion and toss me out of the window into the redeems.’ 

D 

* And me and my new Poplin into the butter-pot,’ groaned the 
heroic Rosettina. * See here what a patch on a bran new gown. In 
such a place too. Bless my poor heart, I shall never have the face to 
wear it again.’ 

* Not wear it again,’ lisped Mr. Theodore Scroggins, delighted at 
an opportunity of showing his gallantry. * Not wear it—it will be 
an eternal memorial of your heroic benevolence. Not wear it. All 
1 request is thkt when you have worn it out’— 

' Which will be soon enough,’ interposed Mr. Scriph^tte Snaggs,’ 
unless your husband will put chintz cushions to those rough cane 
bottom chairs of his.’ 

* That when you have worn it out,’ persisted Mr. Theodore, ^ 1 may 
be allowed the reversion of it as a cover for my—my—heart.’ 

* For your hat, for your hat, you mean, young man,’ said the sud¬ 
den apparition of Mr. Seijeant Snaggs. * It’ll make a capital 
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uilskin, that poplin after it’s been as well pressed as it’s greased. But 
come along in; the tea’s getting cold. Allow me to hand you Mr. 
O’Callaghau—accidents you know will happen, even in the best re¬ 
gulated families, and what can’t be helped is best forgotten. 8o 
come along.’ ^ 

' 1 must go and get Ihe coffin made,’ cried the bursting grief of 
Mrs. O’Callaghan. 

* Get the coffin made ! get the coffin n^de,’ replied Serjeant Snaggs 
‘ Why in such a hurry about it.’ He will keep tw8 days yet in this 
line weather, the little fellow : I’ll be his bail. Why don’t you see 
he's more than three parts boiled. So come along, come along to tea.’ 

* lil never forgive that good for nothing man Mr.Snellius,’ sighed 
the gentle Rosettina, swabbing up the bazar butter with her handker¬ 
chief. 

‘ Oh!’ sobbed Mrs. O'Call&ghan, ^ 1 don’t think he m^nt tv be 
uncivil.’ (Sncllius, be it remembered, was a bacholor) ‘ but tiiere’s no 
accuuiitiug for what their lunatics do in their lousy intervals.’ 

‘ What has become of the famous viuargrelte,’ cried Mrs. Plister- 
iick. • 

‘ Where is it ?’ said Mr. Fiistertick.' 

‘ Where?’ cried Master Fiistertick, 

* Where ?’ 

‘ Where ?’ 

‘ Where ?’ 

But alas 1 all search was vain. The vinargreltc had disappeared 
as mysteriou-sly as it had tirst made its debdt. The party returned 
to the tea table. Mrs. O’Callaghan remained inconsolable. 

Sncllius, the Moon Man, followed in silence his host's buggy to 
the no longer happy valley. All endeavors to get sight of him that 
night failed, but he observed from the unprecedented impurtalion of 
mussliacks, and the constant rush and splash of water, which lasted 
till ftiidnight, that the conductor was leaving no measures untried to 
free himself from the efforts of the apothecary’s pastille, and at about 
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onc'o’clock the subterrnrican sound of the honest sufferer’s liookali set 
his mind at rest und he passed into the land of dreams. 

Next morning, at an early hour, he hastened to his apartment, but 
for a long time admittance was refused him, and granted at length 
uith evident reluctance. Mr.'•'Von Blustcrhen wa.s .seated at h^ 
hooka!): but the satisfaction usual to him o>i such an occasion was 
e\ idcnlly no more. Many tokens betrayed that he had not retired to 
rest and it was probable that the night had been passed in much dis- 
(piict. kSnelliiis ‘"approached with open hand to salute him, hut he 
shrunk from the proft’eied civility with some little peevishness, mutter¬ 
ing, ‘Not in a lit state to touch a pig,’ hut checking himself almost 
immediately, added in a desponding tone, ‘ I can’t get rid of it any 
how. It hangs about mu like a ghost. I’ve a foreboding that I 
shall be haunted with it to my grave.’ 

^To what do you allude?’ enquired Sncllius, 

‘ Can y^u need to ask ? Pah! don’t you smell it still. It is on 
every thing I touch or approach. I could swear you had brought in 
a bushel of it with you. I shall never again be able to touch my 
food. My stomach is utterly ruined. Kven the hookah is poisoned 
with it, and my visionary woild Ibial.s in a vapor of it. Every thing 
I see takes the same shape and beai s with it the same burthen. Th.xt 
shape, an onion—that burthen the iinsulfcrablc stench of putrified gar¬ 
lic. So long as 1 can control my fancy to think only of persons and 
ciicumstanccs of ordinary life the effect is less deplorable, but at 
lime.s my thoughts will perversely revert to those in the remembrance 
of whom or of which the enjoyment of the last twenty years has con¬ 
sisted, and thcie the consequence is terrible, 'f’o behold those whom 
1 have cherish'ed in my memory as beings of a better nature, a purer 
kind, appearing before me each in the shape of an oniqn, nay, each 
feature, each member of the body, each article of ornament or appa¬ 
rel of the same loathsome figure. The nose, the eyes, the body, the 
legs, the feet, so many onions of various sizes and shapes and colors 
articulated together in the most cunning proportions. The hats, the 
bonnets, the necklaces, the umbrellas, all aping the same fashion, ail 
giving out the same pestilential odor. This, Mr. Snellius, is more 
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than r have fortitude or constancy to endure. My father, my mother, 
my little sister Sally, (little she was, pour girl, when she diedj Tlie 
cow. Crumple, and the bandy legged bull terrier, Crisp, the Black- 
heath windmills and the hne cupolas of (he Creenwieh hospital all 
coming rolling, tumbling, jostling kjgethcr around mein the form 
of au many living unions, great and small. Looking at me, staring 
aline, poking themselves—there now, there, don’t you see ’em !—into 
rny face.and emitting that hideous odor. Pah! 1 have striven, I stiivc, 
to turn, to check, to drown—see, it is within my th#ughts. I close my 
eyes and stop my nostrils. It is within. The essence of it has penetrated 
my soul, lam haunted, doomed, possessed. Even that must halliiwed 
of remembrances, which has hitherto been to me as a sealed nr sacred 
fountain, as a pure, bright star, lighting up the joyless night ol my 
existence,—as a single wave of life and being, dancing upon tiie 
torpid bosom oftbe lake of death,—even Ac has not altogether been 
exempted —even she.’ * • 

He buried bis blue visage in his huge iron huiuls, and falling for¬ 
ward upon the table groaned iu an agony of spirit, truly heart-rending 
to witness. 

Siicllius who loved the worthy*nan as a father, wasdeep/y alfectcd. 
He searched his brain for some expedient of relief. Such he felt, 
must he very uncertain, if as he believed the odor of the as.safuetida 
existed only in the imagination of his friend, in the degree at least in 
which it haunted him. 

* Have you tried the punkah ?’ he enquired. 

^The punkah!—Yes! it was like fanning a flame, a flame with 
oxygen. Every puffbrought forth the accursed odor ii4 fresh volumes, 
that clung around my nostrils, until displaced by succeeding whilfs. 
Even the mifeshack'^, as tlioy spouted over me, were as so many 
sacks of the liquid essence of assafoetida. I tell you, the whole uni¬ 
verse is poisoned with it: and that the human race'must shortly be 
exterminated: aye, and the callio of the field and the fowls of the air, 
and the very in.sects sporting in the sun: and only that reprobate apotlu - 
oary and his allies the Sticklebacks and Gudgeons, *l>e left to people 
he woild ami enjoy its atmosplicr c.' 
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* The apothecary/ said Snellius, * is already saved from such so¬ 
litary dignity. He has paid the last penalty of his mischievous de¬ 
vice.* 

* How do you mean ? You do not insinuate that he is dead T 

* Dead as a door nail.* < 

m 

* Dead!’ exclaimed the conductor, ^ merciful heaven ! not in the 

I' 

• 

‘ In the poultice.’ 

Tiiis was more iliati tlie worthy man had ever dreamt of in retali¬ 
ating his injury. It pierced him to the heart with anguish and 
remorse. He rose and paced the room like a wild elephant—striking 
his forehead with his clenched fist and accusing himself as a heartless 
and cold blooded assassin. 

Snellius^ at first, rejoiced to observe any change from the morbid 
despondency he had just v^nessed; but the symptoms by degrees 
became 'olcnt and alarming that he had recourse to a counter 
expedient to divert them back from their new, into their former 
channel. 

‘ After all,’ he exclaimed, * Mr. Von Blusterbcn, there was some¬ 
thing more than mere fancy in the scent that was afflicting you. Now 
that you are moving about, 1 too can smell it and a most poison¬ 
ous whiff it is. Faugh! Faugh !’ (holding his nose) * Ten to one 
there is still some of the drug clinging to your person •, let me havo 
a hunt!’ 

The plan succeeded. His bitter remorse passed like a shadow 
from his mind and all his prior disgust was rekindled. The search 
was entered upon and submitted to. His black grizzlod head of hair, 
wiry as the filaments of a coya cable, was examined with combs, 
great and small. It is unnecessary to note the product,/suffice it, that 
no assafoetida was forthcoming. Then the huge vunes or punkahs, 
around the orifice by which sound enters the nervous apparatus 
which nature has formed for its use. These, the external ears, were 
turned inside out and inspected most minutely. A little hard ball 
of tar was founds in one, and not a little bundle of junk or ancient tow, 
in the other; but the mischief lay not there. There came the de- 
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fences around liis short, sturdy hull neck and throat: to wit, the 
neckcloth and collar of his military coat: next, the coat itself and 
its various slashings and lappets: the waistcoat and its ample 
pouches: the unmentionables, broad in the beam and blulf in the 
bows and hold. And even the boo^s were subjected to the ordeal; 
but not a particle of the ollensive drug was forthcoming. And yet it 
was very evident to the searcher, that the poisonous principle w’as 
close at hand. lie turned up the sleeve of the coat; he turned up its 
lappets. He lifted up the broad skirts Hhat hung Qpndulous behind, 
like the curtains of some mighty fortress. lie pored minutely over 
every stitch with the scrutiny of a tailor, testing the works of his 
rival snip. The broad pockets so cherished of their owner, preseuU 
ed themselves once and again to his consideration—but the subject 
was too delicate and dangerous to be touched upon without the 
sternest necessity. The mischief however v^as evidently concealed in 
the neighbouriiood, and one of*tlie pockets had a particularly susj^ci- 
ous aspect, in as much as some small, round, weighty subsuuice was 
lodged, where Sncllius well knew no substance was suffered a lodg¬ 
ment. 

Consulting in bis own mind upon the most tender method of hint¬ 
ing his suspicions, he asked in a careless voice, without pausing in his 
searcli, * Is there any tiling in your skirt pocket?’ 

The conductor turned pale as death while he enquired, ' In which 
pocket ?’ 

‘ Ill the right,* 

* The right pocket!’ exclaimed he, almost sulfocated with appre¬ 
hension. ‘ Tiiere is, there can be nothing in that same pocket. 1 
would’nt there were, to be master of the ordnance. It i^oufd destroy, 
it would undo me.’ 

oiiellius lifted up the pocket; he was about to thrust therein his 
long scraggy claw, to search the sacred enclosure, when prevented 
by the iron grasp of the conductor. 

* No ! No!' he exclaimed, * that can never be ;—any thing in the 
wprld rather.’ 

He gave the beloved pouch a squeeze as he spoke, knd it was evi¬ 
dent from the deadly pallor of, his visage that he had discovered the 
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nature of its contents. He gasped for breath. He stood a moment 
in (earful indecision like one hesitating on the verge of a dizzy pre¬ 
cipice. Then summoning from the depths of his heart a resolution, 
worthy of a hero, plunged his hand fiercely in thebeloved pocket and 
drew from thence, with closed eves, and knitted teeth, and hair bris' 
fling on end, nothing less than the deadly engine—the nose-trap, ^ic 
stink-pot, the merciless fabrication of the late compounder of pill 
garlic. 

lie held it up ^before his lack lustre eyes. He applied it to liis 
ample nostril. Neither organ seemed conscious of the existence of 
the Ibrmidable apparatus, although the assafcctida steamed forth 
so as almost to siupify Shickhardus. lie gazed and he snutled at it, 
without betraying a symptom of oppression- He twisted it curiously 
about in his boncy hand. He examined most minutely the hidden 
secrets of the workmanship. At length cla.sping it in his fist and 
pressing that fist firmly upon his side, he burst into an explosion of 
]aughter,^^\viid and terrible, that the house shook to its foundation, 
beneath his apparent mirth, and the servants came running from all quar¬ 
ters into the room alarmed. Ere they had formed a notion of its ori¬ 
gin, but petrified on perceiving the source of these unprecedented dis¬ 
cords. Never, till then, had a laugh been known to agitate the 
mighty lungs of the conductor of ordnance ; and never, surely, did 
mirth wear so unsuitable and hideous an aspect. Ills powerful fea¬ 
tures were distorted beyond all human cxpre.ssion. A countenance, 
naturally saturnine, a composure naturally stern, were displaced by the 
wild grinning distortion and the mad pealing roar of the Bacchanal. 

.Still he ran, stamping about the room, and pausing, only to bend 
double under the infirmity that had seized him ; and s?ill from time to 
time he held up the magazine of odors, and shouting aloud, * ah, the 
little fox of an apothecary; my poultice was a match f'gr his assaios- 
tida, relapsed into fits of ungoverned mirth that terrified at once 
and filled with anguish his kind-hearted ally. 

The whole neighborhood was now in alarm. Mr. Fiusterfick who 
lived in the next estate of the once * happy valley* ran out without 
his pigtail. His case of surgical instruments in the one hand, and a 
loaded blunderbuss, .it full cock, in the oilier, the very personilica- 
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tion of ‘ kill or cure,’ Close upon liis traces came scouring his bet¬ 
ter lialf. Her right hand, blandished aloft, was crowned with the 
cocked hat of her liege husband. Her left held a mighty saucepan 
of tin, a saucepan whose condition assuredly gave it no title to vili¬ 
pend the kettle ; in her haste she had^forgotten to lay it down- And 
upon her head, in the same economy of haste, she had slipped her 
husband's wig and pigtail; the latter dropping doivn like a lean 
tallow candle over her mouth and eyes, ’fhe tout ensemble, was 
any thing but decorous. • 

Close upon her traces came Master Cornelius Reltcshazzar 
Flustcilick, his iietlier garment forgotten in his hurry, for he was, 
at the moment of alarm undergoing the interesting ordeal of a cliange 

O C9 O O 

of incNpressibles. His mother's bonnet was supported with filial 
reverence on one fist, and in the other was Chcsteriield’s advice to 
iiis son, opened at the page wlicrciu that accomplished gentleman 
has declared, • ^ 

* The iniirniities of genius should disdain the concealment of 
meaner minds 1 and a graceful magnanimity in the article of adorn¬ 
ment has been known to supersede the felicity of address.” 

After him, like a black thunder^cloud laden witli woe and mischief 
to mankind, swept along the lady’s aya—her young master’s inex¬ 
pressible thrown over her left arm—a half exhausted suraiec in her 
left liamb and in her right a powerful syringe. 

‘ Stop, Mr. Flusterfick!—your wig, Mr. Flustcilick!—your bare 
head, Mr. Flusterfick !—Tlie .sun, Mr. FJusterllck—Mr, Flusterlick, 
that blunderbuss,’ screamed bis atfcctionate rib, between each pulf 
produced by (he ardor of the chaser. Mr. Flustertick set his cars 
but sped on with increa.sing velocity. Some mischievOus persons ill 
uaturcdly declare he exclaimed in an aftcctionatc tone of voice. 

‘ Mamma! Mamma *. your bonnet, your bonnet!’ roared behind 
her, her dutiful darling. 

' Master Louce Cornie Sahib! Master Loucc Cornie Sahib,’ shrieked 
the aya in a voice pitched an octave higher—‘ ap ke pnnt-loon ! 
ap kt nimziir, papa ke p — chgarie. — But none of 4hose, solicited 
by arguments so persuasive could be induced to pause, or even listen 
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to the eiitreater. Hurry skurry they scampered to the spot, whence 
those tearful roars of laughter were proceeding, and the assembly 
when completed around the unfortunate conductor, might, under 
other circumstances, havre accounted for even his wild and frantic 
laughter. 

Here was seen Mr. Flusterlick, without his wig, his left hand ^sy 
w'ith the fastenings of his surgical apparatus, his right hand brandish¬ 
ing the loaded blunderbuss upon the trigger of which his linger was 
pressing. Half^a step on Iws left rear, stood his tender long legged 
spouse, endeavouring in her haste to adjust the saucepan which she 
tni.stook for his wig, upon his bare pate; while ever and anon, ho 
shinned at her with his heels like a restive donkey. Close behind her 
was Master Bciteshazzar Flusterlick without his inexpressibles, 
leaping like the fox at the sour grapes, in the vain hope of hooking 
his mother’s bonnet upon her lanky head ; and the aya dashing down 
uppji the ground the half filled suraee,‘}jut retaining the syringe un¬ 
der her aftn, was endeavouring at each leap ot Master Flusterlick, 
to adjust the unmentionables so that he might fall comfortahly therein, 
as salmon are said to be caught at the Falls of Bally-shannon. Mrs. 
Ilenriquez Augustiana Da Castro, and several of her friends, malo 
and female, swelled the circle staring and wondering with all their 
might. Tills was the first accomplishmentof their long cherished design 
of penetrating into the stubborn stronghold of the ungallant old 
bachelor. 

A s for him, this addition to his audience had no eiVect in abating 
his wild convulsions. He looked at tlic group for a moment with a 
grin of insanity; and then suddenly seizing the little doctor by the 
nape of the neck applied to his nose the ingenious contrivance of the 
defunct apothecary, which clung thereto, with triumphant tenacity. 
The little doctor trembling and struggling for bis life in the clutches 
of the man of ordnance, pressed the trigger of the blunderbuss, just as 
the muzzle pointed at his wife (tliis at least is the illustured version 
of the story,) and there is no knowing what effect a handful of slugs 
might not have had iu that croivded circle, liad not the piece by good 
fortune been lovided by himself, who accustomed from time immemo¬ 
rial to administer the pill previous to the black dose, bad carefully 
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iossed down iHf slugs, ere he administered the powder. The conse¬ 
quence was an immense flash in the pan, succeeded bj screams of 
* Are! fire!’ Master Cornie’s chemise, and the aya’s only petticoat haring 
caught at the same moment, and threatening to'roast alive the unhappy 
victims. Mr. Von Bliislerbcn clapped liis hands in an ccstacy of 
mad dcllglit. fic seized the syringe from the hand of the aya, 
sucked up therewith half a tureen full ot mulligatawny, which the 
khUlmutgar had left upon a side tablo, and very soon extinguished 
the flumes with his potent water engine, grcidly to the astonish- 
mcMt of the blushful Posiaiia wbo could not conjecture how that 
liquid fire, into which she had slily dipped her Anger for a ta.stc, 
could extinguish flames. 

The aya and Master FlusterAck, petticoat and chcmi.se burnt all 
round to the very quick, and woefully bedevilled with liquid 
karie, look to their heels even swifter than they had come. After 
them scudded Mrs. Flustcificlf to condole with her half roasted^nd 
well bask'd darling, and Mr. FlusterAck brought up the rear, with 
the scent box han<jing to his snout, like the famous black pudding, 
aud vainly calling upon his wife to release liim from the torment. 
Hurry skurry, they were seen to dash along the public road escorted 
by half a dozen paroya dogs, who, attracted by the savoury scent of 
roast flesh and rich karic, hung upon (he traces of the aya and boy, 
enjoying the fun amazingly; while the conductor, sacking up the re¬ 
mainder of the mulligatawnic with his tremendous engine, was dash¬ 
ing out of the house, full cry after the fugitives, when Snellius, the 
moon man hung upon his arm, and endeavored, partly by force, partly 
by persuasion, to detain him in the house. 

The experiment was a dangerous one. The uproanous conduc¬ 
tor held brimming in his hand.s, the syringe whose eifects had greatly 
heightened his* mad delight, and was already aiiticipaiiiig-the glory 
of sweeping away Mr. FlusterAck, and Co. into the neighbouring 
ravine by a magnlAcent torrent of mulligatawny ; and to be baulked 
of such an enjoyment at the very moment of fruition, worked him up 
into a paroxysm of fury. Turning the fateful engine round with 
the most deadly intention, he poured into the face of the Unhappy 

. u 
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moon man, the whole torrent of liquid karie intendeftbr the doctor. 
Sneiliuii, almost suffocated and completely stunned with the rushing, 
roaring surges of this unwanted element, relaxed his clasp and fell 
senseless at his feet. 


It is probable that nothing less than this catastrophe would have 
brought to a pause the insane frolic of the conductor. But now he 
stood gazing upon his victim, with an expression of idiocy, which gra¬ 
dually gave place to one of the liveliest feeling and remorse. I'hrow* 
ing himself on ^ the floor Reside the unhappy moon-man, he by 
turns bewailed his apparent death and his own act of cruelty. * Ac^ 
cursed,’ he exclaimed, * was the cowardly, the dastard act, which 
repaid thus upon the unresisting, the care and solicitude of the truest 
attachment.’ 


*Snellius, my friend, my son, my brother. Alas! my victim. My 
injured and murdered moon-man, lift up your head, open but your 
eye, utWr^ but one sentence, say that 1 am not your murderer.’ 

The kind-hearted moon-man, thus adjured, strove hard against en¬ 
croaching destiny. He did open his eye ; lie did lift his lanky 
head: he did breathe forth a faint gurgling sound, to which the con¬ 
ductor listened as to the breath of an oracle. 

‘ Mulli,’ lie said, with a deep sigh, ‘Oh! mulli--go' tawny, he 
would have added, but the lungs collapsed and oppressed, refused 
to second his endeavors, and the noble effort, wliich even in those des¬ 
perate circumstances, his heroic heart had inspired him to dare, ter¬ 
minated in one long and miglity fit of sneezing, Uch-chisho--Uch- 
chisho!—Uch--chislio--Uch--chisho ! continued tlie unlucky suf¬ 
ferer, the intervals between the first and last members of the explosion, 
increasing as he proceeded, and his thin white form, to the horrified gaze 
of the conductor, growing at each spasm more white aiid more atten¬ 
uated, until it resembled now the substance of buttermilk—and 
now the thin potation, well-known to, but little respected by school¬ 
boys, under the title ot sky blue. Now it seemed no denser than 
the white smoke evolved in the combination of metals ; and nqw the 
despairing conductor held within his arms but a bundle of moon- 
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beams. Tltose moon-beams slowly gathered themselv-es up* They 
rose in the form of the defunct to the very chest of the conduc¬ 
tor's sitting room. Gradually the head disappeared through the roof; 
and after it, each separate, ghostly member of the body. The last 
portion of the illustrious moon-mnn, Snellius Sehickardus, that 
was left upon earth, was a mighty foot and calf, the sole of which 
rested on the floor while the skin was cut midway by the ceiling. 
Through its attenuated sulistaiice, Mr. Conductor Von Bluslerben 
gazed in dismay upon Mrs. Aiigustiana^Ienrhpieziffa da Ca.stro, and 
Mrs. Augustiana gazed back through the same unearthly medium 
upon tlie conductor, and eacli saw that the other looked haggard and 
pale about the gills. 

As for the conductor of ordnance, springing from his prostrate posi¬ 
tion in dc.spuir, and flourishing the deadly syringe, he exclaimed, 

‘ True, true, mine was the merciless hand ; but it shall deal to me as 
it hath dealt to thee, Snellius, your blood sluill not be una^^cd!’ 

By tliis time he had reached the side-board and was searching 
hither and thither for the means of fallilling his vow. The mulliga¬ 
tawny was quite exhausted, but there stood open oil the table a large 
quart bottle of Honey’s sauce made from tlic original receipt, and 
warranted for all sorts of strange fish, fowls, beef-jlakes, etcetera. 
Into this he furiously adjusted the spout of the syringe ; and bet'ore 
Mrs. llenriquesina, or the graceful Posiana had lime to scream or pass 
into hystericks; dashed the handle of the dreadful engine with violence 
against the wall and discharged into his own face the whole torrent 
ofIlervey, 

The weapon "was aimed by a master of the art of artillery. He 
fell to the ground to all appearance litcless ; for no symptom of res- 
pirdion c-oiildibe detected by the bystanders. Mrs. DaCastro howled 
over him the funeral dirge. But one and all marvelled that so stout 
a patient had thus been destroyed by a single eflurt of the syringe 
While one ran for the doctor, another for the salt buttle, and Mrs, 
DaCastro’s voice was heard above tlie rest calling for the tea kettle, 
a slight movement was observed in the features of*the conductor. 
An eye half opened, a breaih was drawn in, and at length, like 

* V ‘2 
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the unlucky moon-man he muttered——oh! muUi-go/ and 
relapsed into a fit of sneezings* After this bad continued for some 
time he asked in alow faint whisper, 'how do 1 look now? am I 
growing thinner and thinner?’ He was answered by a general explo¬ 
sion of mirth; for the idea of bii^ huge, tough frame, subliming^nto 
mooon-beams was too much for the gravity of his audience. 

'How do you look nowi’’ said Mrs. DaC.istro, ' why you look f^r 
all the world like Hervey’s lubrications.’ 

'Or Thomson’s Seasonings, embellished with guts,’ said the 
demure little Posiana, who was just reaching that interesting epoch 
ill the history of woman, when a pun is ventured on with various 
hopes and fears. 

' Or a huge whale soused in vinegar,* ejaculated Serjeant Stubbs. 

' Or a bippopotiimus iu the punch bowl.* 

Ti^e e 4 ^Iosions of mirth which followed each simile, opened the 
conductor’s second eye with a slight stare. But his imagination was 
too deeply impressed to relinquish the position it had chosen. He 
continued sneezing at intervals for the remainder of the day, and at 
night, worn out with excess of excitement, fell into a profound 
slumber which lasted the space of six and thirty hours. All now 
regarded his recovery as certain ; and in one respect they were not 
mistaken. He awoke in a sane mind. How far memory might pre¬ 
sent to him the late incidents of his lite it was only possible to con¬ 
jecture, but as regarded the present and the less recent past, it was 
evident that his intellect was unclouded. 

fie first called for his friend and guest Siieliiiis Schickhardus, 
and when infcvmed that he had returned to his native land, expressed 
no antonishment, but merely observed, ' 1 shall not long remain be¬ 
hind him.’ He next desired that his coat, containing the ever che¬ 
rished pocket should be brought. And when some difficult was 
started, in the dread that it might recfdl unhappy passages to his. 
mind, lie said, * Fear not! Never fear. My mind is made up for 
all things. It is not in the power bf any transitory circumstance to 
discompose me at this solemn hour. 1 but wish to take a look at 
that same pocket.’ 
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Hiii fi'iuiids made light of the apprehension thus implied, for no 
frame could seem to promise fairer for, a long life than that of the 
generous and high minded conduct')!-. They brought Iiitii, lifnvcver, 
the coat which he received, and deliberately sought out the beloved 
pocket. He laid it between his iroi^lr.iiids and bent his head al)ovo 
it, A tear was observed half starting from his eye. The spirits of 
the past were flitting betorc him. I was near enough to hear 
the whispered name of*’ Alice’. His Ik art had broken upon that one 
.sweet thought, in which was hoardof both Iho,weakness and the 
power of his being. His breath had used that gentle name ; his spirit 
that loved idea, as the wings of escape from the thraldom of llicworld. 
How seldom is it that the emancipated spirit enjoys so welcome &n 
escort to an untried region ! 

A slight convulsion passed over the body. His features quivered 
in the tinal spasm. His bead fell back—and a silence ensued which 
only those who have been present at a deatli-hcd c^ij^fortR an 
idea of. Wc all felt that humanity liad sufl’ered a bereavement. Wo 
looked around us on the wide horizon of bfe, hut wo saw not any 
who could replenish the void left by I lie unpretending goodness— 
the sturdy honesty, the high capacity, the warm heart and open hand — 
of conductor Von IJIusterhen. 

His body was opened and the immediate cause of death was found 
to be the rupture of a small vc.s^cl of the heart. His r»‘inains were 
embalmed, according to his desire, by the skill of Ur. Flustcifick. 
They now lie side by side willi those of his Alice in the burial ground 
of Lee Churcl), Kent. Hut the inhabitants of Mliow no longer speak 
of the spot where he dwelt as the happy valley. 

Such is a faithful detail of the last ciicuniatancef of tlie known 
liislory of the moun-man Sncllius Schickhardiis. 

1 have but to add, that as his form dissipated in the manner above 
described, his head first disappearing, and after it, in succession, each 
several member of his body, just as the sole of the foot reached the 
ceiling, there fell from it upon my neck, a pair of nearly new cotton 
stockings which the day before I had lent to my fwend Snellius, for 
he was miserably supplied with body linen, and always borrowing 
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this tiling' nr the t’other, without considering the wear and tear of his 
sharp bones upon his neighiior’s apparel. 'I'hcse stockings, as you 
may perceive, had all bat made to themselves wings to my loss and 
damage ; and, whether the conscience of the moon-man smote him, 
after carrying them so far, or whether it were that the stout En^ish 
Woof was too substantial to pass through the chut of the bunglow, 
I have no means of ascertaining. Right glad wa.s 1 of the chance, 
whatever its nature, that restored to me beyond reasonable ho|)e, 
half my entire stock of cotton'hosiery. I am a subaltern of artillery. 
Sir, who am allowed by government the fourth part of the wliccl of a 
hackery fur the carriage of my marching equipment in times of war. 
Indeed 1 think with Scipio, that a soldier should learn to do without 
stockings, but I yield like Tliemislocles to the prejudices of weaker 
minds. Nevertheless I think the commander in-cliicf would greatly 
increase the ctlicicncy of his army were he to publish an order prolii- 


bitingjatneers under the rank of captain from wearing shirts and 
8tockings?**^t would be felt as a boon by the whole army. In the 
artillery it has become a matter of the most urgent necessity. Had 
not the most unloukcd fur good fortune restored to me the pair of 


stockings afoiesaid, 1 should have been smarting for it to this moment 
on a reduced allowance of batta scores, or as the natives 


vulgarly term them, cliupattecs, or 1 might have been forced 
to part with my only ebair (one of tlie legs, by the by, is gone 
already) or to have sold the pewter tea-pot which has passed with me 
through such vicissitude.^ of fortune, having been twice flattened under 
tiic lid of my bullock trunk upon whirh 1 found my whole establish¬ 
ment of servants dancing, at the particulur instance of the sirdar; 
havin'^ once been shortened of its spout by an indisbreet acquain¬ 
tance with the charcoal fire, and having lost its two forelegs in a 
skirmish with the gridiron upon the line of march. > 

Out to return to the fall of the stockings. This remaikable event 
was pronounced by the very sensible and comely young woman, 
Mrs Posiana llix, as a casting of the prophet’s tnaulle, in other 
words, a solemn conferral (after the custom of eastern nations) of the 
authority and power of the owner upon me—an opinion in which 1 
entirely acquiesce, and in consequence of which I have assumed the 
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guardianship oi ail hislittls property, consisting of several curiosities 
of wrought silver not however worthy of menlion, aud a large varie¬ 
ty of manuscripts upon a great variety of subjects, which 1 may 
perhaps from time to time, if leisure permit, transcribe for your edifi¬ 
cation. Meanwliile being inheritor ol the talents, wisdom, and lenown 
of the illustrious mooii-man, 1 shaH drop my usual cognomen of 
Jedediah Bobsou, and henceforward assume the muie classical but 
nut more ancient title of. 

^Sncllios ScnrcKUAHDUs. 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR JOHN ARNOLD. 

Since the publication of our last number this respectable veteran 
lias died, leaving behind him a large circle of fiicnds and admirers. 
We arc in possession of ample vinleriel for a sketch of the gallant 
ofiicer’s services, hut a piessiire of engagements has prevented our 
prcp'.ii ing it for this month’s Journal. We propose, *ffr)\vever, to 
fulfil the pleasing office uf clescrihiiig Sir John Arnold’s military 
career in our next. In the mcaiitimcj we shall be very much obliged 
to those who had the happiness of being acquainted with the deceased 
veteran if they will furnish us wtth any anecdotes illustrative of his 
professional career. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


When we last made mention ofSii Henry Fane he had just quilted 
Calcutta on his first tour of inspection into the interior: since then we 
have received accounts of his excellency’s movements«and have pub¬ 
lished them from time to time in the Englishman. They are subjoined 
in the order iff which tliey appeared. 

‘ Berhampore, \^th September .—His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Cliief arrived here this day at 4 i*. m. and landed under the salute 
due to his rank; he proceeded to the residence of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Melyille, agent to the GoveruorGeneral, where the superb flank com¬ 
panies of the 4th regiment native infantry were stationed as a guard 
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of ilonour, witli tbc baud of tluit gallant corps, wliicli played some 
cflebratcd pieces during the evening, before the commander'in-chief. ’ 


* His Excellency reviewed the 4th regiment of native infantry on the 
evening of the 19th, nnd expressed his satisfaction at the fine appear¬ 
ance of the men under arms, and their high state of disciplincj^ The 
Cnmniandcr-in-Chief left Bcrh.xtnpure at day light on the monung of 
the 20th instant. 


• Dintipor?, t.<»^ Ot/o6cr.—His Excellency the Cutnmander-in-(jhief 
inspected the brigade this morning' and exprcs.scd himself perfectly 
satisfied with its pei furmaiico, and said ho wa.s h'a[)py to sec it in the 
hainhs of an ofliccr who could move it so well as he had seen it that 
rnornir.g moved. 

' Ills E.xcclloncy will visit the barracks, liospitals, and schools, to¬ 
morrow morning, and immediately after proccoil on his voyage. 

^’i.s^xcf Honey the Cominander-in-Ohicf was at Ghazecporc on the 
9th Ocloher, where he reviewed tlic Camcronians. Ilis Excellency 
e.\pects to be at Allahabad on the 20ih instant, whence he will pro¬ 
ceed, on the Stii November, to Cawnpore. 

‘ The Commander in-Chief ariive l at Bcnarcson the evening of the 
12th October and reviewed Hie troops on the morning of the 13th. 
Owing to the lateness of Ilis Excellency’s arrival at Haj Ghaut, and 
the delay of sending up orders, See. the order for the brigade next 
morning was not circulated until 10 p. m. 

The following is a programme of the spectacle, and it will be seen 

by tlie accompanying station order that Ilis Excellency was biglily 

pleased with the appearance and performance of troops; 

% 

1. Brigade in line receives the Commaiider-iii-Chief. 

2. The battalions break into columns of companies, right in front 
and close to a quarter distance, 25 paces between each. Pass round 
in quick time and close to 10 puces. 

3. The mass of battalion columns wheel into line of contiguous 
columns, change front to the left flank and deploy into line on the 
front company of the right battalion. 
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4. The brigade retires by companies from the left in rear of the 
right, covered by Ugiit infantry. Ilaltf fronts and wheel into line. 

5. The brigade changes position in battalion columns to tlic left, 
covered by liglit infantry. 

G. The brigade retires liy companies from both ilanhs m rear of 
the centre. Fronts and forms lino to the right. 

7. Tlic brio-ado retires in direct crhclloii of battali'ins fiom (he 
left. Fonns battalion sijuares on the eenlre snb-(li*isions. 

S. nef >nns ecliclirni of lines, and forms lino on llie en tro hatta- 
lion and salute. 


‘ 'I'ho inaiioeavres were .steadily perfumed, and nith the exception 
of a little shnllling in the reliiing in rear of the centre, niiielimust 
ill some degree always lake place, the wlmlcnent oil most biijliandy. 
.\nd it. IS hut just iee to .state tfiat Fo'onel (eisllcy pi'i lot Mied,^',s^nrdu> 
oils task most sali.sfaclori!y, more especially as he liad hut a \ m v 
.short time to prepare owiiigto (.jtnered W'liile not Imvin:'- left nenares 
until the latter end of September. The lollowiog station order was 
pubhsheil to the troops ^ 


‘ T’.-.e commanding oillccr has great ]ileasnre in prom'dg’aling to 
tin? otliccrs and troops under his cointuand I'le ine,piallilcd ap))ro'ia(i- 
on which rii.s Fxcellcncy the Commander-in-Chief has Iicen pleased to 
exnrc.ss regarding their a[»pcar;uice as well as their perforinaiicc in 
brigade this morning, and which f lis Excellency ha.s desired may bo 
made known to all the troops both European and native by (lieir les- 
pectirc corrunflndauts. 

• 

‘ [n executing the gratifying conimanils w ith which he has lien; 
honored, Heuteieint-colonel Costley is most happy to avail hims'If of 
the opportunity to oiTer Ids sincere tlianks to commanding oflicer.s 
for their yealous exertions and unremitting atlcntinn to the di.sciplinc 
Ilf their several regiments, a slcaiiy yjerforuianco ot which is ever 
cc.^ain—as in tlic prc.sent instance, to achlexe a resnlt so flattering 
to themscb cs and all under their command, and ofi vxhich the com¬ 
manding ofllcer heartily eongaralulates them 
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‘ 111 adverting to the merits of the officers composing the station 
staff the commanding officer has been desired by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chicf to express the assurance of his approbation, and 
ill which the commanding officer finds it difficult to do justice to the 
individuals or to his own feelings upon the occasion.' 

‘After inspecting the regiments personally. His Excellency 
returned to his boats. 

‘ Oc^oicr.—The Cornmandcr-iii-Cliief visited the Fort at Alla¬ 
habad. On the 24th ultimo. During the visit an incident occured 
worthy of notice. His Jixccllency attempted to pass tlirougli tlic 
wrong gateway, when a young sepoy stepped forward, presented arro.s, 
and forbad him to pas.s. Ills Excellency expressed himself pleased 
with the sepoy’s knowledge of his duty. 

‘ 28//1 Oclober,—-'I he 12th and Gotji regiments were rcview'cd at 
Aiiailab^l^^ His Excellency the Comraander-in-Chief.’ 





DEFENCE OF COL. G. P. BAKEU.-No. 3. 

f The following should have appeared previous to No. 4, which was accident- 
ally inserted in the September number.) 


TO THB EDITOR OF THE t^GLISHMAN. 

• 

Sir,—I shall not trouble you or your readers by explaining how many 
or which of the thousand and one conceivable causes of delay have inter¬ 
posed a full fortnight between the dispatch of ray last letter and of this, 
but will at once resume iny subject- 

One ok the Duped, (a) is again mistaken when he alleges that the 
object of Colonel Baker’s return to Europe was ' to beard the lion in his 
den, the Court of Directors in Leadenhall street, from whom he proposed to 
extort the repeal of the half hatta order, and a general redress of military 
grievances.’ tiis words at least ^vould convey to all previously uninform¬ 
ed of jiarticulars, a very erroneous imjiression of what was eimeQ|pdii^om 
the colonel. * 

The India House was certainly not overlooked in the original plan of 
operations; on the contiaiy, remonstrances and arguments were, of course, 
to have been addressed in the first instance to the Court of Directors. 
But f ur months before Colonel Baker quitted India, the puhlication of 
the Court’s letter. No. 37 of 1830« (6) had proved at once the inutility 
and the impropriety of farther reference to that body, between which and 
the officers of the Bengal Army, an impassable gulf was thus fixed. The 
directors themselves, it was believed, must have been fully conscious that 
this document would destroy any latent resjiect for the character of their 
Court,—any confidence in the intigrity of their intentions, that might as 
yet have survived years of previous neglect, and the shock of recent inju¬ 
ry. (c) Renewed appeal to them would have seemed ironical afTectation 
of deference to the dignity of their justice and the purity of their truth; 
or, if understood as deliberate self-abasement on our part, would have 
encouraged the infliction of fresh and merited contumely. 

It was resolved then, that nothing remained for us but t^ arraign their 
conduct at the bar of a higher tribunal, and Colonel Baker undertook to 
lirepare the public mind for an appeal against the spoliatian of his brother 
oilicers,—not tib the Court of Directors, but to the King and Par¬ 
liament : and to support the expected petitions to the best of his judg¬ 
ment and opportunities. 

A draft of petition was prepared about December 1830, or January 
1831, and read to Colonel Baker, by whom and by others it was partly 
approved: but the author was dissatisfied with it, and, after the colonel 
had sailed, laid it aside for two or three months, (d) and then recast it in 
the form ultimately adopted. More time was consumed hi taking opini¬ 
ons on the substance and terms of the petitions, in having them engross- 
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ed and signed, and in waitin^a; for a few accessions from oUisr sfations. 
AfraiOj there was mismanagement, and consequent delay, in shipping 
them, (e) and some oversight iqust also have' misdirected them ; for the 
P'Ckages found their way to the Indiia IL'Use, whence, after long (leten> 
tion, they were at last delivered to Colonel Baker’s agents, Messrs. 
Fletcher, Alexander and Company, with seals broken, and other marks 
of the cases having been opened, and their contents inspected. 

Colonel Baker sailed in January 1831; the petitions were certainly 
not embarked before October, I think not so soon, and cannot have been 
in his hands before the middle of 1832. Political changes seemed in the 
meanlime to olFer a most favourable occasion lor a lair hearing, and im¬ 
partial decision on our claims. The arbitrary duke whose services with 
the Madras Arm^', closing ^ifith the first lusti urn of the present century, 
gave him in the opinion of the Directois the ‘ o/’ being prac¬ 

tically acquainted tvith the peculiar circtijnstances/of the Bengal Army, 
as e.xisting twenty-five years after his departure from India fh) had sur¬ 
rendered his ])uwer to men who boasted no such advantage ; who were 
believed e.xempt from local prejudice ; and fioin whose professed desire to 
govern on liberal and just principles, no sympathy was anticipated with 
the spirit of a mc.asure essentially illiberal and unjust. But the conjunc¬ 
ture proved by no means so auspicious as we bad hop'-d, and not unrea¬ 
sonably expected at the dawn of the new light of reform. 

qgcapo none who consider how entirely attention was engrossed 
during three sessions of Parliament (1 think ) and the intervening pe¬ 
riods, by the Reform Bill, and reflect how continually Great Britain 
has been agitated ever since by questions of immediate and urgent consi- 
qucnce to its inhabitauls,—that, in such a condition of the public mind, 
Its habitual indificrence to oriental affairs in general, was not likely to 
give way to any, the slightest, interest in our particular grievances ; and 
we have now suiHcient proof that the enlightened and reforming ministry 
could spare little of its liberality, or sympathy, or justice, to European or 
Christian denizens of India. 

On receiving the petitions. Colonel Baker took measures to ascertain 
the inclination of government and the expediency of pressing the mat¬ 
ter at that lime; and Mr. Charle.s Grant was personally applied to, I 
believe, by Colonel Fielding ; Colonel B. wisely avoiding to put him¬ 
self unnecessarily forward, because aware that strong prejudice had been 
e.Ycited against him. Mr. Grant, after taking some time to consider, 
decided that he could not present the petition to the King, because it had 
nut been forwarded (/) through the Indian governufent and Court of 
Directors; and stated farther that if the petitions to the Lords and Com¬ 
mons were presented, he should be constrained to oppose their reception 
as an encroachment on the royal prerogative. ■ 

Many will consider Mr. Grant’s application of the prerogative unrea¬ 
sonable and strained ; some will view it as a mere finesse practised in 
order to evade a troublesome discussion, fg.) But whatever exception 
be taken to the fairness or cogency of his objections against the immedi¬ 
ate presentation of one petition, and the reception of the other two, it 
will surely be conceded that Colonels Baker, Fielding, and others with 
whom they advised, exercised a sound and unimpeachable discretion in 
forbearing to dispute them. 
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To have pressed the petitioas on the notice of Parliament, after such 
a warning, could have seri|ed only to ensure immediate failure, and to 
diminish, if not to destroy, our chances (|f ultimate success. Ministers 
must have been alienated by disregard, so needles and unjustifiable, 
of their o[)inion and advice : and more than enough mischief had already 
accrued to our CAUSE, from the first great error of founding on the ob¬ 
noxious order a quarrel with the local authorities, instead of so framing 
our remonstrances as to leave it in their* power to become the warm and 
sincere, as they must have been the most influential, advocates of our 
claim. (A). 

Accordingly Colonel Baker, acting with the concurrence, and under 
the advice of several ollicers of the Bengal Army at the time in London, 
returned the petitions to Calcutta with a •recommendation, that they, 
should be again transmitted to the King through the iftngal government 
And, 1 cannot i^uit this division of my subject without declaring my lie- 
licf, that the objections of Mr Grant, to receive the petition originally 
laid before liim, and the consequent (Ictcniiinatiou of colonel Baker to 
reship them, weie announced in the Hurkaru, and other public prints, so 
^oon as the intelligence reached Calcutta. I know not the dates of the 
papers, hut the impresdon on my mind is strong. 1 may say I have a 
clear recollection that it was so. 

1 have stated that ‘ Colonel Baker was instructed to prepare the public 
mindfor an appeal to the King arAl Parliament, ^'C. * and it inust^ot 

be su])posed that the interval between his landing in hhig]and^d*i;iiearn> 
val of the petitions was left unimproved. Of his exertions during this 
period, I cannot give proofs so numerous as I could wish, nor even, till 
1 have'collectcd, arranged, and e.xamined his letters, such a summary of 
his proceedings as could ensure from his brother ofHcers all the gratis 
tilde, 1 believe his due. Fortunately, however, I have specimens to pro¬ 
duce, being two long forgotten pamphlets by Colonel Baker, which [ 
hope, you will republish in the United Service Journal. The first of these, 

*—A KEW NOTES ON THE LETTER TEOM THE CoURT OF DIRECTORS 

OF THE East India Company, dated aisT March 1030 in refly 
TO THE Bengal Memorials of 1829; with Extracts from the 
Court’s Former letters on the same subject,’ is without 
date; but from recollection of the time I received a copy, and of other 
circumstances, 1 am satisfied it was sent to press very soon after Colonel 
Baker had reached London ; when he had not yet seen the printed peti¬ 
tions which were sent to him long before the parchment quasi originals. 

This pamphleji contains the Government circular prohibiting editors 
of newspapers from publishing any Comments on the cour4 No. 37, &c’s 
letter,—the Hurkaru's consequent notice to correspondents, the letter 
37 itself, with a running commentary; notes, including extracts 
from the courts letters of 8th January 179J, to the Bengal government, 
and of l-5th September I 8 O 9 , to the Madras overnment,—(i)—and a docu¬ 
ment headed ‘ a rejected l|;tter;’ and though much of i'.s contents 
be already printed in the FACTS and documents, and elsewhere, yet, 
these being scarce, many subscribers to the United Service Journal will 
thank you, I imagine, for republishing the extracts, as well as the origi¬ 
nal and piquant comments of Colonel Baker. 

As I mean to read the brochure once more, and inajP perhaps add a 
note 0 i two, it will not go to post with this letter, but shall follow it 

•g 2 
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speedily ; and I intend the other which 1 have not yet perused since its 
late discovery,—not at Amalfi, hut here,-^-to accompany my next 
letter. No. 4. ^ 

Your compositors have used me pretty well; indeed 1 have discovered 
only one typographical error, materially affecting the sense of the pas¬ 
sage in which it occurs. I shall subjoin however a list of verbal errata, 
without noticing those of punctuation,—more obvious to the read|fir,— 
(and, therefore, of less consequence),—as well as more numerous ^han 
the former. 

Your obedient servant, 

P. E. A. 

Tunoorpore, July 1836. (, 

'I , 

We shall be happy to publish in the U. 5. Journal, the import¬ 
ant documents alluded by P. £. A.— Ed. 


NOTES TO NO. 3. 

(a) Vide Englishman 24th May. 

(b) Vide G. O. G. G. 3d September. 1830. 

M I apply these remarks,— not to the, court’s refusal to rescind the 
lialfuSW!. ojder, but,—to the pretexts on which the letter, No- 37, at¬ 
tempted to justify adherence to the obnoxious measure. Had the directors 
simply stated that the disrespectful and even menacing tone of some of 
our memorials precluded them from giving any considerajiion to 
their purport,—we might indeed have urged some arguments in 
defence, or in palliation of the objectionable language, and otherwise 
impugned the justice of the decision but none could in this case have 
regarded the authors of it with indignation and scorn. 

(d) An approved recipe,—though a'longer course has been prescribed: 
-^onum premature in annum. 

(e) For example: the petitions were in duplicate; and, as I remember, 
two copies of one were by mistake embarked together, both copies of 
another being left for future simultaneous remittance. 

(f) It had been ascertained, and was proved to the satisfaction of 
colonels Baker, Fielding, and others, that the petitions of 1793 were 
transmitted through the Bengal government. Of this. Colonel Baker and 
others the best informed in India respecting those triaisactions, were 
unfortunatelv ignorant during the discussions of 1828—31. If aware 
of the precedent, the memorialists of 1831 would certainly have sought 
the same channel for transmission of their petition to the, King. The 
expediency of this course was actually discussed, en petit comitJ, at the 
instance of the individual by whom the petitions were drafted; who, 
being nearly unsupported and greatly younger than most who opposed 
him, withdraw his proposal in deference to their judgment, without 
submitting (he question to a larger number than usually consulted' toge- 
ther about details, he argued, as 1 remember, that it was impossible for 
Lord William Bentinck, an old officer of high rank in his Majesty’s 
army, and, more6ver, an old member of the house of commons, to dream 
of suppressing a petition to King or parliament, or of abusing hii power 
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by presuming to treat as an offence our evercine of an inherent rii^ht; 
ami ta punish or annoy t|ie petitioners. 

On the other hand it was alle^j^ed tliAt there were good grounds for 
believing Lord William quite capable of such unconstitutional interfer¬ 
enceof trusting, especially, for an indulgent consideration of breach 
of privilege, to the indifference with which parliament usually regards 
Inrlian affairs, and to the probable effect of the old sophistical cant about 
* men with arms in their hands ’:—ana those who professed this belief 
inaintained that, as it was nearly certain, our petitions must ultimately be 
forwardcil to our delegate, if sent at all, it were best to adopt that course 
at once, sans/acora,—following, as wo all supposed, the example of our 
predecessors in 179.1 There were many reasons in favor of sending the 
petitions through the local government; iSut the onljk argument against 
it was that just stated,—founded chiefly on uncertain rumours. One of 
these was to this effect:—Lord William on receiving copies of the petiti¬ 
ons sent them to Lord Dallionsie,—both noblemen being then at Simla, 
—with a request that steps might he taken to discover and bring to trial 
all concerned ! Lord Dalhousie declined to interfere, stating as his opi¬ 
nion that we had a perfect right to petition if we thought ourselves ag¬ 
grieved. We heard also that the earl expressed the same sentiment in con¬ 
versation,—adding that he wished to have nothing to do with the matter, 
nor to give an opinion on the prayer of the petitions, which he hoped, 
therefore, might not be sent tbfough him. 

1 do not remember that the authenticity of these aneedfotes rested on 
any sure evidence: and in those days far too much attention was paid 
and weight attached to flying reports of all kinds,—to many the most 
vague and contradictory. 

(^) The conduct of Lord Glei^lg should not be harshly nor hastily 
condemned, nor his motives too narrowly scrutinised, considering the 
numerous and almost unprecedented difficulties which beset the ministry 
at the time when these petitions were brought to his notice. 

(A) As a general principle, and were it only from se^-respect, all 
memorials should be so framed as to conciliate the authorities addressed. 
Nevertheless it maybe doubted whether language the most mild, or even 
abject, would have softened the obdurate Lord William. Of the injustice 
of the half batta order, be was thoiuughly aware before be passed it, so 
that all subsequent argument on that score W'ould have been, and was 
thrown away on him. It would have been equally superfluous to have 
addressed any such to the Court of Directors-—for tile same reason. 
If any in jury could justify disrespectful remonstrance, that inflicted on us 
i, November J1828 might have excused it:—but now that the violence of 
excitement has so long subsided, we must allow that the use of contemp¬ 
tuous and menacing language was a departure from good taste. If such 
seem called for by the conduct of high authorities, it need not ha applied 
in speaking or in writing to them. Address all such with respect and 
deference; or, when that is found impossible, pass them by altogether, as 
did the petitioners of 1831. 

‘ it) Referred to in the 8th paragraph of the petition^o the King, and 
in the 7th of those addressed to the other branches of the legislature. 
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SOME REMARKS BY CAPT. McNAGH'^EN ON THE QUES. 
TION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


From the Englishman Military Chronicle. 

As it is proper in all persons who take a share in the discussion of 
great public questions, to obtain as much consideration for their opinions 
as they possibly can, by all upright means ; and as mine, from my sta¬ 
tion, cannot be expected by me to produce conviction solely by whatever 
may be their intrinsic worth, unless proved to be valuable by being, 
witnout any concert, the opiniqns of also the most eminent men : I shall 
take the pains to point out such coincidences, before I proceed to speak 
more exclusively from myself. If such that I wrote on the question, full 
ten years ago, when I had little but my own observation and reflection 
for my guides, appears now to be corroborated by the enquiries of the 
late commission, 1 shall have some right to hope that whatever I may 
further have to offer on the topic, will be received rather in the light of 
experiences than of speculations, and as coming from one whose opinions 
have stood the test of enquiry with more than the usual success -which 
attends the opinions of writers so unpractised in such cases, as I was 
then. 1 had the honor of submitting my notions on the subject to the 
Duk<^r>f Wellington not long after they were written, and although 1 had 
then nomeaitrj of ascertaining his Grace’s idea upon the question, yet 1 
have now the satisfaction to And that his extensive knowledge, and my 
limited information, produced, with almost verbal c.xactness, the very 
same conclusions; and that my own views (which in me were as orign^ 
as in any one else who might also have entertained them) were moreover 
borne out by the opinions of such soldiers as Lord Hill, Sir Henry Fane, 
and the illustrious Duke himself; as vicll as by the commissioners ap¬ 
pointed for the investigation. I shall demonstrate this fact by placing 
in juxta-position a few of the instances (and if it be thought a boa.st, I 
can only say that I intend it as such, thinking I have great reason to be 
proud of the circumstance) and all that the reader will have to bear in 
mind, will be that my opinions were given so far back as 1826, and that 
they were entirely the fruits of my own study of the most important doc¬ 
trine that ever affected the British Army, and by an inevitable, and not 
remote consequence, the British nation itself. 

(Captain M‘N.—1826.) 

f. 

If we endeavojir to decide this question by adducing the opinions 
of oificers themselves (and that is the only mode of deciding it that we 
have, for there is but little written upon the particular subject, considered 
in a purely military point of view) we shall find that amoitg those of the 
greatest experience there are some who prefer fiogging to imprisonment, yet 
who, in point qf humanity, are in no degree below their opponents; but it 
occurs to me that the true point on which the question turns is, the object 
which is held it{ vieu> by the infliction of punishment. If this be merely 
to reform the criminal, and to prevent him from recommitting an offence’ 
I should say that a long imprisonment might best answer the purpose.* 
» ^ ' 

* 1 kave not continued In thiiopinion ; at least 1 now entertain it in n very qua* 
lified degree. 
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But if the intention of punishment be chiefly to deter others from 
FOLLOWING A BAD EXAMPLE, by making one suffer as a terror to the 
many, who are more apt tJkeep from crime in consequence of the fear of 
enduring the penalty attached to its conAnission, then I should say that 

FLOGGING IS THE BEST MEANS WHEREBY TO OBTAIN AN OBJECT 
SO DESIRABLE.’ 

(Sir H. Fane’s Evidence. —1835.) 

I will say of myself, as I should say of almost every one of my brother 
officers, that the task of inflicting corporal punishment icas (dways so painful 
to us and our feelings towards our soldiers were so different from what per¬ 
sons seem to suppose—indeed so mmh more like the feelings of a father towards 
his children —that the infliction of corporal punishment was the most 
painful duty we ever performed* • 

(Duke of Wellington’s evidence. —1835) 

1 have always endeavoured as much as possible to diminish the frequency 
of corporal punishment. From the time I entered the army, it has 
been the desire of every commanding officer that ever I have seen, who 
knew what his duty was, to diminish corporal punishment as much as pos¬ 
sible.’ ‘ I DONT THINK SOLITARY IMPRISONMENT PRODUCED ANY 
EFFECT. 1 must say that punishment never had any effect upon 
THE MEN AT LARGE. I ncvcr knew that It produced any effect upon 
the men at large, to make them more sober. They alw^^ got 
DRUNK WHENEVER THEY HAD AN OPPORTUNITY.’ • 

(CoL. Fergusson’s evidence.— 1835.) 

‘ I decidedly think the example of corporal punishment is more strick- 
ing than that of imprisonment, and more effectual in deterring others from 
crime. We have instances of men who have been two and three months 
ill confinement, and when they cAne out they will commit the same 
offence in three or four days again.’ 

(Caft. M‘N.’s OPINION. —1826.) 

‘ It is said that a Hogged soldier is good for nothing afterwards, but 
that an imprisoned one always comes out of confinement a better man 
than lie went in. Supposing this to be true, it confines the argument 
strictly to the individual, hut gives no insight into the comparative effects 
which the two punishments have on the minds of his companions ; but I 
deny both the positions, because 1 speak from e.xperience when I say that 
1 have known ^en who have been flogged to be in no degree deteriorated, 
and men who have been long confined in no degreoibettered, by the 
punishment; and I think that every person who has witnessed corporal 
pf'.nishinent, must be able to call to memory what his sensa¬ 
tions WERE*on the first occassion of beholding it, and how strongly he 
felt, that if he were liable to such a penalty, he would tremblingly abstain 
from the perpetration of ought which could laid to its inflictii -n. Such is 
the constant effect of a visible punishment oh the spectators; but when a 
man is sentenced to imprisonment, his comrades lose sight of him 
forthwith: he is immured in a ceU, and speedily forgotten. No impres¬ 
sion of terror is left on their minds; and even if the man himself is 
eventually reformed, 1 can venture to say that crime isinot lessened even 
during his confinement; and hence in every European corps, there are 
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frequently several men at the same time undergoing the penalty 
of solitary imprisonment.’ i 

(Duke op Wblliipgton’s evidence.—1835.) 

' There is no punishment which makes an impression on 
any body ekcept corporal punishment, you send a man into so^ 
litary confinement: nooody sees him in solitary confinement, 
and nobody knows what he is suffering while he is in solitary confine^nt, 
and therefore this punishment is no example to the thousand men who are 
there upon the parade at the same time. The man may suffer so much 
in solitary confinement, as that he will not be guilty of the offence again; 
but that is not the principle of punishment—^tbat is not the intention of 
punishment— intention is.to punish or even to improve the individual, 
you may find other ^Punishments, BVT \ov will have hundreds op 
OTHERS GUILTY OF THE OFFENCE, and you will have the whole 
regiment by degrees in a state of punishment. If it is intended that 
punishment should be an example, you must have something or 
OTHER THAT OTHER MEN WILL feel that it is better for them they 
should not have inflicted n^^on them In any scheme of solitary confinement 
there would still be the want of example; the battalion would not know 
that this man was suffering for having committed an offence. I have 
no doubt whatever that a certain number of lashes inflicted in front of 
the regiment, would have more effect as an example, than any repre- 
sentati/^ a man might make of his sufferings in prison. 

(Sir H. Fane’s evidence.— 1835.) 

1 have known men who have been corporally punished to be made 
non-commissioned ojficers of and to be &teellent soldiers. —1 am quite sure 
that at the time I was a commanding officer of a regiment, wnen those 
fallacies about * cruelty to our soldiers’ were not so rife as they now are, 
YOUNG soldiers WERE SO MUCH Sl^UCK DY THE FORMALITY, aS 
well as by the nature of the punishment itself, that it tended 
VERY MUCH TO PREVENT the COMMISSION OF CRIMES.—I am sure 
that upon ourselves, who were obliged to witness it, it had an effect 
WHICH WAS VERY PAINFUL.—I am surc that when a drunken idle fel- 
low was sent into confinement, moat of his comrades would make it 
more the subject of ridicule than any thing else, that such a man was 
sent into six "weeks’ imprisonment.’ 

(Report of Commissioners.) 

* If the object is taken to be the repression of crime by, the means of 
example, it appears from the evidence that in many cases where every other 
pnnisWent has failed, it has had the effect; and even by those who 
speak of its infliction inspiring disgust on the by-standers who witness 
it, it is admitted to have great effect in deterring other soldars from com¬ 
mitting (ffatces which will subject them to it.—Other means of punishing 
will be deficient, however improved, in one important requisite in mili> 
tary punishments—a strikmg and prompt example. A man sentenced to 
corporal punishment is brought out before the whole regiment; the 
preparations for his puoi.shment are made; the sentence is read, he is 
stripped and receives his punishment All tUs passes before the eyra 
of his comrades. < In the other case (of imprisonment) the offendir is 
equally brought out before the assembled regiment, but there are no 
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preparations for punishment to be seen; his sentence is read, he returns 
to his confinement, and is eni^rely lost sight of hy his comrades, until the 
period of that confineinentlias expired. The great excuse for the use of 
corporal punishment coM«s<s *'» ea’fl/Mjtife it affords, which is 

presented to the eyes of those who witness that punishment. 

(Captain M’N.—1820.) 

‘ From all these considerations, I aonclude that where punishment is 
certain and visible, its effects arc more deterring than in the opposite instan¬ 
ces; and that, applying this conclusion to the question with which I 
originally set out, the application of corporal punislirncnt is more effec¬ 
tual than that of solitary confinement. I think it will not be denied tliat, 
as a general preventive of crime, a visible^punishment must be of greater 
efficacy than one which is only heard of, and which doelS not carry with it 
the dread of any acute corporal auflering.' 

[On this point of effectual example, see the Duke of Wellington’s pro¬ 
found and admirable evidential remarks, /jrtSi'hn.] 

(Captain M’N. —1826.) 

‘ When the penalty of corporal punishment is inflicted by an inferior 
court-martial it is almost invariably for such olfcnccs as drunkenness, or 
being absent ivithout leave, or impertinence, hut scarcely ever for any 
olfence which is morally turpitvyJinous, because scarcely any such could 
be tried before that tribunal; but they arc offences of a serious^uHitary 
nature, and which, if allowed to he practised with any thiif§; approach¬ 
ing to impunity, would very soon lead to the entire overthrow of disci¬ 
pline ;* and it is therefore evident that the main object of their punish¬ 
ment should be to deter others from following the culprit’s example, 
rather than (where both objects cannot be accomplished) to deter the 
latter from recommitting the crime.’ 

(Sir H. Fanb’s evidence.— 1835.) 

‘ Tlicre are many offences which such young heedless men as we have 
as soldiers in our service commit, which, although we are obliged to make 
an example of the person guilty of them, do not carry with them that sort 
of moral guilt which leads the culprit’s comrades to despise him after¬ 
wards.’ 

(Commissioner’s Report.) 

‘ If the mutiny act and articles of war are referred to, it will be 
found that a great jiroportion of the military offences enumerated in 
them, would nothin themselves be considered moral crimes although highly 
dangerous to the discipline and efficiency of the army, and Consequently to 
the country. 

• (Captain M’N,—1826) 

‘ Among military men, not warped by political or party feeling, there 
is scarcely more than one opinion on the subject, which opinion is 
m favor qf the power to decree corporal punishment, being still vested in a 


* The following observation Sir Willoufchby Gordon, Quarter Hnater General, 
in his evidence, takes a Biinilar view of Ilic moral jpart of the question; and the 
same A'uc doctrine is upheld in other parts of the enquiry : • 

< There are many military^ offences of a very eerlouf character, which la civil life 
are oo vffencea at all -1 mean immoral offences* 
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court>martial. There exists, it is true, a variuice of opinion among them, 
on the comparative efficacy of flogging and of solitary imprisonment, and 
on the like efficacy of several other penalties r but neither partv goes the 
length of arguing for the utter abolition of the punishment they deem 
least beneficial/ 

[For corroboration of this remark, vide the evidence given before the 
military commission, passim—excepting, of course, the sentimj^ts of 
such admirable soldier as major Fhncourt, and all that class 1 See also the 
report of the commissioners, especially the three first paragraphs 
thereof.] 

(Captain M’N.—1836.) 

' It appears that the abolitibnista have now limited their views of 

g seudo-humanity to the troops serving within the United Kingdom; 
ut 1 confess myself at a loss to discover a reason for the abrogation in 
that locality, which has the least force in that exclusive application. 
There is no time when discipline is more apt to become insiduously 
relaxed, than during that which is passed by troops in the idle state— 
idle when compared to that passed on service—incidental to a home 
garrison or barracks ; nor consequently any time when the vigilance of 
a commanding officer is more required, to prevent those minor and 
almost imperceptible lapses, w'hich, if long allowed to occur with impu- 
nity^ever fail to loosen the greater bonds by which our array is 
kept i^etbir. There are many arguments which might be adduced, to 
show the danger of allowing discipline to relax among the regular irotyps of a 
free country, and of giving rise among soldiers, to discussions of so deli¬ 
cate a nature as the right of their superiors to punish them in any parti¬ 
cular way; and many to show the injustice and impolicy of favoring the 
home troops more than their brethren who may be sent abroad: but there 
IS one bad effect which this partial ahalitioii would have, which I do not 
believe has ever been brought into notice before—I mean that it would 
give the troops so favored a dislike to proceed on foreign service, where 
they would be subject to additional rigour in case of delinquency; and 
they would feel it much more in such instances, from the sudden change 
and contrast being more perceptible, than when change of duty is not 
accompanied by the addition of a new punishment for convicted 
offenders.’ 

(Duke op Wellington's Evidence.—1835.) 

' Q. Supposing the cfiect of those other punishments was such that it 
a as thought that corporal punishment might rvithout danger be abolished 
in England, n^uld it be possible to form such a military code as that cor¬ 
poral punishment should be permitted upon service and in the colonies, 
and entirely prohibited in Great Britain and Ireland ?—A. I think it 
would be possible to form such a code, but I do not think it would be 
advisable, for this reason, that the great object of those commanding his 
Majesty’s troops, and of the officers at the head of his Majesty's army, 
has invariably been to consider and represent service'abroad as an honour 
and an advantage,—^not one service abroad only, but every service abroad, 
—und it would be a very unfortunate circumstance if a punishment, pro¬ 
nounced by the Government and Parliament to be an tm^oper punishment, 
should he inJUcted upon those who ate to perform the service abroad, vmich it 
has been the object and duty of those at the head of the army to represent 
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as a service of honour and advantage. Now, 1 have gone so far upon this 
subject of considering service^jl^road as an advantage, that 1 can men- 
tion more than one instance in which, when regiments have misbehaved, 
and it has been proposed to send theue abroad, 1 have said,' No, by 
no means; do any thing rather than that, because when }'ou send a 
regiment abroad you must represent it, and you roust endeavour to have 
it felt as being an honour, and particularly in time of war. If it should 
ever unfortunately he deemed anylhingt like a disgrace, it would he the 
greatest mlsfortuue that could happen to the army and to the public. 

Q. Would it not be exceedingly prejudicial to the discipline of a regi¬ 
ment, if it was known to the soldiers of that regiment that, during their 
remaining in Great Britain and Ireland, they were not subject to corporal 
punishment, but that from the moment th«y set their fool on board ship 
to proceed either to the colonies or on actual service, they would then 
become subject to a punishment, which had been considered so degrad¬ 
ing in England as to be abolished i —A. I should think so ; but there is 
one thing which should always be borne in mind, and that is, that in 
reality tlie army think but little of this punishment. If it was abolished 
entirely in England, and kept up in the colonies, the effect would be very 
injurious. Going to the colonies, say what we will, is never very agree¬ 
able. We consider it and represent it a matter of honour—we are going 
abroad—and there is among the commanding and other officers of the 
ret:iment a desire that it should Jbe reckoned a good thing. But if it 
was to be attended by corporal punishment being revived, havMjf*been 
put down in England and in Ireland, I do not mean to s^ that there 
might not be an additional niulivc for feeling an objection to yo, and that 
there might not be some instances of mutiny and difficulty in getting 
the soldier abroad/rom the fear of having, or under the pretext of the 
fear of having, this punishment injlicted. 

Q. So that supposing those prisons, and so forth which have been 
alluded to, were to be established in these islands, the same expense to 
provide the means of carrying those punishments into execution must be 
incurred in all the colonies ?—A. Yes.’ 

[See also the report of the commissioners, para. 3, page 37 (of the 
selections) of the £1. I. U. S. Journal, for August, ldJ6.j 

(Captain M’N.— 1836.) 

* I have observed much stress laid upon the fact (if it be a fact) and 
indeed, it appears to be the main prop of the abolitionists, that, in some 
regiments, corppral punishment is 'never resorted to on any account, aud 
that those corps are invariably the best in discipline, «nd the first in 
moral respectability. Now granting the fact (which I do, for the mo¬ 
ment, solely arguincnli gratia) I do not think it strengthens the argu¬ 
ment on that ^de. It is very well to say that in such regiments Hogging is 
disused; but there is a mighty difference, and on the mind of the soldier a 
mighty difference is impressed, between the disuse of floggmg, arising 
from an experimental measure of the commanding officer’s own, and its 
abolition by act of Parliament. In the former case the men know that it 
may be resumed at the pleasure of the individual who suspended it, and 
that its non-resumption depends entirely on their own good behaviour, 
whi^ alone can. render Hogging unnecessary. It still remains in terrorm 
over them; but let them once M assured that the poioer of indicting it is 

• u 2 
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taken away; that let them conduct themselves as they may, they cannot 
a^in be corporally punished ; and unless JninjRn nature in the army be 
dirterent (the difference, too, being on the side of improvementj from 
human nature among all other classes, it would speedily be found that 
neither Jine nor imprisonment, nor any other punishment which could be 
conveniently substituted, would ever serve to maintain that order which is 
now upheld in the 2 )rincipal degree by means of corporal inflictionSj^or 
rather by the power which commamding officers have of causing these'%- 
flictions, in pursuance of the judgment of any court martial.’* 

(Duke of Welli^jgton’s Minute— 1833.) 

A great deal of light would be thrown upon this sub ject, by a review of 
efforts made by different comriianding officers of regiments to carry on 
the service witliouC inflicting corporal punishment.- There was one re¬ 
markable case in a regiment in which, the commanding officer had 
invented punishments, all of them very innoxious in themselves, but 
very teasing to the soldier, in order to avoid this punishment, against 
which he had heard so much. It ended by the battalion winch he com¬ 
manded firing upon him and his officers at a field day with their Inittons 
in their muskets.— Again, from the Duke’s evidence in 1S.J5 :—‘ There is 
another question which is— what is to enforce these {substiiutu) punish¬ 
ments ? I'or instance, I understand that in some of the battalions of 
guards they hm e eighty or one hundred pien billed up. As long as the 
commfc^fiiig olficers caj} punish by means tf corporal punishment, this bill¬ 
ing nj) can Sfc enforced; but if corporal punishment should be discontinued, 
who is to enforce the billing up ? It is quite out of the question. You 
must have something or other which shall be an ultimate resource, in 
case they should not submit to the minor description of punishment, 
which circumstances might enable the commanding officer to inflict upon 
them,—and moreover (speaking of solitary confinement) you would still 
require something to prevent what I tall the knocking-down system— 
the knocking-down the sentry or the non-commissioned officer who is 
taking the man to the place of solitary confinement. All this must he 

E roviiled for. There must still be somethmy behind as a resource. —In 
undreiis of instances the very threat of the lash has prevented serious 
crimes, because they know that if they ventured to disobey, it would 
come to corporal punishment.’ 

(Hepout op the Commissioners.) 

* We cannot conclude our remarks upon the evidence as applied to 
the suggested means of obviating the necessity of retaining the power of 
corporal punishtnent, without noticing an argument that has been much 
pressed, and appears, upon the first statement, to have great force. It 


• If I hid then hail nil the knowledge I have since neejuired from various sources 
not formerly availahle to ine, but cs|iecially from the ample and irresistible proofs of 
tlio madnesi qf abolHion to be found in the iirocecdingit nf the royal coiniitissiiiii, 1 
mi^ht have _ pressed this part of the argument a gioat deal harder tlinii I felt myself 
varrniited in doing: at the time. I might have spoken of the professional meanness 
of some rommnnduift uflicei's, in screening-ollenders from punisliinent, in order to be 
able to send in blank returns; dud of the sveak foliy of others (such as the one 
instanced hy the Duke of Wellington,further oil) in tensing their men into absolute 
rouliny, by snbstiiute punishments vrhii-h only irritate the mind and harass the body, 
but which neither df nor rail produce the effect of sustaining disrlpliiie. I>epeii8 upon 
it, four-fifths of the private soldiers of the army would themselaes hnve the g^ood 
senso to vote for the reteutien of corporal poaUboieat, if It rested on their decision. 
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may be thus stated:—there are some regiments in the service, in which, 
by the prudence and skill (If the commanding officer, and by his unremit¬ 
ting attention and kindnessito the soldier, the use of corporal punishment 
has been entirely avoided, and some of t«ose officers speak confidently of 
being able to manage their regiments by what may be called moral disci¬ 
pline, rather than by severe [uinishments. We have no doubt that rare 
instances have occurred of that sort, but it is too much to assume that, in 
fact, this moral discipline wouldiiaoe ham so effectual, if there had not been 
a knowledge on the part of the men that, if driven to it, corporal punishment 
was within the reach of their officers.’ 

(Siu II. Fanis’s Evidenck — 1835.) 

It must be ntterhj impracticable, without^tlio power of corporal punish¬ 
ment, to keep up the discijdine of an army in the field? 1 will put a case 
as an example. It chanced that 1 was ordered to conduct from Thou- 
louse, after the battle of'riioulouse, to BoulogJie and to Calais, the whole 
of the cavalry, some artillery, and the materiel of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton's army, liy the power of iiuiintainmg discipline (Sir U. is alluding 
to corporal punishiiieiit), which I had in iny hands, I was enabled so to 
conduct them as to receive so much of the approbation of the French 
Goveiiuncnt as to he ofiered, as a distinction, the order of the Legion of 
Honor.* 1 will ask any meinher of the cominission, how 1 could have 
conducted those two columns, l^arl the power of inflicting corporal pu¬ 
nishment, if nect’ijsar}’’, been taken ont of my hands, and the |p«vcr of 
Bolitary confinement only substituted in lieu of it. In j^int of fact I 
could not.’ [Sir Henry, elsewhere .says, there was little or no occasion 
to actually make use of corporal punishment, throughout that march— 
the knowledge that it m>>jht he inflicted being sufficient to preserve the 
requisite degree of tliscipline.] 

(Captain* M’N.—1S2G.) 

The power of inflicting corporal punishment is a power which is never 
unmercifully exercised, and which cannot, indeed, be unmercifully exor¬ 
cised :—and he proceeds to demonstrate this by various facts and argu¬ 
ments. 


(Duke op Wellington’s Evidence— 1835.) 

’rhere is one very remarkable circumstance, which I bog the Board 
will never lose sight of, that is, tliat this punishment i.s always inflicted 
m public, that supposing the commanding officer had no feeling in res¬ 
pect to the puikishmenl, he must know there arc many prc.sent who do 
feel it (officers and soldiers both) in a very extraordinai^ degree. It is 
done in public, and there is security that it wdll not go to any excess.’ 

Captain M’N. further says :—‘ 1 have .spoken of the natural clemency 
of a commanding officer, and I have to show that, that alone is almost 
sufficient to guard the .soldier from wanton chastisement; but I have still 
to mention that the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, and his majesty’s 
other regulations, do not entrust the safety of the soldier to that more 
precarious shield; for they enjoin that no soldier shall receive any degree 
of corporal punishment at the arbitrary will of any superior officer, nor 

* F?oin the mode of eviiressioii bore ein.Uoyed. I ain led %i infer that Sir H. 
Fane did not acce, t the iiroO'ered distinction. It is indeed ti badge which,as matters 
have turned out, would have to be worn in strange company, if worn at all! 


i 
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upon any other authority than the decree of a court-martial, alter a 
regular and most formal trial.And besides these various interposi¬ 
tions of the law itself, 1 have to enumerate other circumstances scaicely, 
or only to a decree, less calculated to secure the soldier against cruel 
inflictions;’—in this line of argument taptain M’N. goes on, for two 
pages, to demonstrate, what the Duke of Wellington deemed a fact of so 
much importance, that he begged the Board never to lose sight of it^'ia. 
the certainty there was that corparal punishment could never be earned 
to excess, even putting out of the question the feelings of coimnanding 
officers themselves. 

(Captain M’N. —1S2G.) 

* It is again said that flogging demomlisps the sohUpry and tliis is not 
only a specious argument against it, but one extremely well calculated to 
captivate a numerous portion of society, made up of those who really are, 
and those wlio desire to be thought, excessively moral and excessively 
pious. Yet it is an assertion of which [ I'onccivc T shall be able, without 
much difficulty, to expose the erroneousness. During the time I have 
been iu the army 1 have made the best use of my opportunities which a 
proneness to observe, and a capacity not below mcihocrity, will qualify 
every officer to do j and I expect, therefore, to be credited to an extent, 
which only the kind of proof (legal or official proof) I have spoken of, 
should be permitted to go beyond, when I say that flogging does not make 
a solijjcr a worse man, either in a militarjf or moral 'point of view, than he 
was pnor toi'ts infliction.—‘Are our opponents sure that they are not 
putting a cause fur an eflect ? Are they sure that it is not the previously 
rooted immorality that gives rise to the punishment, rather than the pu¬ 
nishment which produces the immorality ? It is of use to get an argu¬ 
ment out of its hacknied course, and to put it in a new light, so that the 
old allegations on either side must give way to other and less fallible 
methods of probation, and this, I believe, I have succeeded in doing, 
by going at once to the question of cause and effect. I have shown 
that a soldier never can be flogged, unless the result of a patient 
trial demonstrate that he deserves it; and when a man commits a crime 
which renders flogging necesary, there must have existed an evil, or a 
culpable propensity prior to the infliction which that propensity induced. 
I am speaking of clchberate and not of accidental oHeuces. The soldier 
who will get iuto.\icated wlule upon duty, who will steal from his com¬ 
rade, who will perjure himself by mutiny or desertion, Avho will repeat¬ 
edly absent himself, fur a reprehen.sihlc purpose, cannot be a man of very 
great integrity. Add to this that fur a first oflence, u|iless it be very 
flagrant, a criiginal is rarely punished, if he can produce any favorable 
testimony as to his general behaviour; and it must be acknowledged that 
lie who can, under such circumstances of forgiveness, repeat an offence, 
cannot be possessed of any very refined or sensitive feelings, nor even of 
coiimiun gratitude; and as such a man is best acted upon through his 
fears, and by the bodily pain of punishment, he is mure likely to be im¬ 
proved than deinoiaiised by a rigorous chastisement. We must operate 
either upon the mind or the body. Take away the latter power, and 
what method is to be pursued towards soldiers of mental callosity?* 

(Commissioners’ Report—183C.) 

‘ Almost the Universal answer to the question of whether a man who 
has been punished at the halberds, is considered by his comrades as 
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degraded by that punishment, has been in the negative, and that the nature 
(jf the crime led to dcgradalfon, and not the punishment. And with regard 
to its effect as hardening anil not reforming the individual, it ii ill be found 
upon looking at the evidence that suc'A is by no means the universal 
consequence. Many instances are given of men who have undergone this 
punishment, having become good soldiers, and having reached the rank 
of non-commissioncd officers, and even of officers in some instances.’ 

fLoRD Hill’s Ev^dknce—1835.) 

‘ I think men who have been corporally punished, as often distinguish 
themselves in tiic field and on arduous occaMons, as those who have not.’ 

(Duke of Wellington’s Evidence—1835.) 

I never heard of aucli a thing as corporal punishnitnts so cowing the 
spirit as to make a man unfit lor a soldier m the field, nor do 1 believe 
such a feeling to e.xist*—I sliould not say that a man was degraded by 
the inlliction of corjioral punishment, in the eyes of his comrades. I 
think they were just as good friends as ever. If pimishcd for a degrading 
crime, such as theft, &c. the crime would degrade him, certainly. 

* (Sir H. Fane’s Evidence — JS25.) 

‘ The degradation depended on the nature of the crime.* 

(Cai’TaIn M’N. — 1326.) 

‘ There is an ohjection to the long impri.soiun!?nt of a Giddier, which 
will not apply to ordinary citizens, and which has never been sufficiently, 
if at all, considered. It ia, that it deprives the state of his actual services, 
and 1 have known e.Y{gencic.s which have caused the remission of an 
incarcerating sentence on that plea entirely. I have known soldiers sen¬ 
tenced to from two months ‘ to two years’ imprisonment, during the whole 
ot which time, of course, some befter men had to do their duty for them, 
—that is, had an extra share of duty in consequence.' 

[Sill II. Fane’s Evidence — 1835.) 

‘ Q. You have of course heard that it has been suggested that corpo¬ 
ral punishment might be dispensed with in the army, and solitary con¬ 
finement adopted in lieu of it ?—A. I have. 

Q, Will yon have the goodness to state to the commission what your 
opinion is of such a change ?—A. I will confine my remarks to the ser¬ 
vice to which I more especially belonged,—namely, the dragoons. I 
deem that alteftition, in the dragoon service, to he very often a matter of 

* B\tractfrom Sir Henry HarHinjro's «peei It in Pnrii mtenf; ~ 

* The bTlh rom «>sed of inaierialt mllerted in nti<l about Lomlon at a time 
when it Willi iin ossiide to ^ct men of cducatinii or station to Join the servii e ; nml he 
must admit, that thnug'h in |.oint of i hysicnl merits the rr^inirnt was youd, yet in 
I oiiit of (.haracter the men comuosing it were not r anlytobc wisln'd for. He had 
the > leasure, however, of secinj' that rcg'imriit (ro into action at Alhnera, anil never 
had he witnessed men under great • eril and danxer from a heavy tire march forward 
with greater courage. They iievortbeiess were so thoiigbiless and so fond of |ilan- 
der as to rvquire the frequent cnerations of the provost marshal, and so general and 
frequent were the I’Uiiiahmeiits In that regiment, that in Partn;tal they were known 
under the iiick-name of the * Steel Backs.' Out of Sh officers on that orcasioii, iio 
lessuhan 33 were killed or wounded; ahd of .190 men no less than SHT were killed and 
wounded ; and it was observed that all the men fell in the ranVs as they had fought, 
and that every woutid was In front.* 
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extreme inconvenience, and of hardship, vpon the best soldiers that wc 
have in our regiments. The manner in whicl^ it operates is this : under 
the present circumstances of the dragoon service, it happens that a dra<- 
goon almost always has two horses to take care of. A man is sentenced 
for a crime to six weeks’ solitary confinement,—^^vhut becomes of his 
horse, his arms, and appointments, while he is confined ? Another dra- 
groon, who has been gmltij of no offence, is compelled to take care of the 
horses, and the other articles behjnging to the bad soldier, who fl so 
placed in confinement: so that the conriiicmcnt of the culprit is a punish¬ 
ment on the good soldier, and dej)rive.s him of the leisure for amusement 
which would otherwise be at his command.’ 

[C 0 M.MISSIONKR.S’ RlfiPOKT— IS30.] 

‘ If this piinishin'ent (imprisonment) have any effect upon his com¬ 
rades, it must be by a recital of liis snileriiigs in prison, which can only 
be coininunicati'd by him to a few. 'I'licy, in the mean time, hace to per¬ 
form his share of dulg.* 

(Duke of Wellington’s Evidence— 1335.) 

‘ Then there is this further oh-iervation, (which I entreat the Board to- 
bear in mind,) that the regularity, and order, and discipline, of the corps, 
is not merely a public atlair: it is not only that the regiment may be fit 
to do its service for the public, but 1 .»ay that it is a pOA^7^^e imtcA 0 / 
faith iSllrt good vniti if discijdiuc should not be enforced. I will 
suppose that there aic one hundred men in a company, eighty of whom 
behave exceedingly w'ell, and submit to all your regulations, and I appre¬ 
hend that w'ill he found to be pretty nearly the usual proportion ; there 
will he eighty of them who never incur a fault of any description; they 
lead a quiet life in tlic barracks and do everything that you require 
from them; but tlieie are twenty thut will not do so. What hap¬ 
pens ? These twenty are constantly dislnrhiiig the peace and the 
comfort of the eighty, and there is perpetual not and disorder going 
on in the barrack.s liesidcs. These men are perpetually in a slate of pu¬ 
nishment ; they are either billed up, or they are in confinement in the 
guard-house, or they are in confinement in gaol, or in some way or other. 
The consequence is, that those eighty arc obliged to do their duty for them: 
so that, by not enforcing joiir discipline, and not enforcing your own 
orders, and not piirii.shing wlieri those orders are not obeyed, you are 
doing the grossest injustice to those who do obey your orders. 1'liat is a 
view of the case which i.s not generally taken; but it is a true view, and 
ought to he brought before the public.’ 

(Captain M’N.— 18 * 20 .) 

‘ In fact, the nece.ssity or otherwise, for corporal punishTneiit, depends 
60 much on the sort of men of which a regiment is compo.sed, that, while 
it should he left to the discretion of the commanding officer, there is no 
other person so capable of judging on what occasions to exercise, and 
on what to dispense with it; and as to the men themselves, those among 
them who are really good men, will never deliberately commit a crime 
which can call for the infliction; while the naturally bad will only be 
encouraged to give a looser rein to their evil passions, by what, if it ever 
come to pass, must be called the mournful circumstance of its abolition.’ 
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(Captain M’N.—1820.) 

‘ Wisliinj? to adduce all the iirp'uinents/>ro and contra, w'hich occur to 
me, though I am sensible Il8houldx)ut them in a more methodical anil 
logical form, I here bring forward anotlUr of the abolitionary reasons, 
which, like the rest, requires nothing hut common scrutiny to refute it. 
It is, that the -soldiers tneinsclves dread solitary cunlinemeiit much more 
than corporal punishment. 13iit 1 deny the fact, hogging, in trutli, 
exists, at present more in theory than ki practice; hut still if the pourr 
of inflicting it were taken away, my deliberate opinion is that the ai.nj 
would, ere long, become tpiUe unmanageable * 13iil, as regards the tooi- 
parativc eflicacy of the two modes of iiuiiiahmcnt, there i.s yet one exju*n 
racut, upon which I am willing to rest the decision of the controver y 
Let returns be made from every regiment^ and laid before Parli;mu i.f. 
of the, number of men in each who have been repintedf^ imiui'Cmed, a.-I 
repeatedly Hogged. I say that the instances of the last uamed dcsiiiptiou 
will be beyond tmnpnrison more than those of the other; if they be imr, 

I shall admit that solitary imiirisonment is superior in eflicacy to cor¬ 
poral punishment.’ 

(Extract from Lord Ilowick’s speech in Parliament, April 11th, IS fl, 
in illustration of the test which 1 ten years before projiosed.) 

* A good deal had been said of the suJlering and pain of the punish- 
meat of flogging. Why ! suttering and pain were essential to the na¬ 
ture of till punishment. (Jlcar).* They who were desirous of ab djs huig 
the punishment of flogging were bound to shew, if tiiey con^l, that with 
a less amount of pain and suflering tliey could as eflbctiially coutroul the 
crimes for which flogging was at present inflicted. The eflicacy of the 
punishment in repressing crime had not been denied, and this was a 
strong argument in its favouiilt 'I’he number of .soldiers who had been 
flogged for the last five years amounted to 1,227 ; those who had been 
flogged twice during that time wer® 172 in number, and the number of 
cases in which a soldier had been flogged a third time was 82 Now, on 
comparing these returns w'ith the returns made of those who had been 
committed to prison once, a second, %nd a third time, the diflVrcnco 
appeared to be this—that tliosc who w'crc flogged a second time bore a 
proportion of somewhat less than oiie-sccenih of the iiumhcr of Uiose who 
had been once flogged, while tlie recommittals to prison were in the 
ratio of 1 in Jf. and the number of men who had siifl'ered the punish¬ 
ment of flogging a third time, w'as 1 to 40 out of the whole number, but 
those w'ho had been a third time in prison were as 1 to 10.’ 

• (Captain M’N.—1820.) 

* We are told that the system of flogging is not knowif in the French 
army. 1 cannot speak from personal knowledge either vvay ; but if the 
histories of wv are to be credited, the abolitionists must acknowledge 


* Entiadr fropi neneml Sir T-Pe.irstni’d speech: ‘1 coasiJcr th.ii if corporal 
punislimaiil were abotuhed in the Biitish army, the rommaiul qf ti.e Urninh armfi 
Uio^d be rMnaUjt qi <*n up. 1 coii.<iiaer that it w nu'd e totally impoMtl'ile to inaiiiiain 
such discipline ns would be noceisary to uphold ihe cliariicti'r and reputation ol ihe 
British army, without cvrpuial |iiiJii«bmeiit reinamin;; to i e rc’surted to in case of 
iieicssity.’ 

Rxtiwt from Col. MacKinnon's (Coldstream Gnnrdsj evidence: ' 1 ronreivc that 
if you were no to reUin the power of. unishing: mm i>y floffgin|r,«ihe officers loiftht 
as well pull olf llietr hats to the reKinieiii and wish them pond b) e ’ 


I 
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that that army is not, with all its honorary rewards, and its workings 
upon the moral or honorable principles of its men, by a great deal in ao 
perfect a state of discipline as the British.* 1 

ti 

(Commissioner’s Report.) 

' It is said that it cannot be necessary to retain the power of punish¬ 
ing the soldiers of the British army by the lash, when wc have l^fore 
ns the example of some of the aritlies of Kurope, and more csperially that 
of France, in which no corporal punishment whatever is permitted. 
The history of the wars since the revolution, however, affords instances of 
a licence in the French army, when in the hostile count ties, which 
scarcely avy attempt was made to repress. In our army, on the contrary, 
even in hostile France, the tlisposition to that licence was so 
effectually subdued, as to acquire the confidence of tlie inhabitants ! ‘ It 
would aj^pcar from the evidence that the French code docs not jn't'ducc, 
even in time of peace, a discipline in any degree equal to that whicli is 
enforced in the British army.* 

Having thus made such selections as are calculated to convince the 
reader that 1 have not been in the habit of offering mere crude spceida- 
tioiis to his notice, I trust in the further ohsorvalioiis which I now feel 
di.spose(l to make (chiefly in relation (o Lord William Bentinek’s ‘ ]>reci- 
ous mischief’) I sliall not be deemed altogether unworthy of attention, 
even if I appear opposed in opinion tO some of our own officers of a 
lengttibf service, much superior to mine. The extracts I have made, to 
corroborate my original sentiments, have been taken fiom a very .small 
portion of the entire o\ idcnce on the subject, for 1 have only seen as 
much as has appeared up to this date (in other words up to the 10th 
Sept) in the Enylishmanj nor have I selected all the coincidental portions 
which attracted my notice, from time to time, in the perusal. My sole 
object has been to give weight to myfuture opinions, by illustrating the 
general correctness of my former ones, when comparatively un-assisted 
by the experience of far abler men; and having done enough for that 
purpose 1 shall proceed to offe^lo tlie service my further views of this 
vital question, with reference to the present and local state of both the 
♦'‘''•dry and the practice, after 1 have ventured upon some general obser¬ 
vations oh the principle of the question. 

The Commissioners appointed by his Majesty to investigate and report 
upyii the punitory system of the British army, have so thoroughly, so 
c"'..isively, and so dispassionately conducted that enquiry; and the 
’abolitionists of corporal punishment have, on so pcrfa' tly fair a trial, 
broken down sd completely under the badness of their case; that it would 
ssem an impossibility for reason to remain longer unconvinced of the 
aciicul unsoundness and inevitable mischief of the abolitionary doctrines, 
litv-i’/ ihing that they have for years, either in credulity or impudence, 
alleged against the honest and experienced supporters of the system, has 
]:?re ]'c:,n boldly met and thoroughly refuted; and unless your opponents 
c oelo retire from the discussion behind a confession of a mistake as 
t' uuman nature, or of utter ignorance as to the true principles of mili- 
■f;dl '-iplih'e; it will not be possible for any upright judge to allow 
t. m Cl edit for any patriotic motive, in their perseverance to effect a 
''' nge, wbich,*«by irremediately relaxing discifiline, must also'bring 
do >'Q tho greatest practical curse upon the social institutions of the 
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country at large. It is now proved (what before was not doubted, how¬ 
ever, by any per.son of wox|,h ) that as far as feeling.s of humanity could 
be allowed to iniiueuce th(| system, every officer of any note in the 
service, had been all along most willing to change the punishment of 
the lash, for any secondary infliction, which he could conscientiously 
believe would have an equal tendency to maiulain subordination. It is 
in proof that comniauding ollicers have most zealously and cordially 
endeavoured to bring corporal punishment into desuetude, and that 1 he 
consequence has been the gradual and insidious relaxation of discipline, 
and the consequent encrease of every sort of crime wliicli is most fatal 
in its commission to military order. And, lastly, it is proved by stub¬ 
born facts, by official documents, and by unequalled experience, that 
there h.as not yet been discovered any substitute punishment which is of 
force enougli, in the^ay of example, to preserve the i«dispensible strict¬ 
ness of discipline, in the event of that of flogging being utterly annul¬ 
led. Moreover, tlie^c arc the opinion? of all the better portion of the 
soldiers themselves. 

"Only run over, on the other hand, a few of the names most prominent 
among the abolitionists,—llurne, I’ancourt, Bcauclcrk, Fausbawe,—and 
say, in wliat way are they known to the world as practical phdanthro- 
pists, or (such of them—as arc of the anny^ as aide soldicr.s, or profound 
politicians. Can it bo shown that llume or Fancourt, and the re.st, 
have done lialf so much for the yspecial henefit of their tenants, servants, 
or any class within reach of their benevolence, as the Dukes ^frYork 
and VVellington, Lord Hill, ami a host more of si amp, Hfive done, by 
unceasing solicitude, for the real comfoit of the soldiery,—without ever 
having made a single, creamy, j)hilanthropic speech to captivate the 
hearts of eleotionary constituents, or to forward any merely political 
purpose ? TAet/ arc not the solf-pronouncod friends of humanity, who 
would endeavour to harass llie life of a soldier till they drove his mind 
to desperation, by a series of pet!ly rigours, or a truly demoralising 
incarceration in a jail; rather than apply, when necessary, a corporal 
punishment not in itself degrading, nor .so likely to drive a soldier into 
despondency or despair; nor would they, when the time came for testing 
the sincerity, or proving the value, of tlier o'pitiions oxpicss sentiments 
of one kind, as witnesses before a commisf'ion, and afterwards vote 
against these sentiments in Farliament to cozen their constituents. But 
laying aside all consideration of the real aninnis of the political aboli¬ 
tionists, and considering them (as many of ihcr followers arc) to be 
honest, well-intentioned men, swayed by nothing but wJiat they think, is 
true beiicvolenci; how absolutely ignorant does their whole theory 
make them appear of the priwci/i/es' of the question ou*whicli they so 
discant, and how complete is the ignorance of linman nature which their 
remedies displiu''! BeCau.se the French have no flogging, let the English 
have no floggiifg, because the French eat frogs, let the English cat frogs. 

' No matter how many national and social dissimilarities there are, to 
cause that which is adapted to the one people to be inapplicable to the 
other. Oh, no;—fit them all into the politico-metaphysical bed of 
Procrustes, and stretch or lop, till you have effectuated the object. The 
Prussians, says Mr. llume, take all their lower public servants from the 
military, their exisemen, their police, their governmjsnt messengers, their 
custom-house officers, are all chosen from the army f therefore let all 
such functionaries, with us, be derived from the same source;—and as the 
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people of Calrnlta use ]>iinkahs every year, with great comfort and advan¬ 
tage, from February till November, therefore,^haU the people of Fjnghiiid 
use punkahs, annually, for the same period oC time, and also tatties for a 
period thereof. Never mind thL ditferonce of ‘manners and of climes ; 
those minor consideration.s never stand in the way of your slap-dash 
vcf<)riners, ndth whom it is a sufficient reason that anything they irant to 
be done shovhl be done, if it chance to he practised in any other cquntr}', 
by a differently constituted and sosiali sed people, I confess it is not an 
easy matter to answer such theorists, even admitting their good intentions, 
with either patience or respect; for they must eitlior be wanting in the 
scrf'c which is rcf|uisi{(.; to enable them to receive conviction, or in the 
catuiiHir which .-hoiild make them acknowledge the unreasonableness of 
tht’r views 'I'hey object to f,oi'poral punishment becau.se, tliey say, it is 
dcgv.’diTigin thV: face of, one would tliink, ihe nuK^t plain and undenia- 
blo d(»elt,ne in the world, that the degrailalion can nei'crWc in the 
puiiidm’' at, jf but for this reason alone, to wit, tliat innocent men may 
be ];nni.-.hed on a .suspicion of guiltiness, and that innocence could not 
Ifj of au\ av.oil il, on its after-discovery, it bad not the virtue to morally 
?i’\ay the eli'cot of the inHiction.’ In no case whatever is it the 
piini.=bmi'nt that dr.'radest and one great error on the part of the 
non-abol’.tionisti—an error not ipiite steered clear of hy the commis- 
sjoiicrs thcinselves — i.s that flogging should be restricted to disgraceful 
rrii'ifs, thus fatally giving it a portion ip inflicthiy the distyrtice. Now it 
shoni«i,J;e snppoilcil, corisi-stcntly and uncompromisingly, on the cxclu- 
sory and wrrt oio ground of it.s being a jmnislimcnt for military offences 
only—adopted because it, and it alone, is at once prompt and severe 
eijouftli for an ejcmnitle to the whole hotly, to deter them from doing aught 
wduch may bring them within its re,ach. This is in reality both its 
ini nil ion and its edijct, and not the moral reformation of the offender, 
ivith which, in a mn-ely cfbu iil smso, the rules and princijiles of disci¬ 
pline have rousing at all to do. Proiierly considered, it will be found that 
our loilitai y la.vs punish no oflcncs in the soldier on account of its being 
a breach of tlie pi^’tc pis of morality, but on account of ils being inju¬ 
rious to miliLiry rhiseiplino ; and hence there are varioms moraloffciice.s not 
cognizable by material law, and vanous^odence.sby it severely punishable, 
wlucli arc not in coniravention of any moral rule. A soldier is not pn- 
iiishal.le by the military code for theft, considered as a violation of either 
ihe eighth co/.mnandinent or the J'inglish hnvs of larceny, but because it 
is a <teahny from n comrade, and because if that were allowed to go 
iinjmnistiod, it w’oubl speedily destroy that confidence and harmony, 
without the existence of which, in a body constantly having to associate 
ami act together, the prcserviition of discipline would he found impracti¬ 
cable. A soldier i.s tlierefore flogged for theft, not that the flogging 
either can or docs superadd to his moral disgrace, or eradicates the pro- 
peii.-iity which led to the oflence; but becau.se it is abso*lutely necessary 
that the most effectual means should he taken to deter him from repeat¬ 
ing the crime (in Ciise the rules or exigencies of the service should not 
admit of l)i.s di.scharge,) and to deter all others, who may he similarly 
il]dispo.scd, from following an example which will bring on them such 
a penalty. I’herefore, if a soldier robbed a civilian, the mere military 
law would not take cognisance of the charge (save as agent for the civil 
law*) although it would subject a soldier to the lash for disrespectful 


* f'idt dud scition Com;i:iiiy’it Mnliity Act^and lOSiid annual Article of War. 
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lanf^ua^ to his officer, though there might be no moral guilt involved 
what ho uttered. There !s no eiril offence contained in the act of a mafa 
selling his own property; Ibut there arc many articles of a soldier’s pro¬ 
perty wliich he is liable to he flogged fcl cither .selling or giving away; 
because he thereby unfits himself for the performance of his military 
duty; but yet he may dispose of a penknife, or a picture, or a watch, 
without any apprehension of being brought to punishment. In like 
manner, drunkenness is held an offence in miliiary law, solely on ac¬ 
count of its interference with discipline, and with the soldier’s power of 
doing his projier duty; and therefore to drink more than a certain quan¬ 
tity of ]mie, water would Ik: as great an offence, if it had a similar ten¬ 
dency, though not by an effect of inloxicatioii. So, if a soldier could 
drink a gallon of rum at a time, and be iy all respects as well and sober 
after it, as the rnost«il)stemious man in the corps, I dfti not aware that he 
would he liable to punishment for the mere vicious indulgence of a sen¬ 
sual appetite. And (to make a stronger instance) if a soldier became 
mutinous, and in that slate, killed his superior officer, he would be tried, 
convicted, and .shot to death,— 7iot for the murder; nof for the civil law 
offence dgainst the person; not for a breach of the divine prohibitions ; 
bjut—for the act ol mutiny, and the infraction of military discipline 
therein contained. Now, for all these crimes (e.xcc]it,ing the last) rt sic 
de cd'teris, a soldier might he flogged, no matter lohnt view should bo 
taken of them by tlie civil or myral laws ; and as many of those inisdceds 
are free from moral taint, it would be manifestly most unjust attach 
the idea of disgrace to the punishment. 'I'hc same collect piinciple 
applies to rimimissionod olllcers, who are not punj.sliahle for any immo¬ 
rality wdiicli does not affect their as military men; and an officer 

may be cashiered, or iliscluirged, for a variety of military misconduct 
which m no degree disqualifies him for mniglmg in ci\dl companionship 
with any gentlemen whomsoever, t’loar and able as all the other 
evidence taken by the commissions, in favor of the retention of Corporal 
Punishment, seems as far as I have the means of estimating it to be; it 
sinks into nothing when compared with the firm, lucid, and philosophi¬ 
cal testimony of the Duke of Wellington. The profound and familiar 
knowledge not only with every detail of the profession, but with every 
working of human nature, which it displays; the bold, just and com- 
phehen.sive view whicJli it takes of the political relation of a standing 
army witli a state, like England, of free institutions, and great colonial 
possessions; the clear and accurate portrayal of consequences, and the 
deep knowledge, which it conveys, of the fundamental principles of 
military discipline, with reference to its effect on both the army itself and 
on the general social system; and the calm, easy, ani unostentatious 
delivery of every tittle of it, whether on the abstruser or the more ordi¬ 
nary points, (evincing nothing of the eager urgency of one who had cram, 
med for the occasioii.nor a single feeling but for the public good) 
together with his comparing, or cominentiiig observations on the systeiR 
of foreign armie.s, as bearing upon the question;—all combine to render 
his Grace’s evidence the most perfect and conclusive that could be given 
on the subject: and make it worthy of being printed by itself as a 
Manual for the army, especially salutary for the distribution among 
the soldiers, scarcely a man of whom but who wmultl perceive its truth and 
justice, whether he judged it by the tendency of its doctrines to encreaso 
'his own respectability and comfort as a soldier, or more largely by the 
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patriolisin of its spirit, wlurh equally includes thewell-beiivff of the soldier 
and the iirospcnty of the kingdom. It is evident that the Duke has no 
opiiiiiui ( nor do I see how any roflecling oflicqr catt have ) of the efficacy • 
of iiiipri.sonmcnl, as a supporter >f discipline,or a cure {onnilitfiry crime; 
nor that he has a better opinion of any minor punishment, excepting as it 
can be enforced be the power of corjairal punishment as an ultimate re¬ 
source; !ind for my own part, as I can see no good which, in a military 
view, ( I allude nol to civil polity, Jhougli I think very little of impi^feon- 
rrient, even in that, as either an examyde or a cure) either has ensued, or 
iuS likely to ensue’ from the infliction of imiirisoinncnt, solitary or other¬ 
wise, 1 do not hesitate to say that, if the event rested with me, I would 
abolish it entirely.* l»c it for two months or for two years, it equally 
excludes the culprit from the nerfoimance of bis duty, whudi belter men 
have to perform, an ’ fails in inlproving the sutlerei a;^a snldier ,—the only 
character in which military law or military ymnishment views him. It 
aflords no example, no lesson, no warning, to the rest; ami imyirisonmcnts 
for six weeks, which arc those mo.st coinnionh' inflicted, are in many in- 
Blaiu.es jirefenvd to tlic severities of diill. There is in human nature a 
dread of bodily jiain, and this luhcrcrit feeling it is that renders corporal 
pnuishmenl every where the most ell'eclnal of any, and also renders it a 
necessary ingredient, or rcsoniee, oven in <oinmuiiities where it is not 
formerly recognised. It exists in the Amciictiu aiiny,.ind in the American 
prison; it exists among the Fixiieh soldiery ihcmselv'es ; and it exists at the 
jilcictsof other punishment to which Frene'ii.soldiers arc simt, so that it is an 
actual iifhiulj; to say tliey are not li:il)le to its visitation ; and we find lliat 
it is a morccflicient rc.straincr of dibordcr among cliildren, than all the 
confinements, or kceyiiiig Aom dinners, or fines of a penny, which jihi- 
lanthrojiists can inflict; and brtides does them less injury than the most 
benevolent stan ation'. 1 think it uould not he difficult to discoA'er and 
instiliile a few bocondary imni.dnncnts which should combine the les- 
trainl of imyirisonment, with therognlur, and even extra, performance of 
duty all the time ; and this (easily enforced when the offenders are aware 
that corporal ymnishment will follow the least rc.si.itance ; and )et not 
distrcs.sful to any but the badly conducteil soldier ) would be the best 
mode of regulating the minor penalties ; for the offender would gain no¬ 
thing whatever, not even lci.sure,in compensation for the ]miiishinent, and 
the st.ite would not lose for weeks, months, or years the advantages of 
his service. Punishments, on the referred to system, might be exercised 
in the field as easily as in cantonments, and I think this part of the subject 
worthy of more attention than it has hitherto received; and I may 
add that an excellent part of such a system might to make the 
bad men do, iiij^additiou to their own, the duty of the good (when the 
latter might he permitted the indulgence of an occasional day’s leave) 
instead of, as now, compelling the good men to labor for the oflciices 
of the bad. Still, as the Duke says, corporal punishment must remain 
behind ;—and that, too, solely in consequence of the dilemma arising 


* Extract from lord Ilowirk’s sjicrch ; - 

' Then enme HoliUiry imprisonment. If Hon Members would read the evidence 
of 1 he Rev Mr.'Stuart, the clcrgyni.in of aberdeen, they would see that solitary 
rpiiiiiiement by' way of punishment was either nuj^atory, or what human nature could 
not boar, (Hear, hear.) Tl'C pnnishmrnt had sometimes no efl'cr.t whatever but 
arting on a mind and temper ol a very diffierent roiistitution, it destroyed both.mind 
and body, and to suKstitiite that in the place of corporal pmiUhment, Instead of mer¬ 
cy, was the ^russust cruelty that could be inflicted. 
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from the ‘ Quis custodict msos custodes ?' what shall enforce submis¬ 
sion to the minor inllidions? As to the hierher class of military 
offences, such as mutiny, ci|,‘sertion, and the like, there is no punishment 
worth a])in m a niihtsivy view, for thi m, iwept clcnlh or corpoial punish¬ 
ment (the term is usually applied to llogirinjr) for there is no other penalty 
Avhich bears tliLMlr-terrcnt force of example; and on the other hand no 
crimes which so hlroiifrly demand example to be included in ictribution. 
A long imprisonment is a', nolhing lo4bc rest; and as foi transportation, 
it is impossible to disabuse the sodicr’s mimls from the coiivietion which 
they have (not quite groundless) imbiiR’d that llotany Bay, is a locality 
by no means luideMrable ; and the consequence is that a cuiiit-inailial 
disapjioiiits the enuiiiiars fondest hopes when it does not sentence 
transportation, the very tiling aimed at by jilie culprit in lus oiletice, and 
in respect to which it may he saidof theiiiajority of olTenders, what Virgil 
says of different set of expectants, in the tilh hook of the. I'liieid: — 

‘ Stalj.nit uiMiitos priini trnn^mitlero cuvnum, 

Tuiidubaiitque inanus iijtiC ultei'iuri!i auiore.* 


But if transportation were ever so excellent a penalty, either in regard 
to individual refonnaliou or individual suffering, it is inoperative as an 
example on the rest of the men; and this is certainly a view of the subject 
which tlic abolitionists have always been too shallow nr too cunning to 
adopt. In fact, 1 very mucli fear that abolitionists’ soldiers would he ra¬ 
ther too much (for use) like oldjiaelielor’s wives and uhl maid’s children ; 
and 1 think that if the aliolitionists themselves were really aiii^ consci¬ 
entiously io act on their pvincijilcs, a peninsular army, for mslance, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Peyrunnet Thompson (converteil into a lucid Marshall 
for the occasion) and oflicered, in the next highest place«, by F.uu’ourt, 
Beauclerk, and Fausliaw,—instead of such noodles as Wellington, Hill, 
Graliaiii, Fane, or Paget, with their absurd ideas of discipline—would 
greatly tend to thicken the laurel jvreath of England, and would he as an 
angelic visitation to the inhabitants of the nation which they had come to 
succour. If ever a man made himself unwittingly the absurd hero of an 
ah.surd talc, that man is surely Peyronnet Thompson, in his account of one 
of his own martial exploits, as delivered before the coinmissioncr.s in favor 
of abolition. Tome, the juiciest part of the joke was the gravity with 
which the after recital of it was listened to by the house (at least the report¬ 
er has not inserted any ‘ laughter,) and the evident unconsciousness of 
the Colonel that ho was depicliiig himself as any thing worse than a most 
e.xccllciitotncer. It appears ho was once (as a cornet, I believe) sent out 
a little way, with a few Dragoon.s, and some Spanish Infaulry, on a sort 
of scouting oxii«dition, and that as he did not sec the enemy where he was 
told he probably should, ho determined on returning tiftljc place from 
whence he came. 'I’he Spaniards, however, began to surmise that as the 
cuemy were nota-hcadof them (at least not in sight) it was next to certain 
that they haif got into their rear,—that is between the gallant cornet, 
and his owm regiment. Peyronnet Thompson, the abolitionis*, not know¬ 
ing very e.xactly what to think of the suggestion resolved to humour the 
Spaniards at all events, and ordered a couple of * hold dragoons, with 
their long swords, saddles, bridles,* to trot on a little way and see what 
they could see. Sticking their spurs into their horses, and their tongues 
into their cheeks, away they went, and as they fo^nd no just cause nor 
impeTliment in the way, they wisely trotted on till they il^ached the camp 
where they made themselves and horses all comfortable for the night. 
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Peyronnct, not finding thein come back to him, trotted off another file, 
who a] .so (with spurs and tongues us aforesaid) never stopped till tlicy 
reached the camp, just in time for supper, Thompson detached a 
third brace, with a like result, . nd so on, till he found himself with 
nothing hut the dragoon corporal, and the valiant foot, who resolutely 
stood hy him till he rejoined his corps, when he trotted otf himself, jn 
great disgust and indignation, to his commanding officer, and laid before 
him a powerful exposition of the oJjundonmcnt of the dragoons.^ Tlie 
commanding officer, evidently a man who knew Peyronnet well, took no 
very serious notice cf the slip, and this forbearance set Thornjvson upon 
drawing an inference, to the effect that corporal punishincnl could not 
safely be inflicted in the field of war, and that it was to the vicinity of the 
enemy that the dragoons were indebted for the escape of tho'^e hack.s 
which they had turAcd ujion himself! Can any thing; he more ri(liculou.s 
than this whole story ?—yet these are the sort of officers whom the jmh- 
lic allow to guide them in forming a judgement upon a vital point of that 
military discipline, in the strict sustainment of which the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the whole empire are concerned ! 

In truth, none hut ihilitary men of sense and experience caa he com¬ 
petent to decide on the indispeiisiblcncss, or otherwise, of corporal pu¬ 
nishment as a sine qua non ; and if the community at large will not 
trust to their opinions—their honor and humanity being beyond all .sus¬ 
picion—it vvill not he long ere England will be groaning under the 
dreadfui']»lague of military licentiousness. Philanthropists may talk of 
the cniclty of a painful punishment; and when they hear of a man’s be¬ 
ing flogged for some offence in which they perceive no actual immorality, 
and the dangerous military nature of which they cannot comprehend, it 
is natural enough that iheir pity should be excited; and their tolaligiio- 
rance of the true principles of discipline may as naturally lead them to 
conceive that .solitary imprisonment \:'ould answer every purpose of vin¬ 
dicating disregarded rules; but when w'e hear individuals, who are at 
least nominally officers, talk, like Major Fancourt, of ‘ honest men be¬ 
ing deterred from entering the army, because there exists in it the power 
of inflicting the cat o’ nine tails,’ wc cannot help feeling cither contempt 
for their ignorance, or disgust at their wilful misrepresentation. By such 
a rule of action, indeed. Major Fancourt’s honest men’ should be deter¬ 
red from living in even civil society, where they are liable, according to 
their behaviour, to be hanged, transported, whipped, treadmill'd, and 
hulk’d, so that there could not, on the Major’s principle, be safety for 
them any where, but in that fancied state of existence, 

^ < Wlien wild ill wuiids tlic noble savage ran ’ 

as in no Other can they place themselves beyond the po.ssihility of legal 
punishment. And then Major Fancourt goes on ^all this is in his speec h 
on the abolition) to admit that the Duke of Wellington does deserve res¬ 
pect in hia military character (only fancy Major Fancourt conferring his 
military approbation, on the whole, upon the Duke of Wellington,—all 
except the points on which the Duke differs from the experienced Major !’ 
but that when his Grace imagines that honest men ilo not think the 
existence of the punishment in question a general degradation, nor its 
infliction a degradation (as they consider only the crime that leads to 
it to he a degradation) to even the punished individual, his Grace iM>'(}uile 
mistaken—Major Fancourt is of a different way of thinking. 
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1 believe i( may be (Icpended on, even in the face of Major Fancourt, that 
I be fjDo.l and honest men Ota rc,'^iint!nt have notliin;;f to fear, whatever 
the bui m'nj liave, from the Ixistence, *« poi’ic, of the cat o’ nine tails :—■ 

* Nn I;i4li like tbat the h(ine<^ ni.iii nrpd dread. 

Rut all such gracelc^i wrelLliri in liis <>tua.d 

an<l It cannot be shown that the last named class can be kept in proper 
military order by any other punishment, I cannot comprehend ihe huma¬ 
nity wliich would exempt them from*1110 inlliclion. Such humanity, 
restinu; on the falsest basis, is, as the Duke of Wcllinf'ton sa^raciously 
oliserves, aiiosiiivc injustice, a breach of faith—towards lliewell conduct¬ 
ed soldiers who form at least, lie thinks, four-fifths of the whole ; and I 
obseive an incidental proof of the alarmiii;f cncreasc of military crime, 
consequent on the inmolitic restrictions so loudly callejJ for by those who 
know not what they ask, in the speech of Mr. Ferjrussou, the JuJ^c 
Advocate General, thoupfli he does not apjily the fact (which I am sur¬ 
prised at) in that particular way. He is laboring to prove, in a fatal spirit 
of compromise and concession, tliatlho ettbrts to restrict the use of Hog¬ 
ging have, liecn so zealous and successful, that it is not now inflicted half 
so frequently as it was eight years ago; and the following is his state¬ 
ment liom the. official returns, viz. that in 1827 the corporal jmnish- 
incnts were 21)82 out of an aggregate numher of sentences of that and 
other descriptions, amounfiiig to 5,173; but that in J8.ij there were 
only 1,057 scnt,euce.s of corporal punishment out of an cnlire numher of 
scnlences amounting to lf),212. That certainly e.jtablishe^ ihei^oint of 
diminution of corporal iiillictions, but it cut still more deiqily the other 
vvay ; for it proved tlial the number of trials (abas crimes) had ciicreased 
between 1827 and 1S35, from upwards of Jioe thousand to upwards of ten 
thousand! That is a pretty convincing proof of how much military 
olfimeos arc augmeuted, and military order relaxed, by the suhstitution, 
foi corporal pumshinent, of those Wielfie.ient resources apparently recom¬ 
mended, as transportation or imprisonment, for another description of 
culprit, in the gentle penal song, which many a time I have heard from 
very beauteous lijis!— 

‘ Oh, bear him to some diitaiit shore. 

Or saliturif cell 

but which convey neither dread to the offender, nor example to his 
conrr.ulcs. Not desiring to detain my readers too long on a jiart of the 
subject so completely examined by the military commission, and the wliole 
of which w'lll probalily by degrees, be put into llioir possession, I shall 
now oiler souii^remarks on tbat part of the question wiiicli i.s applicable 
to India, mid tlie practical errors in respect to which, it imjust not yet too 
Idle for our (Jovcinment to correct. 

I believe tlu^Dukc of Wellington to have been perfectly correct when 
he sairl that the Uriti.sh soldiers in India would not regard the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the native army, as any slur or ha''.lship upon 
themselves; iior do I believe tliat the really w’cll disposed among 
them so regard it now, notwithstanding the various hints winch they 
have had, and which it was perhaps impossible, in a free jiress discussion 
of the subject, to avoid communicating to them, that they ought to feel 
diss'uisficd at so invidious a distinction. The #ict of Lord William 
llcnti'ick was had enough in its utterly selfish princi|lle, and is likely 
to be bad enough, if not timeoiisly rescinded, in all Us military conse 
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qtienco^, without its being loaded with the odium of speculative mischief, 
by its being investigated and judged in refercnfce to the imputed opinions 
of his Majesty’s soldiers, who have no tit^'e whatever, indeed, to any 
opinion upon the question, as it in no degree infringes any rights of 
theirs, nor affects any part of the agreement, either expressed or implied, 
under which ihei/ volimtaiily entered his military service. It is no 
concern of theirs how other armies are treated, and as there ar^ great 
many rules and duties concerning the native forces, which I aj)|wehend 
the Europeans would not dedre to have to suhniit to, or to perform, so 
they have no manner of jilea for iirc'.uming to tiiid f.iuU with any regn- 
Lition of a sujjposcd favora'ile nature applied to the said fon'cs, merely 
because it is not also cxtciidcd to themselves. Tiicy might .as well rc[)ino 
at being put into solitary i-.u|)n-<oninfiit, or having their jiriy stopiied, 
because such ]a;nalries are not iiilhct.dile on the seji'H' troojis,—and they 
shouid insist aho on heing occasionally sent loli.iid la.lior in irons on the 
roads (’sun, or no «iin) hecau-^e to niieli a fate aie the natives liable, incase 
of eertain peccadillo'^. Uut the ti ulli is, that no r/nod soldier will more care 
about the c\i-.lencc of a.potver tollog him, should he hvliave in a man¬ 
ner nnhecoining a soldier, than a good citizen will olijcct to the laws 
vvliirh hang a murderer, or impns(»n and wliij) a thief; nor will such 
soldier consider it as a matter of the .smallest signification to hiinself 
whether the men of o/Zier armies are liable,under any conceivaldc circum¬ 
stances, to he Hogged or not. As to men of a different stamp—the twenty 
per centralluded to hy the Duke in his mastcrlyevideiieo—if Z/ie/r wishes 
were to he tUl* guide of every one, as tlu;y seem to he of the worthy aboli¬ 
tionists, why then, I apprehend, we should have very sineeie olij'ections 
made to every sort of punishment which was a hit more unpleasant to 
the amiable ollendcT, than Avhat the aforv'aaid ahohtioni.-'ts would aiqioar 
to de.sirc. But be all that as it may, we should not, fur an instant, cither 
act or argue as if the sentiments of the British soldiers in India could 
be supposed to have even the fecolest influence over our minds, 
in legislating for the native army ; for they ought not to he permitted 
to affect us in any way more com])liincntary to them, than by surprisiug 
us by their audacity, or disgusting us hy their unjirii Icnce; and if what 
I have seen slaiccl in some I^undon jiapers be true—viz. that a certain 

King’s regiment had dared to intimate their resolution of re.sisting the 
infliction of corporal imnishmcnt, and that the commandant of the 
station paid some differentivc altcntion to their threat (but I 
cannot credit the talc) then all I can say is Unit there was a still more 
blamahle dereliction of duty in whoever was the comtnander-iii-chicf in 
not having instantly superseded that officer, and had him either brought 
to a court mahial, or summarily suspended with a view to his ulti¬ 
mate removal from the service. Had Jjord VVillirim, in a sincerely 
patriotic, though mistaken view, been desirous of abolishing corporal 
punishment; had he been sustained instead of having been opposed, 
in that project, by his own committees and the unequivocal concurrence 
of the experienced officers of the entire Indian army: and had he, not- 
withstanding, abstained from giving the order, for fear the British soldiery 
might not forsooth, approve ofitj I beg to say that I, for one, should 
have had an infinitely meaner opinion of him tlian 1 have, either as-a 
statesman or an offices-; and I moreover think that he would, then, Jiavc 
trebly deserved irrfpeachment, for what would have been essentially trea¬ 
son to his King and country. As to the actual fact of his having reckless! y 
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done away with the infliction in tlie native army, for the most selfish ends, 
I do not hesitate to sajr that the more it is examined the worse it will 
appear ; and 1 slioidil b| content to try him upon his own minute, if I 
did not think it absolutely neeessar)! to tjo more larjjely into the case. 
The minute in question, his doclaralions in PiU'liainunt (cither by himself, 
or by authorised friends'' and Ins evidence before the commissioners, are 
all based upon a positive, a slaiideroiis and, in Iridui at le.ist, a notorious 
UN'CRUTit. An untruth, too, of thavery meanest desc’^ipiion; for it is 
an uiUrulh which he well knew to be such at the time he was countenanc- 
iii^ its allc'^enient in all those various forms. It i.s this:—that the 
e.xistcncc of corporal imnishmcnt, as an infliction to M'hich sepoys were 
liable for ollcnccs asfainst discipline, has the cll'ect of delerrin<r respecta¬ 
ble natives from entering our service. Tte Duke of Wellington, a man 
who would not uttef an untruth to gain any end, ha-ftaid in his evidence 
(what there arc many still living to corroborate) that in his (irace’s tune 
in India, it was usual for the Bengal corps to be followed by scores of the 
sepoy's coniicsions, and other reputable men, all hoping and eager to be 
entertained as recruits ; and it must be well known to our older olliccrs 


that, till within these fifteen years, or so, the unpleasant part of a com¬ 
manding ollicor’s or an adjutant’s duly was to dnnj tlui requests, to that 
eft'ect, of men every w.ay ivspcclablc, merely because they were uul. ofthc 
eligible age, make, or height, for our purpose; while hundreds, equally 
rcsiicctable, wore prociiralile, full jiossessioxi of those physical re¬ 
quisites I am not without practical ex]>cricnco of that truth mj^clf; for 
1 well remember the diflicultics of rcjerlhm winch 1 usodfo experience, 
between 1S18 and otf and oti, as adjutant of one of the 

then crack corjis of the service (no particular thanks to me, for 
I found it so, and was under a commanding olficor fully competent to 
keep it so—1 mertu the late colonel, then Major, Logic) and 1 declare it 
used to be so painfui to me to Ik'^vc to refuse candidates of the first cast 
and character, because they wanted an inch ot a ccrl.iin standard, that I 
used to retain so many of them on my own cslalilislnncnt, that like a 
goose as I was undoubtedly, in that rc-pcct, 1 have had six and eight 
chuprassecs at a time, when none at u//\voulil have bcL’n in stricter conso¬ 
nance with both my means and .station To maintain then, that by 
either saying, or dclibeiately leaving it to be mfcrri. 1 that the csi'-tence 
of flogging, as a penalty, jircvcntcil or discouragc'd ll; ■ b 'si cri'-t Natives 
from entering our ranks. Lord WdU-i'n Beutui-'k gro'-'y and wdiiilly 


calumniated this army. lie ]..iio'vs jieifeeily well tii'( \u! iiei'cr 
deemed ourselves necessitated, still l'''^ expected, to r-ciiiil in- 
di'-icrjininalely *f*’oni all grades of cast, uolil, in ;;!i(i*h.'r M' hi-, deploiM- 
ble orders, we received what may b; termed his p'^nnis- 
si'tn to admit men into the servic" witboui regard to tli'ir s.ieial 


classification,,and thus to pl.ice, a Mahtur alongside of a Rajpoot— 
in due time to command him, as his military superior. What 1 lia.s the 
Bengal army, for the last hundred years, when its flag has borne the 
battle-shock, unflinching and victorious, been compo.se(l of only the 
refuse of the native population; and has it been so low in the scale of 
local public opinion that respectable men still shrank from having any 
thing to say to it, and left its ranks to be monopolised by the pariah and 
the ^humar? Every person knows that this has iwt been the case; and 
every one knows also that corporal punishment hag Always, till now* 
been one of the penalties inflictible (and, a.s need was, ipfitetrd) under its 
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articles of vvar. What, then, becomes of Lord Wm. Bentinck's argu¬ 
ment ?—What, but that which ought to become of every argument built 
upon false averments,—viz. its being sunk .beneath the contempt of 
every honorable mind, acquainted with the wbrthlcssncss, the moral rot¬ 
tenness, of its foundation. It is an evident fallacy to say that the more 
respectable classes of Englishmen are deterred from accepting the milita¬ 
ry service of their country, in consequence of the existence of ^rporal 
punishment; but still people may,OA'serf that point, without imurring 
the imputation attached to wilful untruth, because it is so far a matter of 
opinion, that there has never existed any direct and practical proof of its 
erroneousness; and no man need yield, unless he chases, to even such 
Arguments as he is unable to answer; but with iis, where the ]ierpetually 
existing and always visible fact of the best kind of recruits having been 
at all times procuri.hle even without the seeking, t-during a long, long 
period when corporal punishment obtained, not in llieory only, but in 
open jn-acticc; it is the very height of recklessness to declare that that 
punishment put the best description of men beyond the reach of our pro¬ 
curement. 'llicre would be no difficulty in exposing the causes which 
at this day render the Company’s military service an object of less desire 
among the natives than it was in bygone times; but it is not requisite for 
my purpose to state those causes here, beyond the negative point of say¬ 
ing that as corporal punishment never kept them aloof, neither has its 
abolition any tendency to allure them; and I shall therefore confine my 
observi^ioiis to the slraitcr limits of the question itself. I presume 1 have 
said quite cEougli, if it cannot be refuted, to convince any rational .and 
ingenuous person that the abolition order is not justifiable on the plea 
of good men being otherwise kept from entering our service,—seeing 
that the plain and stuhhorn facts upset that plea at the threshhold; and 
It now remains to di.scuss his lordshi])’s second plausible argument, that 
discharge from the service is of itself a punishment to a sepoy sufficient 
to deter him from doing aught to iiicflr it. In the first jilace, whatever 
might be its actual .severity, if it could he mitigated or almost neutra¬ 
lised, by enlistment into other corps, or the ease of procuring other means 
of livelihood; it still remains open to llie ohjcctlon that it could nut 
be inflicted on actual service, without losing already made soldiers, whom 
corporal punishment might enable you to retain, and wliose ])]acc3, in 
war time, would be but ill su]iplicd by recruits; and that if there were 
turbulence or disaffection, not amounting to positive mutiny perhaps, but 
yet ruinous to discipline running through a corps (there actually exists 
a case very much in i»oint) in a period of field service, it might cause a 
public detriment to absolutely di.scharge them, only i;iferior to what 
might re.sult fi"ra conlinuiiig them as soldiers while abandoning the sole 
efficient means, as an ultimate resource, for preserving your discipline, 
without disbanding your troops. 

The nature of our warfare, which occasion.s the cnfployment upon 
harassing, and often dangerous duty, of small detachments, renders dis¬ 
charge Irom the service, whenever the sepoy chuscs (for that is the 
amount of it) a pnni.shment of a very impolitic nature, us a sole punish¬ 
ment especially, for insubordination or deliberate neglect; and those 
politicians are shallow ones indeed, who conceive that a punishment not 
impracticable, though not effectual, neither, in time of peace, is therefore 
a sufficient subs'^itutc for another, the dread of which is alone so influen¬ 
tial on the human mind as to control the soldiers in the season of war, or 
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in the perilous events of civil riot or sedition. But who are the kind of 
men most likely to be practicably subjected to the penalty of tiischarge ? 
Why, by a distinction taken in one of the numbers of the MiLiT4ttY 
MouTiii'iKCK, on this sul^cct, the rcljxation of discipline which will 
call it down, will not be so much among the old sepoys permanently 
steadied under a belter system, and seemingly within icacli (»f some of 
the prizes of the profession, Init among the 3 'oungcr hands, most of whom 
will tind no dilRculty in enlisting into^ther corps, and few of whom arc 
really held in check by the very distant prospect of the j)ension or of 
pi'omotion. As to the first of these objects, the pension, I do not believe 
that sepoys are generally anxious to take i 1 , in preference to the active 
line of the service ; for they are greatly inlliiericcd by the ainonnt of pay 
they receive, and would prefer eight rinjoes a month, as sepoys of the 
line, to half, or cvenJ,Avo-thir<ls of that sum on ihe in^lid cslabhshmcnt. 
They look mainly to the amount receivable, and do not deem any great 
deduction from it compensated by an extra jiorlion of personal ea'-e; and 
it may be relied on that if a dislike to forfeit his actual and f iirrent ad¬ 
vantages of income, will not suffice to keep the sepoy in a perfect regard 
for dirteiplinc, he would not be restrained by the cnconragcinent of a dis¬ 
tant pension, wlueh he may probably never intend to avail biinsclfof, 
more than his Kuropean officers look forward to their invalid esfablish- 
menl. There are munerous instances of men soliciting their discharge 
in cases Avhere they had some domestic concerns to attend to, and could 
not get leave of absence; and !ii all other cases ivoiild they noiyial an cc 
between the plca.suic of doing what lliey wished at the inorflent, and the 
detriment of lioing discharged (iiot either to starvation or disgrace, in 
their own community, by the by) and act agreeably to their tcinjiorary 
desires ? They do so, certainly, and I have known them to seek their 
diseharge rather than submit to a month’s extra drill, in the form of 
marching under a couple of muskets. Now the sepoy would never rea¬ 
son that way in respect to corpofal puniidiment, because he knows he 
would get that, and lie made to continue his duty in a few days after¬ 
wards Cl Hhall say a word presently on the impolicy of discharging men 
because you have Hogged them) having taken, as tlic lawyers say, noth¬ 
ing by his motion. 1 think it would he found, upon investigation among 
those who have the best means of knowing the trutli, that the pension 
had nut much intlnence in maintaining that which is properly called dis¬ 
cipline ; and that the dread of forfeiting their claim to it, is by no means 
so present to the sepoy's mind a.s to keep him (against his otlier inclina¬ 
tions) from any breach of discipline; and as to promotion, that is not 
only a distant ^irospcct, likcAvise, but it is iioiv a much more precarious 
one than it used to he, wlien length of service was theliext thing to a 
positive guarantee for rotationary advancement. Be.sidcs, it is not ac¬ 
cording to the constitution of human nature for men, in the mass, to he 
kept ill eithef moral or professional order, principally by the hope of 
future reward; and therefore it has ever (until these sapie.nt days) been 
considered wise to add to that hope the fear of some positive punishment, 
of a painful kind, and also the constant stimulus of immediate benefit. 
£vfn among the class ot officers, it would be found tliat many would 
risk the loss of future promotion for tlie gratification of present desires 
provided they incurred no risk of losing what tliey ^ad already obtained; 
and^ mention this to shew the insufficiency of a defence for the abolition 
of corporal punishment, which rests miinly on an assumption that men 
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would pause before they committed an infraction of discipline which 
nii^ht be the means of their foifeitinjr the hope of some distant boon or 
privilege. I do not say they would not repc^it of their folly; but as the 
effect of mere repontnnee wonl/1 not aione to discipline for its previous 
violation, neither would one man’s repei]t.ince lie any check upon his 
comnides, for men are rarely deterred from wrong l)y the uorking of 
other men's consc iences ! It is not the* hpnnmj of snU’erings that (jjjLors 
men from risking their incurreiiciJi (and this is an argumemt against all 
kinds of unseen imjnisomncnt) nor, on the ojijiosite hand, if a man were 
il(»gged, without ajijieanng to leel it ]iowerfiil, and if lie even as'.nred the 
rest that he did not reg.iid it, there is not oni'of them who would, on 
that aeconut, feel the I'-'-s ap])rL'iien'‘ion of coming unih-r it himself, after 
beholding the stern solemnity and seventy of il.-. infliction; nor, on the 
othei side, would <;hey be deterred finm i-oiirses jiic'asiiig to thnniselvea 
by lieing told that sueii courses had led others into suirenngs of a nature, 
(such as imprisonment) of w'hieh no detail eould s!,i ike them with the 
ap])relu'nsion that all have of undergoing actual hnddy pain, wdion pen¬ 
ally itiHieled—a pain, indeed, which is peculiarly uinvelcoinc from what¬ 
ever cause It may proceed, wlielherof .iccident, guilt, or disease. Hut 
on the only principle upon wliieh military corporal ])imi.shment. slionld be 
retained, viz., as a prompt exainjde to deter the rest, and as a means of 
retaining the services of the culprit, as an solil/pr, 1 know of no 

course so imjiuhlie as that whieli was uj vogue of very late years ui onr 
arniy,^f diseliargiiig every nrui wlimn U was iieees>ary to flog. This 
rule w'erit ett the sha.how' and imschievons iirineinle that the ]iunish- 
ment was disgraceful, withoiU reference 1o the eriine ; instead of main¬ 
taining it as a punishment oidy .sem-e, and alone adapted lo the exigen¬ 
cies of military discijiliiie. If a man he insolent to his snpi-rior, or guilty of 
some serious iiegleeL of duty, llog liim for it. and yon will render him a 
better soldier for the future, as well as oveiawe tin- .siindarly disposed 
ones who may witness the inlliclion, and who will at the ■same time 
learn from it that ui>.oieiiee or gros-i neglert will cause them to suiTcr 
the like painful, lint not n(‘ees..arily disgi.ieelu], jmnislimeiit; for 
no theory can produce worse elleets upon the mind, than that which, 
contrary to all sound reason, proclaims the jiunidimeiil to he in any de¬ 
gree wdiatevcr the .source of the ilisgrace. Such a theory fend.s lo neu¬ 
tralise the jnirifyingvirtue of innocence; and therefore, although in ovr 
serviee, wm may ho always able to spare the man wdiom wa? flog, and /o 
turn him adrift, yet ouglit he 7wl lo lie dismissed if the ofionee he hud 
committed was purely military, and at the same time not disgraceful to a 
soldier, as are some de-cnjitinns of mill my, and also»eow'ardi(;e, and 
the like llcHicmbcr, that while 1 advocate so iincompromisingly the 
retention of corpoial pnnishinent, as one of the ])cualties of our military 
code, I am no more for its frequent or cruel infliction rtian are all ray 
brother oflicers. I think the terror of it is, in general, sumcient for the 
preservation of discipline; and experience has demonstrated in the Hritish 
army, that the more that terror has been diminished, lhe. more have 
crimes encreased, so that while the year 1827 produced hut five thousand 
trials (nearly halrof them having been fidlowed by corporal punishment) 
the year IbS.*) produced not less than ten thousand, only about one-tenth 
of which inflicted tl\e effectual penalty. Now if a similar and pj:opor- 
tionate effect ha« not followed its abolition in the Indian army—1 mean 
if the number of courts-martial have not encreased in consequence, it is 
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not to be thence inferml that discipline is improved, or that it has not 
deterioratcfl OHieors have now a re]>u;rnaiioe to brinirin-*^ a man to trial 
when they know that the rebuilt only can be his disinissjon, and thus lose 
them a man in many respects, probably, ^ very f^ood soldier, or Luve a 
great oftbuder the triumph of escaping without'any mllii tion which can 
he looked upon as at once a puiiisiimcntaiifl an ex.onjile. It m not to 
screen their faulty men, but to preieut disiaphiic and eoiirts-inartial 
from being brought publicl) into conteifipt. that lliev refrain from brintrl 
ing men to trial w'hose conduct ivally deserves some positive piinishmeii?- 
and they do not deem it politic to show tlui iiieti geiieiallv, in so m.irkcii 
a manner, that neither insolence nor di aihedience c.m siihj'ect them to any 
severer penalty than dismi->.\l from the scivicc. ' ^ 

IniiiliLinS yllain qui vult viMi« Cliarybdiir^ ' 

and the llnlidi odiceP of the native army is now m midi a predicament 
that he knows he mii-t injure dhcipliiie,'iel him l.ihc wincli measure he 
will; tlic ennseipionce of wJiieli apincheiision is that a mowing I.mty, 
not yet easily to be sperilied hy in^,tanees, is olisorvahle 111 the "'line, by 
every one who attends, as he oii^ht to do, to tlie insidious workiii'--,)f tlie 
abolition order. 'I’lie seiiliineiit now is, that there is no use ui liringmg a 
man to Inal, and the native oillcers iheni-elves have been known to eimi- 
plain that the sepoys liave markedly l.ilhm olVfrom llieir old spuit of 
obedience, in reference tolho>e oilleers, since they have known that, act 
as they will, they are evemjited ii imi tlie cat. 'I'o'he sure, Loid W'lH’iam 
Benlinck in his miiuite, .says that (he di-,ei!)liue nf the JJiitiJi riniTy, has 
decidedly improved siiiee tim dmuniitimi of the power of lulliclinycor¬ 
poral imnishment ( 10 ,‘lOO tiials now, for instance, where iheic were but 
^ .'3,000 before !) but in the iir.sl place, bis loidshiji’s wdiole mnmle shows 
that he, was not disposed to he>i(:ile at .my thing in the way of hold 
assertion which miglit fiiiilicr hi-, own dedgii (oji-uised by every C.nn- 
miti.ee, wdiirh ha foimed) and m tlutnexl iiLiee I look upon his opimons, 
as a soldier, to he very far beneath iM-ofessional iiiedioeiity, and should 
be ready to doubt ihein out of mere conteuijit, even liad they not been 
totally eoiifiited by tlie, re.sult of the home iuvestig.itioii of this loo much 
ve.xcd hubject. If, before it be too late, the goveriiineut will yet direct a 
military eommission to be instituteil at each presidency, w’ltli as full 
powers, and on as wdde and fair a principle, as the one apixiinted by bis 
majesty, I shall wdlhngly stake all 1 luive to lose in the matter—which 
is my professional credit—if the resuh, do not show th.il I have correctly 
estimated bis lordship’s mcasiuc of abolition. Do just as they did in 
England. Exauiiiie not only many olhcers of rank and evponeiice, hut 
also intelligentJifniors, and even native olhcers, non-coin’»iissioned,’aiid 
respectable .sepoys; and I shall consent to pbiec Ijonl Win, llentiiicic 
ah .'c the Duke of Wellington as a general, if the evidence make his 
lordship’s opinion to appear founded 111 fact! As to the committee 
.^pointed by his lordship himself, 1 look on them as valueless measures, 
^in spite of tlicir being opposed to the meditated (and no doubt previou.sly 
determined on) abolition, for they had not the advantage of’collecting 
any evidence, nor was their rojiort any thing better than a summary of 
their individual opinions which, for all the use that was intended to be 
made of them, his lordship might as well have obtained from each mem¬ 
ber in*the course of a private audience. • , 

The Bengal cnmniittee, shine, upon the whole, the least of the three ■ 
but whether this proceeds from the disunited form in which they have 
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^ivcn their opinion, while that of the other two cominittees have the 
strenflfth of unity, or from the inherent unsonndness of most of the indi¬ 
vidual opinions themselves, 1 cannot or at hast will not, take upon me 
to determine, though perhaps there is somethinfi^ in both of these causes. 
Tlie first opinion is that of colonel Lumley, the president; and I must 
confess that it evinces no acquaintanceship at all, with the fundamental 
principles of military discipline. This is a fault, though, which i#li^- 
plays in common with the opinions of all his colleagues, e.vcepting colo¬ 
nel Battiue, and, in a less degree, major Honeywood; and even with the 
Madras and Bombay committees, m their aggregate capacities; and I 
must say that it is wonderful how officers, most of them of long stand¬ 
ing, can deliver opinions which evince so little of a familiar acquaintance 
with the principle's of their profession. I may expect of course, to be 
twitted, from some quarter, with conceit, on putting forward such a 
condemnation of mostly oldet^ oflicers, and none younger, than myself, 
hut I feel that I am entitled to do so by the pains 1 have taken to master 
the question, and especially as our brethren are fully capable of judging 
between us in the end. Colonel Lumley, after recording his disapproval 
of total abolition, partly because he thinks that if the result happened to 
raise doubts of its expediency, its re-establishmcnt would be unsafe—a 
very sensible observation, which is therefore out of keeping with what 
follows it—goes on to state thus 

* Colonel Lumley, however, strongly advocates the having recourse to 
every expedfent likely'to diminish the number of inilictions, and for this 
puri)oso earnestly recommends that none but general courts-mai'tial 
should have the power of awarding corporal punishment to men of the 
native army of Bengal, and that only for the higher olTcnces usually 
called capital crimes.* 

This sentence appears to me tc display a total neglect of every 
description of study or reflection concerning the true nature of military 
discipline. He would confine the power of infliction to general courts- 
martial, and that only for capital crimes! Now if there is one ])rlnciple 
of military governance better known than another, by officers of almost 
the least experience, it is that the most efficient clicck to insubordination 
should be applicable at once —should exist in the regiment, under the pro • 
perly regulated discretion of the commanding officer; and it is as well 
known to every one who has given a serious thought to this momentous 
(question, that capital offences are not those which are most inju- 
nous, most sapping, to the foundations of discipline; but that, on 
the contrary, „it is those multifarious misdemeanours which are of 
frequent occurence, and to which the best check should be easily 
and promptly applicable, on the homely maxim that ‘a stitch in 
time saves nine.* And yet colonel Lumley (and the^ three commit¬ 
tees generally) would paralyze the hands of commanding officers of ^ 
corps, and stations, and detachments, by rendering a recourse to corporal' 
punishment, in all such cases impossible, and the colonel himself not 
even allowing a general court-martial to award it except for crimes which 
are denominated capital! Even if he had gone the length of allowing the 
superior courts to inflict it through as wide a range (and that is far too nar¬ 
row a one) as that given to European courts-martial, it would still be inef- 
fectiial as a preventive check, and would serve to dishearten commanding 
officers almost as inuchas it would embolden the men; for what with the 
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delay and trouble attendant on the proceedings of these higher courts, and 
the ipso facto confession of the commanding officer that he was without 
the means of a prompt and^efficient infliction—a confession necessarily 
involved in, and virtually made to his men^)y every applcation for a gene¬ 
ral court-martial—the end would be that tl^e offences most fatal to, most 
loosening of, discipline, would go unpunished altogether, while the opin¬ 
ion of our weakness, as regimental officers, would, in effect, render the 
weakness more contemptible than it coisid ever be, if it did not become 
so glaring. Then upon service—with corps, and wings of corps, so con¬ 
stantly detached—how arc these general courts-martial to be ass-*inhlcd, 
and yet the service not suffer in other respects more than it could gain 
by their judicial performances? It would be impossible, in such cir¬ 
cumstances to prevent duty from being mur4;j more relaxed than it surely 
ought to be ; and as fur confining or discharging men,*in such seasons 
of exigency, it is a despicable weakness of understanding to think of 
such expedients, as jireventivcs of disonler. I have (and so have hun- 
dreds of others) been fated to campaign at periods of the year (the hot 
winds and rains) and under circumstances, when the most constant and 
arduous duties were, required of the troops, when many a man would 
rather have been paid up and discharged than continue in such harrass- 
ment, and when no man, with a disiiosition to slovenliness or skulking, 
would have deemed the lot of being confined, with a view to a 
general conrtunartial (which aftcr.all, could only dismiss him hnpo inter- 
vallo ) as any thing hut a piece of good fortune, which enabled him#) live 
at ease while his better comrades carried on his premier sliare^f the labo¬ 
rious duty. I do not suppose there was a single officer examined by the 
yRoyal Commissioners, who ever thought of the expedient of the Bengal 
Adjutant General, of confining corporal punishment to capital cases, or 
of confining the power of its infliction to general courts-martial. That 
discovery seems to have been left for^Indian officers to make, and it must 
be acknowledged that Lord William Bentinck showed some sagacity 
in abolising the penalty altogether, to such a mocking modi¬ 

fication as that. To any one who has really and anxiously investigated 
the question, I have no doubt it would appear much less imperiouj to tho 
best intcrc.sta of discijiline, to take away the power of awarding corporal 
punishment from general courts-martial (of course this ought not to ha 
done, but 1 mean if one species of tribunal must lose it) and confina it to 
regimental ones, than to deprive the latter of the sub.stancc of authority 
while you left them its empty form. Disorder begins in regiments and 
should be cheeked in regiments; but fair and full enquiry will, I doubt 
not, prove that without the power of inflicting corporal punishment, in 
the event of minor ones failing, there can be no sufficrent means of 
checking it, where it first springs up, and before it has occasioned any 
extended mischief. Its actual infliction has never, among us, been of 
p regnant occurrence, nor do I believe there is a single case of inhuma- 
PPmity, connected with it, upon record; and those facts form two reasons 
why Lord William Bentinck was compelled to justify his resolve by wil- 
ful misstatements, since he felt bound to give some reason, and could 
not miet with any which were at once * good and true.’ In the face of 
all experience he alleged that its existence as a punishment deterred res¬ 
pectably men from entering the service; and he had the coolness to 
dcclare'thatits abolition wi^ld cause such men to be cjfhdidates for it 
noi 0 —just as he had issued, too, another order to induce us to entertain 
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men of any cast whatever I Has his prediction been verified ? Not yet: 
we do not find the first rate classes strugglin'; to obtain enrolment in 
our ranks, a bit more even than it has pleased bis lordship and others to 
assert was formerly the casebecause the truth is, that, without refer¬ 
ence to corporal punisbmen]^, which was a point they never thought 
about, either pro or contra, the service has of late years lost a great many 
of what, in their estimation, formed its principal attractions. ]|| used 
to be deemed by families of the b 'st cast, both an honor and an advantage 
to have one of tlieir relatives a sepoy; for the army, as a service, was then 
held in high repute among the natives generally, and there were 
civil points connected with their suits in which a sepoy had certain 
benefits (such as priority of right to have them decided, and that, 
too, with despatch! merely,^because he was o. sepoy. His being so, 
was considered a kind of family protection against all oppression, 
and he was looked upon in his village with great and w'illiiig 
respect. 1 believe the case to be mainly altered now, and that 
sepoys are subjected to both slights and liindrancc of the petty authori¬ 
ties of police, while even collectors arc not so attentive to their accommo¬ 
dation, in respect to remittances, as used formerly to be the case. I have 
known a draft to remain for months in an oflice, because the sepoy’s father 
could not hear of it, though he lived in an adjacent village, to which, in 
better times, a public chuprassy would have been sent with the informa¬ 
tion that a remittance had arrived, or some other means have been rc- 
sortedito, through the official intercourse held with all villages, to apprise 
the payee that a bill had been received. The enquiries of the suggested 
boards of officers would elicit abundant information, in this branch 
of the subject, to show that the ancient attachment of the natives to, and-^r 
their pride in, our military service, were never abated nor repressed by 
the c.vistcnce of corporal punishment (which never formed a tojnc of their 
speculation nor discourse) and that their old feelings towards us are not 
the least likely to be rekindled by its ill-judged abolition. Now it must be 
evident that the discharge from any service can only he felt as a punish¬ 
ment in the ratio in which that service is estimated, and that as the 
entrance into our ranks is no longer an object of solicitude with the high 
cast and in other ways most respectable, families—chiefly the land-holders 
—dismissal is not likely to operate in terrorem, among the body at large, 

60 as to restrain them from those negligences or lapses that arc often 
tempting from their lightening the performance of duties which to he 
performed well, must he performed strictly. As to imprisonment, solitary 
or otherwise, it has all the objectionable j)oints, when considered with 
regard to sepoys, that it has been shown to have, in tbs home enquiry, 
when applied to Europeans. It is equally impracticable with us as it is 
with them, upon active service, and even in time of peace it is ineffectual 
as an example, and constantly puts upon the good man the labor that 
ought to be performed by the bad. If theorists would ebnfine themselves 
to viewing the question of military punishment in an exclusive militarists 
light (which they ought to do, for it cannot be judged of by mere civil or 
moral analogy) we should not find itnpri8onm.ent recommended as it ia; 
but if such- persons will not survey the qhestion witli exclusive reference 
to its one relation with discipline, they may be plausible indeed, and, aa 
to social polity, evm philosophical,—but they will neither be safe nor 
right as military legislators. The only ri^lly sensible and sSldierly 
opinions given by Lord William's Bengal' committee, are, as 1 have 
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said, those of Col. Batine, and Major Honywood; and I call them 
sensible and soldierly, because they are noAV shown to be borne 
out, in principle, by those of the foremost men of all the British 
service. Colonel Dunlop’s is exac^y as ^d as Colonel Burnley’s (a fact 
which surprises me) and Captain Bird's isuust so much feebler than them 
both, as il is so much longer:—for it contains no additional reason, nor 
any new reflection, and i.s precisely, in a word, Colonel Lumley’s —wire 
drawn, lie was for a long time adjutant of a good corps ;—was it in that 
capacity he learned that respectable natives were deterred from taking 
service in consequence of the existence of corjioral puni.shmcnt ? If so, 
what description of recruits diil he enlist ?—mere nll-ralf, for tlic gallant 
old eii/hih, M'hich used to be niillL secundus ? Wjis it during his profes- 
sional studies as adjutant of that flne reginmnt, that he ascertained the 
fact, which he has enunciated now, that tiie aholiticHi would ‘ operate 
beneficially with the well-disposed’ who would never have been in fear 
of the puiijshinciiL; or that ‘ the total aholiUon of corporal punishment 
would unquestionably be considered a vast boon by the native soldiery,’ 
(1 wonder if the generality of officers have ever heard such a sentiment 
expressed by the sepoy.s; or ever knew the question to trouble their 
heads, as docs the price of ghee ami alia, as to lie even alluded to in their 
eternal correspondence)—and again (Capt. Bird loquitur) ‘ I am inclined 
to believe the total abolition might not with safety be attempted —what! 
not so vast a boon conferred, for ^e great pleasuring of all the well dis¬ 
posed men, (who are, I should say, full flve-sixths of the whole) vHhile it 
would encourage only the few evil-minded, so easily to be gof rid of upon 
the new discharging patent, and in whose stead (now that the aboli- 
f •tion has taken place) all those most respectable people would ‘ rush in,' 
who have for so many years been compelled to withhold themselves for 
fear of being flogged I Metbinks there is some lack of consistency, as 
well as of profoundness, in Captaiu^Bird’s opinion, but in very tnith, 
though I fear I shall give sore offence by saying so.there is no great 
causa for our exultation in the display made, on our behalf as an army, 
by any of the three select committees, whose labours evince, any thing 
but a depth of knowledge, or a comprehensiveness of thinking, or a long 
mental familiarity with the subject Avhich was laid before them for the 
benefit of their judgment. Their reports must yield, in every particular 
connected with professional sagacity, to the able summary of the home 
commission, an admission which, for thu honor and credit of the Indian 
army, I am unfcigncdly sorry to be necessitated to make. In concluding 
these observations, I feel very sensible that I leave much for others to 
say, and I entertain hopes that opinions may be elicited from the many 
officers who are well able both to form and to c.vpress Them; Imt in 
the mean time I do not hesitate to declare (nor should I hesitate 
in taking the responsibility of the measure, if my station put me in the 
way of such an onus) that the mischievous abolition order of Ijord 
“William Bentinck* might be, in its, term, abolished to-morrow without 
exciting any disaffection in the native army—the vast majority of whom 
are at present far too good soldiers to be opposed to any such safeguard 
again&t insubordination, and th*e evil-minded among whom would soonbe 
brought to their senses even if they murmured at it, which yet I do not 
think they would. Some persons have begun to sirifj pmans for his lord¬ 
ship’s *oruer, because no awual mutiny has broken out siltice it was issu¬ 
ed, and because the courts-martial have, they say, decreased. Those are 
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dangerous facts upon whicli to place reliance, for they may both, for 
even a long period, exist undeniably, and yet the bonds of discipline may 
become generally relaxed, the morale of it ^eriously, if not irreparably 
injured, and the whole system^ though seeming fair to at least superfici^ 
observers, like many a beautiful fruit, may like it also, have ere long 
nothing but rottenness pervading the very heart .—Englishman Military 
Chronicle. HlN. 


SALE OF STUD COLTS. 


We have seen lately some fetters in the newspapers, from persons who 
affected to ■write with a profound knowledge of thfc Government Studs, 
and declared that they w'ere much in want of reform, and that their pro.- 
duce was much deteriorated. Such an opinion is not, however, 6U})port- 
ed by the result of a public sale of twenty-one undersized Stud Colts by 
Moore, Hickey and Uo. yesterday. These colts came from the Hau. 
per Stud, wliich was established much later than those in the Central 
Provinces, which has always been less favoured in the supply of stallions 
for the districts, and where few of the mares can have more than one 
cross of blood,—and very many have not that, yet the colts sold at an 
average price of 483 rupees ; one was«bought by a Cavalry olhcer for 
760 rupees. 

Wc have heard that Sir Henry Fane, who visited the Studs in the 
Central Provinces at Buxar, Kooruntah-Dhee, and the Dep6t at Ghazee- 
])ore, has since expressed himself highly pleased with all that he saw.— ^ 
Bengal Hurkaru, Oct. 29. 





BENGAL. 


DIVISIONAL STAFF. 

Brigadier general Brown, c. b. and brigadier general Sir T. Anbu- 
rey, knight, arc in orders of 21st October, as commanding tbe Benares 
and Saugor divisiws respectively. • 


ARTILLERY. 

Major C. Graham is officiating as deputy principal commissary of 
ordnance during the absence of captain Gowan at the Cape on medical 
certificate. 

Captain McMorine is appointed aid-de-camp to brigadier general 
Brown, c. b. 

The demise of captain Vant^nen, which took place at Meerut on the 
7th ultimo, has promoted brevet captain Dallas to full (j^ptaiiP; second 
lieutenant Innes to first lieutenant, and brought supernumerary second 
lieutenant Thuillier on the effective strength of the regiment. 


ENGINEERS. 

Lieutenant H. H. Duncan has*been appointed to relieve captain J. T. 
Boileau, Bareilly Division of public works, as a temporary measure. 
Captain Boileau is abouf to apply for furlough. 

Lieutenant R. Martin is temporarily appointed to relieve lieutenant W. 
M. Smith, Burdwan Division of public works. 

Supernumerary Second-lieutenant R. Pigou has been appointed assist¬ 
ant to captain Fitzgerald at the presidency. 

Lieutenant J. D. Cunningham is superintending the building of the 
Nawab's palace at Moorshedabad under the direction of colonel \facleod. 

• _ 

CAVALRY 

Comet Pej^dergrast has been brought on the effective strength of the 
cavalry. 

ls^ Regiment .—Colonel Stewart died at Ncemuch, on the 10th instant. 
This casualty promotes major R. £. Chambers. 

Regiment .—Lieutenanlf B. C. Bourdillon is coming to the pre¬ 
sidency and intends to apply for furlough on medidhl certificate. 

fi/A Regiment .—Comjjt F. W. S. Chapman haseexchanged corps with 
cornet Macmullen of me gth regiment, and enters* his new corps a* 
junior of his rank. / 
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7th Regiment .—Lieutenant Masters is about to apply for furlough vi& 
Bombay. 

Lieutenant Halhed sailed on the Navaiino fimm Calcutta for the Cape. 

8th Regiment .—^The demise of ^najor Spillcr promotes captain G. A. 
Kenipland to a majority, gives ^brevet captain Tweedale a troop, and 
cornet Wollaston liis liuutenantcy. ^ 

9th Regiment .—following pro^aotions are in orders;—Captain R‘ 
Hawkes to be major, lieutenants W. B. Wemyss to be captain ot a troop* 
and cornet AV. Cookson to be lieutenant, vice Chambers promoted. 


CNFANTRY. 

3d Regiment. —Captain Holland intends to submit an application for 
furlough, or eventually to retire from the service. 

5th Regiment. —Captain S. Swayne is Acting Deputy Judge Advocate 
General on Major Coxe’s court-martial at Benares. 

6th Regiment. —Ensign Sturt is doing duty with the Assam Sebundy 
corps, vice lieutenant Hunter. 

7th Regiment. —Ensign Phayre has resigned his appointment in the 
Assam light infantry and rejoined his corjjs. 

8th Jtd^imen{ —Major Day is e.xpected at the presidency, and intends 
to apply for furlough. " 

loth Regiment. —Major General Sir John Arnold died at Barrackpoi-e on 
the 8th October. He was one of the oldest officers in the service, having 
commenced his military career in 17^8 ; Ensign 4th jJune same year, 
Lieutenant iCth November l78(i, captain 7tli January 1791, major 13th 
July 1803, lieutenant colonel l9th October 1805, brevet colonel 14th 
June 1813, brigadier 2d January 1813, brigadier general l4th September 
1817, succeeded to a regiment 5th of July 1S>9, and was promoted to 
major general l2th Augu.st 1819. 

Captain Foley, deputy assistant commissary general, is about to apply 
for leave to resign the service. 

Lieutenant Lindsay has ajiplicd for furlough. 

yith Regiment. —Colonel Cock is a passenger on the Thomas Grenville 
from London, arrived at Madras. 

15th Regiment. —Lieutenant Boyd has obtained six mdnths’ leave to 
China for the benefit of his health. 

18/A Regiment. —Captain Anson has the command of the cummander- 
in-chiePs escort. 

19<A Regiment. —Lieutenant Boswell is coming to the presidency to 
apply for furlough on medical certificate. 

Colonel Littler has returned from furlou^^. 

21s/ Regim ^.—^entenant James has quitted India for England on 
furlough. 

22<J Regiment.—‘-C oIoimI Wyatt is about to a, ply for furlough to Eu¬ 
rope on medical certificate. 
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2\th Regiment. —r4ientenant Haig is appointed adjutant vice Mackin¬ 
tosh resigned the appointment. 

25tA Regiment. —A court-martial assembled at Benares on the Ist in¬ 
stant for the trial of Major Henry Digbji Cox. 

ZOth Regiment. —Ensign Nicolson has|been transferred to this corps 
from the 67th regiment, at his own request, 

31s^ Regiment. —Lieutenant Milneik intends to apply for furlough to 
Europe. His departure will leave the appointment of interpreter and 
quarter master vacant. 

32d Regiment. —Lieutenant Swinton has leave to visit the presidency 
and intends to apply for furlough to Europe. 

‘3itk Regiment .—Captain Carter has returned fron»furlough. 

43dRegiment. —Colonel J. Nesbit, now in Europe, has been posted to 
this corps. 

44th Regiment. —Lieutenant T. W. Hill is about to visit the presidency 
to apjily for furlough. 

Captain T. De.s Voeux, acting major of brigade, Malvva field force, is 
coming to the presidency and will apply for permission to retire from 
the service. 

50th Regi-nienf.—Captnin Gr.'jJiam has been appointed to officiate aa 
assistant t(> tJie agent at Delhi, during the abacnce of lieutenant iPhillips, 
or until further orders. • • 

Lieutenant F. Trimmer has received brevet promotion to Captain. 

52fl Regiment. —Captain Auberjonois has applied for furlough. 

53d Regiment. —Captain Conway has arriv^ed at Madras. 

55th Regiment. —Captain W. P.•Welland is coming to the presidency 
to apply for leave to retire from the service. This application if it take 
effect, will promote Brevet Captain Freclh to full Captain, and Ensign 
Horne to Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Colonel S. Watson has been posted to this corps, and Colo¬ 
nel Calloway removed to the 6th native infantry. 

5Gth Regiment. —Lieutenant H. Mackenzie, and Ensign Buller have 
leave to the presidency preparatory to ajipiying for furlough. 

58th Regiment. —Captain Welchman intends to apply for permission to 
retire. His rAireinent will promote Lieutenant Lurn.sdaine, now under 
the Resident at Gwalior, to Captain, and ensign Jones to^ lieutcnantcy. 

both Regiment. —Major Dickson is coming to the presidency to apply 
for leave to refire from the service. This will give a step to captain Fitz- 
"■ gerald, lieutenant Riddle, and ensign Whish. 

63 cZ Regiment. —Ensign Woodhousc proceeds to Europe on furlough, 
and,not to Bombay as annoui|ced in General Orders of the 17th ultimo. 

Ensign Young has been removed from the 27th regiment to this corps. 

Regiment. —Lieutenant colonel P. Brewer removed to the 69th 
regiment, and lieutenanwolonel Critchton from the latter to the former 
corps. f 

\ 
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68^4 Regiment. —^The dismissal of lieutenant Hamrood by the sentence 
of a general court-martial has promoted ensign E. P. Grimes to a lieu¬ 
tenancy. 

70^4 Regiment. —Colonel Rape^is about to 
lough. f 

71jf? Regiment .—Lieutenant Bell intends to apply for furlough. ^ 

73d Regiment .—Lieutenant A. Macdougal has leave to Europe on pri¬ 
vate adairs. 


proceed to Europe on fur- 


INVALIDS. 

Captain Phillip has obtaineddeave to Europe on medical certificate. 
Major W. C. Oriet has leave to the presidency ^or the purpose of 
applying for furlough to Europe. 


MEDIC.\L DKI'AHTMENT. 

Dr. T. Lcckie is performing the medical duties of Burdwan during the 
temporary absence of Mr. Ciieek. 

Mr. T. (y. Hunter is coming to the presidency on medical certificate. 
Mr. R. M. Scott has been authorised to^pprform the medical duties of 
Cowalji^rali, as well as Gowahattee, during Mr. Hunter’s absence. 

Assi.slant sihgeon \y.' E. Watson has resigned the service and sailed 
for Europe on the Orient. 

Assistant surgeon O’Dyer has been appointed to the civil duties of 
Midnapore, vice-assistant surgeon Cumberland, 

Assistant surgeon is to perform the medical duties of Shahabad, vice 
Dr. Bogie who is placed at the dispo.sa'i of the commander-in-chicf. 

Assistant surgeon Duncan is coming to the presidency and intends 
to apply for furlough on medical certificate. * 

Assistant surgeon J. Wood has been appointed to do duty with II. M. 
44th foot. 

^ Surgeon Grifiiths has been appointed to aflford medical aid to colonel 
Speirs and his Agency at Jessore. 

Assistant surgeon Bond, has leave of ab.sencc preparatory to apnlvinir 
for furlough. j b 

A.ssistant surgeon Spencer intends to apply early in the ensuing year 

for leave to Europe. ® ^ 

Surgeon W. E. Carte, of the first local horse, is appointed to afford 
medical aid to the Ilurrianah light infantry battalion. 

Assistant surgeon W. B. Davis is appoiated to do duty with the Assam 
light infantry. 

Assistant surgeon Agnew has been ordeAd to afford medical aid td the 
staff at Oinapore. ^ 
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PROMOTIONS. 

I Iriitniant rulonel and lirev«l I’nlunel A. GaUoira> lo be colunel fioin ibi* 
Hih (ii’tiiiiei la^e, vice major aeueial Sir J. AiirVId, K. C. B., deceaseil. 

Mdjoi J. iiiisliairt to lie lipuieiiaiit ciiloiiel finm the Sih Octnlii-i ISSb, vice lieiiieiiaiii 
colonel a>iil lirevei i-oloiiel A Gallnwny proiiiotril. 

S8//< V A - ( atiiaiii H, C- M. Cox to bv tiiajoi, lieutenant anil brevet captain G. A. Wee 
tn he f UKiain of a ciiiiipniit, and eiisisii W, Cameo lo he lleutriiiiiil, from the 8ih Ociubcr, 
IBSil, ill sniressloii to major J. rriialiaril piomoied. 

Methtal Department —Aeateiant snriteoii E. .T. Yeatinaii, m ii , ti> be Btuseoii, vice 
rnreeoii j Hall, reiireil, iviLb tank from the 2|ti of Ma^li 1838, vtce nutKeon It. N. Bniiiard 
deeeiiaeil. • • 

l7fA Offofter —6th f., C.—raptaiii O. A. Keinplaiid to he majoi, liniii-iiant anil brevi t 
tnpiaio F. IweeiUle to he caiitaiii of a tioop, and cornet C. tVoollastoti to he lieiiieiiant fiiim 
Hie &Hi Oeiiiher H>3fl, In snLreasinii to major P. J. Spillei deeeaaeil. 

Miper. roinit W li. Preiiilereaxt li liionelit on the rllecilve fclreii;;ib of thernvaliy 
69th N. /. Kiiaigu E, P. Griiiiea to he lienteiiaitt, fiom the %3il Septeiiilier 1836, in the 
loom of lieiiieiiant J. T. Hurtvood, dlBniiased from the aervici- li) the bCiiiciii'e ol a Kcneial 
I .inil inai I ijl 

Mr. H. H Alexander is ailiniited to the service. In coiifoiinlt> mth his appniiiinient by the 
hoiioirihle the loiirt of diiectors, as a cadet of infaniri on this estalillshinenl and iiititiintid 
In ibe rank Ilf ciisiitn, leaving the date of bis comniisiiun lor futuie adjustnieiil : Dale ot 
arriMil at Tort Williain gth Oclobei 1830 

SifA Oitabfr.—liegtnient of Arffffc;.v. —lit Ileiitenaiii and brevet caplaln C. Dallas to be 
caiiiain, and td lieiileiiaiit J. limes 10 be Jst lieutenant from Hie Till October 1830, In stic- 
uvssioii to in|iiuin T- A. Vaurenrn deceased ^ 

fliipeinuiiiciar) %d lieuieniint It. K. L. Tbuillerls bruiiglil on the effecilv^ sireiij^i of the 

le'^iineiii • * 

ti r. A • Cameron having satisfied govcrnmeni on ibe points <>f qualiflcailuii iiresciibed by 
exisime ie/;ol<itiona. Is ailmilied to the service as a cadet of iiifniilry i>ii this esialiltsliiiieiit 
agieeHhl) lo instiiiciluiis fniiii the bonoralilc the coiiitoi diieciois, in their niiliiaiy letter 
iliiteililip I6'h Apiil lait. Mr. C.iinernii is promoted to the rank of ensign, leaving the dale 
of Ins cmnniission for fnliire adjnsinieiit. 

Ml. R. A. Sinitb is ndinitied lo the service, in coiifoimiiy trlHi his appointment hy the 
hoiioralile ilis Cmiit of Directors, as a cadet M iiifantry on this eslablishtneni, and prniiioied to 
the r.iiik of ensign, loatvlng the date of bis commission for future adjumuieiit—date of arrival 
at Furl William,S3il Oeiober 1830, 

3lsl October. — CuDalrt/ -Major R. B. Cbamhers to be lieutenant colonel, from the 
lOih ttcioher 1836, vice ireiileiiaiit%oloael and bievel colonel T. D Steuari deceHsed 
Vth /.. C.-Captain It. Hawkes to be major, lieutenant W. li. Went)ss to be laplain of a' 
troop, and i uriiet W Cooksou to be lieutenant, fioin the lOth October 1836, iii succession lu 
ina|iir II. F,. Chambers proniolcd. 

Sniiri. cornet W.F. I'yilsrls brought on the eifectlve birengih of the cavalry. 

'the nuilcMiieniioiied oiHcer is promoted to the lank of captain, by bievct, from the dale 
expiessed ripposlh' to his name: 
both IV. /.—Lieutenant F. Trliiinier, 3Uh October 1836. 


APPOlNrftlENTS. 

lofA Ocfofrfr.—fiiiferniiraerary M lieiitenaiit R. Pigoii. of Engiiirer^ to he assistant lo 
captain \V. It. rilzgcrald, gariisou engineer and executive ollicer of PurrWIIlMiii, and civil 
arih'icii .lithe pirsidriicy. 

l7//s October - Major C. Oraliain, of the regiment of aitillery, to olliciale as deputy priiicl- 
iial cotiiiiiissaiv of ordnance, timing the absence of capiain E. P. Ootvan, proceeding to the 
Cape of tjoiid Mape*on medical tertiilcaie, or until fuiiher orders. 

IdfA fU'tober.— Mr, Jssisiant surgeon M. 8. Kent, In the medical charge of lb<* civil slailoii 
* of ilio Suulberri division of MoorudabaRjh 1 be appoiuiirieiit is to lake eirecl fimii lire llib 
Jiilv la't. 

I tfh October, raptalii J Rrahniii, of the 50ita native Infantry, to iifliciair as assisiaiil lo 
the a»ejii ai Delrlee, during the abseiicegfif lieiiienaiil Phtlli|is, oi uittil fiirlber oideis. 

8tlAVjrfoAer.—A-sisianisurgeon J. F. Bacon, in tneiltcnl chaige of the ^nrilieiii division 
' Muoiad'ibad, n'as, at his own request, iransfered hv the hoiioiahle li^lieiiteiiant gnverniii of 
ilie Nnilb Western pioviiices,under date the Ibili iiistaiii, luihe civil bTatioii ot 8liahjehan|ioie 
HI suciqpsinii to assistant snigeoiiB Fleniing placed at the dUpnail tif iiU excelleney the 
■ l•lllll^.lllder-ln chief. M 6 

t'ltb Orfu6cr.-Mr. assistant siffgeon J. o'Dwver lo perform ihe medical duliri of the civil 
ll■.tl••ll of Mtdiiajiuie, vice Mi. aatsiaiii surgeon H. B cuinberland. 

\ D I 
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nrA Octoher -Eiiai'!ii A. A. Stiirr, ofilie eih Dative iufaniry, to do duty the Aiiom 

8ebiiuil> Corp*, vlfe lleutriiiiiii R M. Hunter. 

AlurKeiiii J. O'Dwyei iiiia been iipp .lilted in the judicial and revenue depArliiicul, 
under date llie 27ili iiialanl, til pviforiii the iiirdiral diitiea of Ibc cl\U •laiioii of Midiiapoie, 
viceaiaiilatit luigeuu ll. B- Cuiiiberlundi i 

r- 

APPOINTMENT KPSir.NED. 

3lef October- - KiiMitii A. P. t'li.iyre.ol the nil native iiif.iiiir« , dniiic duty willi ihe^Aa!i.ini 
It jilt liifdiitiy, 13, at Ins own rei|iieai, perinuicJ to resign bis appoiiitiiieiii and irjniii lili 
CO ps. 


Finit.OUritl TO EUUOPP.. 

IStk October - lleiiienA.ii Ilfiirr llaili'd, of the 7ili tl''lil cnv.ilrj, on riirdicai eeillllcate. 

S 7 fA 0(7»6er. —Lieiiieii.iiii 1 J.iine-,|l‘fr ibe 3Ui ii,itu'e iiil.iiiin, and 3iid ll■■utl||alll O. 
iteid, of ili<‘ ilei’t. Ill .|ll|l‘,,•r\, mi im die il reiiilti'ile i 

l.lriiicii.iiii It. M iliiiiiei.iif iliM 7JI iiaiivc iiifa.iiiv. and ali.i(bed to ilie A!ih.iiii Sebiiiidy 
eoii'H oil arriiiini »r piiratr air.iiis. 

SIrf Ocfti'i'T —C >'o>uI F. ii.i|)ir,iir tin: iOlli ii.iii«e iiil.inli), and liiiileiiaiit A. M.iv 
dniinal, of Ilif73l iial ive ml i 11 <'» .irconni ul priv.ili< .iflairst. 

Lieuleii.iiii !' Ui-.iiriii, of ilii-Jlsi ii.iliie iiil.inlM, lieiitfii.Mii J. Bell, of ibe 7lsi ii.iiive 
iiif.i<ilii, iiid iMi«i ’ll It, 1 ' All Cl. oi the siMi Hill lie iiit niti v, on m*-i|ical ceil ill cate. 

Cipl.iiii It ^ Pliiliipit, oi IliC ill! iIkI ( >.l.ilili^liiiieiit, on iii> < 111,11 cmlilic.iie. 

I li« U ,i> e ol a ...Intel t'l t'li-U'i (' it Wniiillniiisi', of ilie oSnl ii.itivi' infiiiilrv, In 

geilei.ll oideiK <>1 l!ie I7ili lo^Miil, ... t > Uuill‘i.1], on iiiedii at ceitilicale, is ciiiiiinu- 

ted to liiilo'i'jli to I irope nn ilir sniot iiccoiiiil. 

lOfA UctolHr - l.ieiiiriidiii II M.ickeiiiie, SGili iiatiie iiir.inii}, on iiiedicnl ceriiOcate. 


c BfiruRNPD to niEIll DUTY- 

l7fA OefoAer.— M.i|or It C t|.i<'d'.ii.il<t, of Hie 40ili ii.ilive iiiranliv—ilate 19lli Octobci ISJfl. 
Ctipiain W. II. Wake, of llie 43MI iiiiiive lilfBiiliy —ditto bill Oi tobrr ls31. 

V 4 f A Lieutenant tv . C. Cnner, ul Hie aiili ii.iiiic iiir.iiiiiy —(l.iie of anlval I7lb 

October liJO 

LiruiLMinut E. Watt, of the Bill liulit cavalry—d.iie of arriv-il d3d October IS^d 


ALrP.RAllUN OF HANK. 

lO/A 0<,fo6er. — Snrtron J. Baikei, froiii Dili Febriiaiy ISi|. vice J. Hall retired ; aiirsenii 
Ricli Noa-iler lliiinard tdcre.iied.) fioiii v&lli Feliiuiiy I9J1, lice J. NcOoivrll reined; 
Biiicenii Gai in I nrnbiill, fiom 3llb Apiil IkSl, vice J. Eiaiis reimd; ainaenn AliNniidrr 
Kyd Linde3n)t from 2iiii Apnl iic<‘ i; Govaii, M. u., iciifeil; siiri'enii Itobeit Griih,inie 
fioin Idtii Si-pleiiilier 18.14, vice J. Nicnll deceasi'd ; 6iiii>eoii Tlioiii,is Foirrst, from 3)ii 
Match 1933, vice J G. (ici ird decraaed , » ii'jc hi iMoican Powell, lioiii SSili Hay IS3j, vice 
J Coiilicr dere.iseil»ur,:eon Dnii<ild cniiiptndl, fioin 3d Scptrinbrr 1X3), licu F. .9. 
Untibeivs, deceased ; ■'Uiceun Ileaekiali Cl.iik, frniii 3ili September IXS,), vice J Kckfmd 
decertsed ; siirecnii Naili.iiiiel Moreau, fioni ill October 1837, vice ft. Sklpimi, deceased; 
iiiree III J'lbii Oavidsiiii, fioiii Ijili (icinber IX.t3, vice J. Allan, u, n , deceasel; 3 nr!>eoii 
Cbarlea Moiilei, froij: Igili Uiircli IB3'i, vice J. Urudeiaun deceased; and siiri;euii Jiiiiies 
lluiiald, fioiD i9tb M.iicb 1831, vice O. Wray, de.cc.ised. 


RP.SIGNED the service. 

lOfA f7c‘foAer.—Assistant siireeon W. B. Watson, of the medical depDrIiiient at Ills own 
reqiickt, iMiin tbe In neceinber next. * 

SifA OctoAer. —Eiisun W. C. Fuirest, of the 7lsi native liifaitiry. Is periiiiiied. at hi.s on. 
request, to rcl ,11 ihe service of the Kaai India Tbe resign^.ioii of eusigii Forrest 

to bave elTiCi from the BUih July last. 9 


/ REITUBRENT. 

lofA October —Captain J. H. Wornuin, Slat native in(iiiiry. Is permitted to retire from 
the service of the K. 1. r. on tbe penvion of ,i major, froin. he date of sailing of Hie ship on 
wbirh be may eiiib.nk for Eiir<ipp, In coiiioriiiiii wlib the \ lovisioiisof the reciilailun pub 
llsbed in general orders of Hie SSd May 1880. 
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Al’ DISPOSAL. 

lO/A Oetohfr.- Cnpialii U D. fl Mncilniialil, Sili li«lii rntalry, Lite atiachcd In ttie Brliish 
Ciiihasav in I’erHin, is pl.i<'eil at Hip •■ispns.il nf Ins eKOplIpiict ilm pniiiniiiii'lpr In-oliipr 
riie siTx icis nl In'iliPii.inl J . n.)['iiiiiiiiiuli:iin, o'* Hip ph'iiiippi s, aip iilai cd nl Hip (Iisiwi<:)I of 
Hip Hpiiu.iI unvpiiinipiii, ii'i'li a vi.-w li> liii hpiii" i|i|ftliitPil in ^iiiipi iiiipiiiI iIii; luiilillii!i of llie 
p'll’iC" I'f I1fi'iialii'<l,it<.iil, 'iiidpr Hip iIiippIihii nf pnl.mrl II SIrL''0'l, 

lilh 0( tobi'r. I lip si'i'iirps nl aasisi'.iiil •iiiep.iii^ II. n.iisiiiii. iloiii? ilutv at iIip preal- 
dptiri ppiiii.il liOii|>it.il, tiFP pLirpil al Hi« ili<ipnanl or Hip lizlil lioiinialiip flip L'inp’ii'ir of 
Bciip.il, Tor tin- pi-ifiiiiiiaiii p nf Hip iiiPilical 'lii;i s nfHip pimI ^tiiion nf Slinlia<>.i<l, vipp nssis 
l.'iii‘.iitPi on W. Boeici u. o , wlin is pl.ii pi! al i^c <li-|ii<a.il nf Ins pxrcllciii.y Hip cniiiiiianiier- 
lii I hipl 

ir#'j Orriiftpr. -'I lip ««rv.rP8 nf .issinaiil oiirjpon H. Still nrp plappil at ilip illspnsal nf ilie 
lioii.ii,(l)ic Hip IipiHpii.iiii eoppiuoi of Hip Nur'li Mp.tPin ''io\iiiCPS, wiifi a \irw loins lipiiig 
a|i|><>iii|ril In Hip nipilnal (li.irup nf the (ivil hi iiimi nl ll.iiii|,i 

1 IIP spi \ ipp i.f sill EPnii 11 lliillii IP, SI. T) I ai p pl.ipi (I at Hip ilisnnsal nf tlip luiiini .ilitp the 
||. nip-i lilt P 01 PI iim >it Hip Nnrili IVp.ipi ii l’riiviiii:i h, mi booii its Iip bli.iH Iip ipIipm (1 iiniii his 
diiina III iiic R5lli naiivp iiiiaiiiry, for Hip purpose ni bciiiq apiiniiiud lo ilie nipdical chaise 
of Hip rivSI Bt.iiioii of R.ii^H}. S 0 


PAR veil MMIS HP LPTTBItS 

\Of'i October I Iip f'lilniriiiE |iara<'i.ii>lih of Mill! ir) Ipiipis, from iiip biiimral'lp tlip cmiit 
nf ilirpriiiis til Hip Rn\rriioi of ihc presiili iicy nf Foil WilliBiii in Bciiiiali iiii! iiiibliFlicd (nr 
(Pilci.ll inf.iiinaiinii ; 

LetUi iLitcifilth A/ii if, IfiaO. - P.ir.1. S \Vp liavp .iraiiti'd the iiiiilPilliPiiliiiiiPd nfllcris an 
pstpiiiinii III iiiiliiiipli, tor nix iiiniiHiii encli, VIZ. iiiajiir (‘h.irles CIiHsiip aiid Captain n II 
Cnhhp. 

t.etfer drifetl illh Apt it, ^V,\fA nt-ii|p saii (lad from Hip iiipriical pi mi'll nips ivhlrh 
li iM* Irniii iiiiip 111 li.iip lippil tMoiliiMil liy ss.iMaiil snrEPiiii Allli|i.;li.im, of iniir eslalillbh- 
iiipiit Hi.ii Ills alifpnre fmiii Indi.i iipioiid iIip ppiinii of live ipais fmiii tlip iiaie of Ins quli- 
lill!! It, h la lippn nrp.MiiiiiPil li< .sL kiipss, ly Hiin Hit in ■ •iiiilis nf Hip .ict nf i||p 3 lil Opn. 3 il, chap, 
fi'fspr. 7 ( 1 ; tVp liavp iipiiiiiilpil IHin III rpliiiII In Ins lank, nil I-nir PS'atilialiniPiil. iHiich per- 
liiiFSluii lus iPCPivpil llip cniiciifieiice nl the linani nf i '•iiiithliiUcis lor tliP ^f.ilis oniiil.j 


MISOBliLANBriDS. 

10/A O'fo&pr. -ThP siidrtpr birar III <’IniiaeoiiE, whii'h iv is dirpclPd in ei nfra! nidpis of 
thi' ‘.tfd Jon "I (>P rpiliiCP'i in p.i it>i|-li'ti ni <o Hip s* siC nl ,i ir^lineiil.il liiizar, nIH In 

flnslly abolislied, an uniirLPbSsry, limn Hie In piiixiiiio. 

-•- 
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Al’PolN’l MBN'Iis. 

10/A iM/fHtf —46/A V /• Riisicii It A Herbert In Iip inlniiirptpr andquaiter mastrr vice 
npiiieiiiiiit jolinstnii, ivhii lias lieeii peiniiited to rpsltii iliat appoiiilnipiit. 

2 li/ O •toiler - CiipMtii C. McUniiiie, nf Hip 1st coniiMiiy Oih hatialinii of ailillery. Is 
apgoiiitf.l aid ile camp in biiiiinHer "piieul C. Uimvii, 0. U.,fioiii ihp ijil pinxiiiio. 


DISTRIBUIION iJF niOOPS. 

S.A/A October - iffa pxcpHpitv Hip coiiiiiiaiiilpr-ln rhipf has ivilli Hip sani'lioil nf toTprii* 
iiiPiH, hppii pleased lu ilircci the fulluwiiip disiribiiiiuii of tlip iroups vtiftoiiid iii the haiigm 
division : 

I lip liPiiil quiiriPrs nl Hie 4RiIi regiiiii lit iiaiiTP iiir.iiiir) will movp fiiiiii (iiinawaiiali, on 
itap ISili Uecenilipr iipxt, lowaids Jiibliulporc, Iravini; 9 cmnpanips .it ihc former post, liesidrs 
fiippl)in» .HI eqii.il^plnil for ihe diHirs ot Spoiipe. 

The head quiiiters ^ Hic 6d>b resiineiit native infantry will move from PHinnl towards 
lliissceiiqiihad, on ilieTAtli Deceuibrr iiMt, leaving 3 (Oinpaiues for Hie duiipv nf Hie fiuiiier 
post. * 

TliP post gnus, and nriiHery ilpiaiU aiiarliPil, lo arcuinpan; Hie brad qiiaiters of leslmeiiii 
respet^ively to Jiibhulpore and lliiahii^aiiad. 

ItRMOVALS AND POSTINGS. ^ 

9\st^ctober ~ Brigailirr genprtl C. Bio.vii, C . B ,io Hipcoiiiinflid of the Beiiar..a division. 

Brigadier general Sir I'- Aiibufty, Kl ,C. B .to Hiecomniaiid of tlA Saugor division. 

Colonel J- Npsbi(t,(un fiirlnnjli in Emoiir} new prmiioiliiii, to ilie 4 b<| naitve tiifiiniry. 

Lleuteimut colonel A - Gallo^y, (on furlough; ironi the ASib lo the eih native infantry 

2 
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Lii'iitmanf I'oloncI S. Waloii, iipw prnniolloii, in llir SSih nailvr Inraiiiry. 
till Ocfobet, -Vrifunut) aur!>t:<in P. R. F. Urevu it^ podeil tu ibe lut bileade hnrir 
diiiUprv vice Urifflihs lircrnifil. 

Oc/ofrtr - AssiBiaiil siir((roii J Iniifs, m. n., rrcPiiily placed at ilie disposal of liis 
eaicllt-Dcy therninniaiidei-iii is piis'ed tolhc 19ita luiive iiiraiiiry, vice assUiaiii sur- 

enpi S. I.ieliiroiit, leinoveil to till' 7ili liiif.' cavaliy. 

Lkruteiiaiit colonel P, £ eiver, fioiii llie Q4t)i to Ibe CSth native iiifaiiiry, 
Liriilfiiani coliiiicl D. n iclilnii, fioiii tlilt latlei rn tlie bomei corpsi 
l’Msi»ii ll.l•■lllle« Yoiiiia, rioiii the 97ili lo ilie sad native iiilaniry. 

Kiisi!!!) W. 1'. V\ ilbnii, from ilie SSil to the 5Slh native Infantry. 

As-i9t*iii i.iirj«on K.w Wiigtiisou la poaK.I to the Airaeaii localhaiialion, but mil continue 
wiili the lOili native liifautiy. until fiiiilier ordett. 


eXCHANCK OF CORPS. 

I.lf/i fbfo/rrr.-I'oriiet F W, .S rb 7 niiinii, from Stii lo the Otii liulit cavaliv, vlie friiei 
S. F. IVlai iiiullrii, iiiiiii i':/e Imier lo the luriiier, each eiiieiiii" hist.ii w coi|is a» ihcjniiior oi 
his r.iiik. 

Kiim^ii O P. Nifolbon.of the filth, i« .it his own rciiucst, tiaiiBferrcil to (he 3ntii na Ivti 
iiil,iiiiri, as the juiiioi ot his i.ink. 


MISCFLLANUOUS. 

nruA Quartern, on thefiiiiet, off Urnarcs, 13 f/i Ocfoftef.—The attrniloii of the coin- 
III chief III India was .iiiiaiird suiiie wei-ki siiirr hy a li'ttri in a pnlilic jninnal, 
lii'.iiiiis Ilie ‘'|^||nlule of ‘ Vans Kenned),’ and jppcarin» to he lioiii colonel V.ins Ki'niieit), 
fii the U'IIiiIm) atiiiv, addieised to ilie eililor of the JL'H"!Uh?uan iiewspaper, wIiIlIi is puli 
lisocd III r'nii iiiia. 

\s .ileliei hosigiieit, and sn addressed ninl pulilisaed, could only he !> oked upon as sped, 
all) mil if icd for the coii-iileiali.’ii of the otiicers of the Heiieal .1.in), .mil as 11 C'liii.iineil 
iiiaiici fas II. r c<F-iinaiidei in chief thiiikO iiiik li tiioii- r.ilt mated lo prnduie evil lli.in !•.•l•(l, 
lie was iiirlined to notice ll iiniiiudi.ilel] he IIiPI peinsed if. As, however, he h.<d loo hiyli 
an I.pillion of ihe ;:fiod sellM ol ilie nllii eia of the Beiii:,il ainiy to think, lliai ,iii) hai in 1 inilil 
aiise tioiii delay, he deteniiiiied. Hi the first platc, loasrortaiii fiom col >iiel Vans Kinni’ily 
illrn^Cll, nlielher he aikllowledgid llir Inter to In- his. 

he has this day iiceived the coloiiers ackiiowledgeniciit, iliat be is author of the same, 
and tlieretore, he piinecils lo c >011111IH upon 11. 

'Ilie erievanies ol Hie colonel, on wliieh, itoiii Ills puhlicatiun, it iiiiist be inferred, that 
heserkstlii s) iiipa'liy ot the Beiual atm > iii ll 1 e fold 

1 he first Ins haviii;; been removed fruni iiis siiuaiioii, as Judge Aihocaie (lencral of ibt 
Moiniia) army. 

'I lie seoiid, ins not havlni; been subsc(|iieiitl) iioiniiia(e.l to Hie coiiiniaiid of a liMgade. 

I lie lliiiil, iliai he has licen tried by a court iiiaiiial, for disobedience oi outers. 

Ever) oiUcer ninsl kii»w from 1 he general piactlcn of ilie miliiary seivicc, Ibiii if a snbor- 
diii-aie docs not discharge Hie dimes of the stall situaliim which be fills, In the snii>facii m 
111 his siipeiior, lieuinsi lie liahleio be removed e 

I Ins w.is llir poiiii of failiiip Ilf Col Vans Kennedy ; anil the civil r;(ivt of the Boniliay 
piesiili'iicyi coiicniMii!! in ilie views ot Ihe Commainler-in Chief ol Hie Ooiiihay ami) rela¬ 
tive lu Hie colonel's I ondiu I, (whaiever it may have been) he was displaced fioni Ins nf||ep 

II nnely happens, Hiai any man is displaced wiihoiil deeiniiiit Iniinelf wronged inn In help 
on. jiiclgiiient III Hub case we have the o|imiuii ol Hie Coiiiiiiaiider.iii Chief of ilie Bombay 
anil) auil of ihe civil iioyci iinielil, to set aijUiiist dial ol the individual inteiestid. 

When displaced fioin ins siiii,iii»ii he w.is ordered In join Ins legniiciit. iihirh he did lint 
on a biigade (onnoaud siibHii|Ueiiil} Ulliiig viicaiil, he was passed over; and a Junior ollicci 
w.is appoiiiled to ilie coiiiiiianrl. 

I •ilonrl Vans Kennedy thinks proper lo assert, that bis seniority gave liiiii a title tii such 
roiiiniand, 

Tlie Coiiiinander iiPCliief of Ihe arm) in India denies Ihe correciness of this dociiine. 

He as'Cits Hi.ii seiiioiity, fliiiess being absent, gives fio title wliaicver.' 

He cainiol conceive words to be put tugeilier wlilcb could leave less.aloiibl on Hie subject, 
than the letter of Ihe lloiioiable Ihe rmirtuf Directors, No. 69 , of the^'lTIh Derrinlirr 18 .( 4 , 
piihlished in Hie Heneial Oideis of Ihe iiriiiy, of ihe let June l 8 Ji. The Point sai s, 

■ We have 110 lirsitaiioii in expreising- uiir opinion, that ‘olTicers have no stiici right 10 siic- 
.'ed to the appniiiliiieiits of Brigadier lieneral on Ihe ^loiind of itiete aetiioiiiv;' and Hns 
opiiinni is only (iiiall(led,Ji> an expression of then dim reliance that the claims of ofTicers 
' arising out of leiigib o''-civice, will never be sel nside, except on public groniiils.' 

ihe rpiesiioii tlieii is, had Hie Conimauder-iii-Chief of the Bombay aiiiiy in ibis case legi* 
liman ' inildic'•rounds?' g v . 

II ..;>,>< .irstrnm (Joltiiiel Vans Keiniedj’s own stalemi'nt, iMkt he had been lilliiig a ^lyil of¬ 
fice i.o tlie stall lor eishtmi years; and hud been absent iroiliall regluieiilal duty twenty nine 
)tars, Ins whole period of service having been ibiity six yea^s. 
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Ilr lijiil, i(ii irforc, never r<iniiiiaif«lf"rl a htiHalloii eiilici in qnariei? u Mie flrirj. an.! pinha- 
lily was ( n-. a iiianieal oilicei) iiiieih H!iiiir.nif nf all the .ilipr,iiifiiiH, wliiili liave taken place 
III (lie laciic!. I'f ilie .11111), siiKf ilie iiiiieiit liiseail) Si i\ire a> a eMli.iIii'1 ii 

1h Ibis Ir'.-iiiina.'e ' p'iIiIic srniiiwl’f.T the o.'licrr at Ihe liead "f-an anil), whiise diilv il It 
(<> wan li niei iis i.iseipliiie, ami ivliii IS ie<i)i>ilisil)le tfllie (■ii\eiiiiiiciit, that (as la< as he bat 
aiidi'iriM j Ilie (rniipH me in proper liamis in ari upiAT 

The Cniiiiiiaiiiler iii-Cliiel iifilienino in liiilin t|ein 8 , ibat il ft a quite l■■u|llllla(e ' public 
ffioiiiiilaud lie does iint iliiiilit, iliai it was one >il ihose Diomids allinleil ii> in the uidei be- 
fiiie qiioti d 

Il lias been .issertiil, tli.it i<:ii<>rnner on siieli ftihieii Is no h.ir t.. einiim.ind in tiic Indian 
arini ; bin ilie Coiiiiii'ainlei-iii ('Inrl is ivilli'tt: to beln vc (Ins lu be an aspeision. 

At all eteiiis be il<iesin>i adinii siirli a dociiiiie , it'ii will be b lieve, iliai such will be aiN 
voiiiied II) tlie llniioiable ilie Cmiii oi Diieriois nr the iiiiiiv 

'I lie Ibml ^iirsaiice reniains to be roiisideieil; ami ivb.il is ml sauced in ilie riiiirse of ns 
disi:'.s„ioii III Ilie roloiii I, loMiis a |iritici|Ml reason lor Ills PKcelleiic) (he Liiiiiiiiaiidci-ili- 
Chlel lliiis itililTOssiiio Ilie arm). ^ 

It aiM’t'ai's, iImI, III oiie^iem e 10 nrdeis, Cid>iiir| \'aiis Keniieili, ftiei bis rcniosal (loiii ilie 
stall, piiiied In 1 ri Miiiem : bin, ntviila to < onlinii.iii, or some n||i,o ranse. (ibe loiiiiio would 
iiecissniu 10 nitiMcd by lliose iiltiieis and solilnrs, iilm wiie await nl ib. I'lii iiiii« 
simn es of Ins t.ise; be iieitr appejnd on Ibe paiade ol Ins reiiniieni for a pciind of six 
tin,tolls. 

\ iiiiii'Mii of this iieoieilC's ciiriniislaiices seem lo iinlleate) bavint! transpired, a r'dittn 
Was I lib'll toi b) bis iMi'llriiiv till (oiiiiiianili’i in tliief ol ilie ]l.iiiib.ii .nim, ibiiniuli the 
oi-iii'i.al otlwir roniiii Miilnio till* divismii of llieaiiny lo winch toloiiel \ .iiis Keinie'tv’s reo|- 
iiieni ii(l>>n„<d, ■ ab iil.iletl to show the la. I. 

A le'inn « I'ai f onlni jU niade tlinnioll Ilie olli^er t'iii,rninn 1 ni!! tlie l>n[;.ide, wliicll ifliit'i 
prossd. lli.il Ilie itutli le.ill) was, ash,1(1 been supposed, 

llu'liilK’i-i I 01,1111 ntiliiiq (he liriL'ade.ilioirfoie is^iieil an older, ihe iiiteniioti of wbirh 
rvlileiitl) w.i' to (111 fit iIi.il (Obiiiel Kilineili should atleiid Ihe pin.idis of bis resiniiliC. Ibis 
oiilei, lioiii Ills siipi I nil (iflicei, llip (obiiirl deiiiiii leil .ihoiii <110)1111;; Anti iic wlRi in route* 
qiieiiee plated in .iiieai, .iiid siibMijiicnll) tind li) a loiiri-niam.il V 

Ibe eMiiiii II ibii.s placioi l.elore llie Den-a.il ar'iii of an utlicer enniinaiidni" a re;;iiiieiit 
takiii" leive In absiain liiiiii all mil-door iliitv, and to absent liitiucif from all paiadesi'tor iiix 
til niibs III siKce.sioii, allbiini>li iipwa ils ef 'bl'l lin 11 were pieseiil in qiMileis, deserves 
inaikeil 1 OMdeiiinaiioii: and the coiiiiiiaiidei-iii-rliit'f in India roiideiiiiis 11 accoidiii'jlv If 
Ibe cidoin I’.s alispiii e (V IS enber ilecessai y or wai raiitalile, it sbutild have receiYcdtlie previ¬ 
ous santii'iii ot Ins sitpi'i iiir uiln ei. 

riieie i‘ a dortini' wliirli t!ie enliiiiel li:i^ adiaiired, resiircdiii; ohedipiirr to .siiperiois, ur 
railii-r iibai (-iiiisiitiiies disobruiericc, winch iii.i) be law; but, if it is, it is so adverse to 
1I1S1 ipinie III an .11 111) , aud so contiai y lo loiinei iiindu'i, ib it Ilie roiiiniaiiiler 111-, liirf 11 
■iiipiised III IIS .tilvo act lit aii) flildier of istiik. I he colonel says lo the riled lolloninir; 

I bail "iih -^iseii an niiniialion ‘ of an iiiteiitioii to ilisobet,' but bad mil aciiinlly disoheyeil. 
Yon (lid nm ntloid me tune io (lisobey; but yuii placed me in arieat; and thus I am iiiijiiitly 
dealt b>, beLaose 1 li.nl not (oiiiiiiilled lli% (IlSobedieiice- 

let ns see bow ibis dm'iiiie would npnate rained a lillle farilier, 

Ibe F.iiro|ieaii |•lble^ oideis bis siibadai oi other suboiJinatenihcrr, to p.iiR(t« his roinpaiir 
SIX lioiiis siiligeqoenll). 

'I'lie siiliadar icplies. I O1.1II not do so. Atooidiiis lo the law now laid down, the l-airiipe,,n 
idhiei IS mil to place Ihe suliadar in aiiest, beranse be has iitii liad tiriiu to complete bit 
dlsolJLilicni e. 

I Ills seems lo he ilie liiv ailvanred hy roloneisvaiit Keiinedt t 

I he coinmniidei-iii tliiel is qiiitc sine, that discipline cannot be niamliiined, if inch law m 
t be aeiPil upon 

(In a roiisitleraiioii Ilf Ihe whole publislipfi letter, lie oOers Ills advice (n ihn army mil to 
follow Ibe FX<im|>#s whltll colonel Vans Keiiiieds h'as Ihoiialit proper tliiislo las lieioie IlK-til. 

' hill rather lo piolUIn ihem, as affoidiiia iiisiances 01 coinliici winch ibouid be caielully 
iliuinied h) all lit s'lvlio deslied lo piuapet in ibcir piofessioii. 

The Ciiiiiinainlei-iii't^bief cannot cnncliide, willioiit expresbiiiq bis dieided opiuloii, that 
tins soil ofespaiie. inililicnliiin, whi, li is tah iilaied (iiid inolMldy luieiidr'i) 10 deioeato from 
Ibe •li.iiaoiei (it a siiperii.r olllcei ot the ainn. ami in .vlncb ibe coluiiei (liie(.ilv inipiiies 
‘ etirenie iiijnstice’ to some iiersnii orpeisoiis is mil calculated tiiilii»ood or to liimi m 
rniiLPisioos; 'aiid,tlierrf<iie, IS liiilc becoUiiMj; .III) oilicri, Inn iii^|p vspeciully uiie of hiub 
rank in the aiiiiy, whose expeiience slionid have aii»ht bini lieiierT 

Ilif ‘icelleiicy will ii.itfail i^iiake kmiwii to the llniioialile (jffnri Oiiectois, tlirnuiih (lie 
Siip'cme OiiveiniiiPnt, his virwii sii' li |min;' eiliiisi.; and bow iiiiirh hrilepreeaics piiblicatinns 
wliieli aie calculated more loAciie tlisiatiaUtiioii in ihe .nni), than 10 do aiii pulilio leivice. 
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MADRAS. 


GENERAL OUlpRS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PR'IMOTIONS. 

U 

1 -nil iVcjifPiiiftpr. — SfHl'tr iissijiani stiiijicoii J P. (iiant, tii hr siirspnit from the ISlIi Majr 
vii'p Ciiiitirll lipce.isi’d 

IS/A V J.-Sr-niiii iii>ijil\V Moii'a.'iK* Jnliiistitn III lir lii'iiteii.iiit, Tire ( In isMp (IrCPilseil ; 
d.itp Ilf loiiiiiiis^i III vJ'i Si'iiiriiilipi, IRJ'I. 

4<i/ .V. f. ■.riiiiii cii.-i^riliiirioil in be riciiteililiil iicr I’lnilu ilerenjpil ; il.ilc of coill- 

irii"iiiii I'll li Si'.iii'iiiiii'i iM.jJ 

llli fA/ii/ji’r.- heiiidi A.ini^l suriieon^D. Uiclianl.iiii to be aiiivi-uii, fr'iiii ibe 3(1 iiialant 
*iri‘ l''.i'ki*ii ill' e is"il •’ If 

I li nn.i^ (iliii i(iiiii>iii)n,'M . D ii lin nirlieil al M.iilras on ilir 2 il iiiM.ini, is .uliniiteil on ilio 

esi:ililii!iiiii III ii 4 ii I a•l•<|^l.lll| siii»i-iiii 

11/A f)i ti'hi’i - /w/"/;/ci / V - Si'iii i S'l iieiUi'iiaiit I. Son ilir in be I'l li(‘iiteiiaiit me /.t ri ai d. 

Dote III ((iiiiiiiis>iiiii ^i! Oi (iiiii'i i8ll 

M’l ■ Iiiniiii'i.111 vii Lii'on II >iii I . M. F.lliiitt'i be briiiii;bi nil ibc I'lfri live s'leiiuib of itjo 
cm))' liiiiii ilir' “il (ii'itibi I ISJ), >11 ciiiii|ilele (Ins c-l.ilili-.liinriii 

I’illi <t( Iti'tt r. S-III II Lit UK II,nil U. (I It.ii kliiiiise III III-(.sii|.iiii, and seiiiiii I'nni-jii II. II. 
I’llliii to III- >111 it-ii.iiil In siikLi-ssiiiii 10 Jiiliii ItiifS (11 iiiiiolcil hale ol (.1111111111. mil I7ib 
M 111 III I i‘i Is - 1 1. 

3.1/A ,V. / Seiinir Iirnh nuiii (Rirvi-l r.i|il nil) F. Ilnnie in be (iiiilain, ninl .riiior eiisi':ii 

, 1 . C. \li,N.ili|,i III- 111 nil II,-III Mir lliim (In i-aa-il, |),ltr of ctiiiiilliS'Kill 3 il 0 ( Inliei IHRO. 

2i.>f - f/if,iulrif Shii oi Mfiinr (‘ G ■ Iv. s lioiii ilie 19 b n "iiiinii, 10 l,e In-iitc 

nniit^ iiiiiiii'l ( It.r (iLiiiin 1 hi> Km/lrln n, ilci'i-,i^i (I ; (l,iir 1,1 cnililiilh-liin lUtb 0( lobri IH3il 
Id/A / !>i mill C.i|il,ini VV .-ili.iiv in in-in ijni^ si-nmr I ii-iileiiiinl Is « uoic tn lie rap- 

1:1111, (Hill tenmi i'iisi!,’ii A. I.is,i'.-lil in bi- lii-nii 11,'tlil, in tillcetbinli li> C (> Alves |iiuiii(ileO ; 
duie III coiiiiiii&SiiAis lOili OiiQdK-i 


APPOIS I'.U ENTS. 


72 tt SrpUinbcr.- 4ih N. I —I ieuieii.iiil O. I). Stoke 10 be qtiariot-maatpr and liiirrpreter, 

sue f'liiniiciV 

99 II ^ I ^ III iiirii,iiii A M. Mc''all>,'(i beqnaiin mnster and Intelpieler. 

Hfh L. I' - Cnl,iiii I Mil,|iiia> r.inr, "I bn Von 's s ,iii font, 10 be a In i!j-.iilier nf ibe sccmid 
cluvs nil,I III rinniii.iiid Ti 11 liinoii.dv, mr Kiniird; peiinillr-il to iniirred lu liiiroiie* 

41 ilii- lei niiiini nila'ioii ol Ills rsi elli-ni 1 lb- roiiiiii iii'lri in rbief. 

(',ii>l.iHi It, CokIiiu/ioii of ibe llib n.itivi- tiii.iiiliv h> be ii^t iiiljiiiani of 'Iricbtiiiipnl^ froni 
Ibe (laii- Ilf iii.iiib'if Ibe 3iili ii,i<im- inraiiH] viee Ilirhs 

3 M/i W /. —il nlrll.nil I’. (Mi|ib,iiit to be :idji|iillll. 

4 G/A A - l.iriiti li.inl C. II. Mm kri./ie In be qu.ii ter iiiaslei anil Inlerpirter. 

IWA 0(/uA//.~-('api.iiii,). I. L'nderwiMiil, ol lb^,cnrpsiii en-ineeis, ui be siipeiliileinllns 
enniiiL-ei at ibe iimiileni-} .sue Mi mi iili. 

I-.! liiiiienini 11, 4 I ake to be mljiitatit in tlie coips of en!!iii('eis, vice Gi'riard ileceniicd 

I IfA Ocfohrt - The ii-lii liOiniia' b; ibe Gnvr.iini in 1 oniii il is pliasi-d, al llii- rei •niinii-iida. 
Ilmi III bif escc'l'-ni 1 III'-( »iiiiiMiiile'-iii (liief, L > make lln- lullowiiin U|ipiiinlnieiits, in i,ike 
cflTerl fioiii Hip lllb inslaiil. 

f'oinnri II. I). I'p tfnii, (' 0. bis iii,ijpi-l}’s d.li foot, to ,ict as iiiilliar) secttLir) In llie coin* 

maiiilei lll•(.bicl, iiniil fn. tlier mileis. 

I'aiiiiiii IV, CoiivvajiOr Ibejtil l$<ii:tiil ii.ilive iiifaiili), lo he Ai'l-de-Cav ip lu (lie cuiiiirian- 
dei>in>i-liier 

Alibi- i(‘eniniiirn(l,trKiii uf bir eNreUeiii-) (he riiRimnnib-r-iu-rliii-r, die ri.'lit taoiioiuble ike 
eiivi-l ll'ir III roiilli ll IS iileaspil In iii.ikc die fiiliovsiir; ai'pnintillelils - 

l.li-nti iiaiit 11, Gill linn, of Ibe I - lb irgiiiieni n ilive 1111.11111)-, In .n I .is deputy aesivlaiil quar¬ 
ter in.islii !>riiPial Ilf Ibo nrnii, finiii tlie dale of eiiiboikafinti, ami diiiiiif Ibe abaeuce ii|t 
fpivicp vviib Ills I l-|•i!llel||, of l.iputrnaiit W. Gorduit, Idlli uaUve iiifaiiiiv, auil depniy assie- 
laiii qn.iiiei itias'er ei-iietal of ilie army. C _ ‘ 

Madras Enropcanrcglmcnt. - Lii-uleiiaiil J, L. •Steplieiiiii lobe adjiiianl, vice Neill rC' 

tlsiied- 

19/A GcloAer.- Captain llio'uas Hmves Pnrtter,of tlieSib native iiifaniiy, to be lionoiary 
Atde-(le Camp lu tbe coiituiaiider-ni*ciiief ' 


FURLOUGH TO PUROI'E. 

Und ,fepfe>nAer.--f.^^uien,«iu J. G NeiU of (hr Madras i|turopean Reslment, Is peimli- 
Ipil til irsleu dm Adjmaiilcy oi that Corps, and lu leiuiii to lltrope on sick certiAi.,iic,eni- 
baikliic fioui the VVesieni Coast. \a 
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I.lciilrnniit S O. C Reiiaii<l, Madiai I'lirnprsiii I iiit II. fi N‘iiilrt‘>n, Slli 

n-iii«c iiiranlit, Lieiiiriiaiit (I 3 i«vri C.i|)iaiii) II. Fuller, Till, lo eiiiliiirk fioiji itie » estrni 

nth Octohrr.— Cnp’Tiin II R. Rk kpits, 4S1I1 Uest- Native I f-iiiiiy. 

t,ii-iiti-ii.iiii F It iI'-fIi,' 2 iil (lo.^o Pill I1.11 h liiiiii ili>‘ W-siPiii Ci'iiS' 

I'/A - I iPiiieiiam (Bicipt i',n>l»iii) (J Wamiiiioi'iI of llir 5 li» flpciiiipnl Native 

IiifiiMM, IS |ii iiiiititi| tn ipi,i"ii Hip aiMiiiiiiMiiPiii of iLi.uipr R.i-lvr niid [iitHi|ii«iei t» tiiai 
I'lirps .mil III II'lIIIII lo ImiiHIM' ml liiiImi^li, "miIi.i. ka ' 11 mii i|ir \IV>lpiii Cii'lst. 

Lleulpii.ilil N tViviii>lii, III, trill aiiil I'nsi4ii I. npiiii'j, Oili N. I. 

EX I It I CIS HI' LIT I Kits 

T.rtter ttatffl Ath l/ir?/ISin .S ‘ Wpdr'i p <!■ .t i|ii> a.lmv.i'iep liprplnforp ErnniPd to indi- 

I Id Hills II li (I li IS p lii'f II il is III I s.'il 110,11 I '1,' ''I'l I H c'. 01 li.' VP 11 -.1 iipd as I lip alipt II .It I \ e 'o i .ikiiio 
tit* II 11 I'll l>\ 1 mil t Ill'll II il, lip Cmllllliii it II Kill III!' r.liHP (ii||iliiioils,\I/. Iliiil llip\ 1 I It p llitiii 
^plVL•s niilioiii ill l.ii iiiiiIpi till-iiiilPis'iMIiP luiMi iii.ijiir tm ilic |iiii|)ii»e tif b.iii!. iiininicd 
mill >1 iiansjpp III I-iii'l.uiil. 

•I ‘ To mill I I'l" iS -o Liri'iiii,9',iiU('d wlio d > mil iiiipf I tii quit ilic cotiiiir}, j 011 will si 'in 1 114 
alli'W.iiiip nlui'cspi. • • 

ill. ‘ I liiii IipIiis ilip Hurd tiii 1 <iii':l| mi mi k i pi li|i(nl« uliirh C.ii'l.iiii MfKi li/|p li.is otil.iiiipil 
iliidpr llip iPsiil.ilimis III Hip spi s |i p, .imiI Hip Cmi'lil.liiilpr iii ''lili't li,iviii(; iP|>ml d ill 11 ilia 
• iiiiliapiiy si I'p oil II ' INI Mi Kpii/ii’ s lip'ilili 1 ■ ihIpi s iiiis liri|i • of Inn 1 vl.is pi v iilipi idi.mlp,’ n e 
fll.ill Ill'll p liwli ii|ioii ilii'I "'lipil li'i ii|iiiii Hip r\iiii iiiiiii lit tnpivp iiimitlis liuiii lllp diilu iif 
bis I'liiiliHs 111 Hip lliim i| Kiilsdiiiii.' 

t clfer dulid\]f/i l/i/,/ isji. —I'.ua I * In mn Iptipi in tliis dciMiliiient dated .lUHi >l.ir( li 
l.isi, III Imi'p dll ' I 'I d Hip iiiiiiipili.ilp disl iiliiiti"ii .it tlip <~i>m s limili . 

2 ‘ lit Hip p\l)liilll'iii III loin iiimiilis ilic il<itp m Hip 1 iiiuiiiciiipiiipiit of Hie ilisi 1 ilnilimi inii 

n HI rnisp <1 utiii 11 lo lip iiiadp iH Hie I' iirii|ip.iii oliirei' iiiiil iiipii vDiiiIpiI to "liaie in i', aiid n lio 
lioiii li.ti iiip dipd III lifi liidm lipiiiip Hip disiiiiiiiiiiiii 1 O'iiiiipiilpiI , li.ive imt ipppivid ihrir 
sli.iipK. 'I 111' ipiiii II u ill dHiiiisnisli Hiosp lipli.nsiiiu Ki Ins 'Maji’sii 's ip»iiiipi H, lii'in iliosn 
lipimi'111.1 III Hie 'll■'l|■illl> ’s .111111, and iviH rill cilv the sum due lit e.iLli in Hie Liiripnty in 
nlilrli Hip Ki'ii'ml ili-nih'iHoii hiis Iippii yi.iile. 

3. ‘ 11 III II till ipiii, .1 'll .11 imvp III III pi p|'.iipil ,iiid tr.'iiisiiiiilPd. 110 pai iiieiils iiiu^ he made 
III Inili.i nil ai'riiiiiil Ilf Hie tban s siipi iIipiI.iii it ^ 

4 ‘ Ymi mil likpivipp li.insinit 10 iis ,1 c'iiiMleie rii|i) of Hie All* fur Hie Emopej.i pan uf 
Hie fiirLt', iliciMii" Ijiiiv ihe dHleieiit sliaies lidvc hern paid.’ 


MISCULLilNl'OUS. 

mUitaiy Ih'p/ii linent, ll/fe Oituher^ -Ills Kxi ellpiirv fin ill. fSptiPral Sir Pprppiiiie 
M.iiH.iiii'i K.. c II , a|ipmiiipd h) the liuiimalilp 1 Iip Cuiirl of DiiPCim* t.i bp coiiiin.in.lpi of all 
Hip fiiiii'S'I n ms iiiiilpr Hip |irpsidPiii r of (A>ri hi Hpoisp .iiid oiip nl (he p'liiiii i,|i 1-'tbpipof, 

liaiiii'.i III 11 veil on liii.ii fl till* Y'l ih ttotl ill' iisti'il ii.iHis hai p hppii .'iliiii'I'li'iid m Ins 
e\ei'lli‘iit), tilid Ills PSPpili iiry Inis Hiis il.iv taLi 11 ln$ sr.il .is si i oiid iiipiiiIipi uI Hip cuiiiiril ,n 
■ Ills pii si'lpin V iiiiilpr ilip iisii.H seliilp fi inn Hie i.iiiip.iilH oi i.mi st, i.iuisi. 

jl II otiKPi s .111(1 sol'liPi B nil the ”si.ihii.hiiiPiH of Foil.St Upni<.;('mil iihpi I i"nlpiiant (ii'iici.ii 
Sii I’piP'iinip M.nilaiid as ('iiiiini.niilin iii-Cliief, .mil .ill iciniiis arp in he iii.iiIl hi Ins i'\cpI 
I lent.} acculdlili;!) . 

\ Wiili rpfpn iiLF lo Hie rjpiipial Order hy^STiveriiiiiPiit of Hiis d.ilp, aiinniiiiniii'Hie arriinl 
of III* escellpni'V l.ipiit- Geiipi.il hir Percpiine Maiilaiid, k c R , I'inniii.in.lci in 1 IiipI ,11 this 
presi'li nei, Hip iirlil lionuraide ihp Ouvi inin in (niiinil ■* plp.isad to dir r t tli.il .iH hoiioi* 
and cinnidiinpiiis 11 Inch hale ll(■lpllllolc Iippii paid l<> I leiit. Cnii'i.il Hn.-hminrahle sir 
11. W. O'l'all.'phaii, K c, B. bliall be Luiiiiaiicd «> ins exeelli ni] iiniH Ins cmliai k'diuii. 


GENEILVL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-I>i-Cri lEK. 


I MISCELI.AVEOUS. 

rjeail (Juen te> * Choultry Plaint aj#A'tepf'-'l hr pnirrrdliiss of a Boaid of nfncprj, 
of ivliirli I'nlniipl Spfell ivas pipsiilpiit. iicpiiH) a*spnililpd at llip preiidriir 1, lo. Hip I'liiio'se 
I I'f liiip«ni::iiiii!! and BiihiiiiHini! an opininii niinii rpiiain iiniHeis in diriniip holmrii rapMins 
I tVliiHipr and nsliiiini' ol iIip Hllli N . I , liailli;! hecil licroie Hip Cniiiliia'iilrr in Chipf, ills 
I Ehipllciic) has tiiucli FaiiBr.icimii li^uiahiip; kiiuiiii ilie icbiiU lui ihe iiif'iriii.i(inii ol Hie 

r ^Frnin H|p InvpBlUailon In qiiPsH'iii, it ivoiild appear - » 

Tli.ii p-iiaiii rPiirpspiiialioiiB, iiivnlvins Capi.iiii ivMsHpi'b public prohiiy and prlv.iie 
honnH, wpre iiiadp in Captain Ostioinr, hi aii iiiilividnal »liice dead. 

2. *rii. i Ibe rfptfBeiitation»Ailiiili have lieeiipmvid to ihirBaiisfactpiii of the rnnii and 
■ Hip 'roiiiiiiaiidpr 111 -riiipf i" be pioaeiliei f.dse and Kinmidlpsa ; piovefliat 1 aidaiii iMnailrt’i 
' character, public and private, Jmalns uniarnisbed and free iriiui laiiii or 9U»piciou. 



yO GENERAL ORDERS BY 'BilE COMMAN^DER-IN'CHIEF. 


Si That the rcpreBciitailuiis, inadr Itv an arlfiil and nailve lo aiuwer bl« nivn 

piiiposi- 8 , Acie nevf I iIilIcib bulIi aa * atitiitn OsUoiiih, liriiiR aware of ilieii iiainre anil |^u- 
ileiic), could iiiti li ive cmiccnled, or withlield, wiili aii> regard to ilie ricdii of Ibe seivice 
or Die hoiini of ihi-Lorps; and lUai,ciiiisei|iiciiily, there are uui any gr uiids for ilu* cliarera 
prefeired by Capiaiu Wliisiler ui<aiiiBi rhat vlttter- 

It U but beldoiii lii.’t, from an ordeal >r ihfs deBCtiptiun, hntii panics r^cape iinliijiirrd ; 
but. III! the |ire»eiit iidcasiou. Hib Bxeel^jiicy enurt;!}' ciniciiriiiix wiib the opliumi «i the 
Board. coiisidriB that blaiiie, or irproac: , raiiiioi reatoii.ihly hr atiadicd to cithn Oilicri ; 
and (riiiix (bat (hr) wilt avail iheiitseitcB of the oppoitiinity of leiiiriiiiia In ihos^iibiii of 
conliiiliiy and ciHlldcnce nhich *- 110111(1 belone lo ollkei!) of Ihe eiiinr cops. V 

The iiiaiiei haviH!; tliiis been fully investiented and Uii.dl) disposed ot, is nut to lie tr>a;i;iiatcd 
on liny pretence wliatevei 

IJcad Quartern, Fort St, George, 39th Sept. WS6 .-Wie Auhict ronri m.irtial lately as- 
Brniblrd in Foil Si, (■roii'e to try ccri.iiii iiiilividiialii of H M, liSd rriiiiiiciit, foi inxidi 'idi 
iiair cuiidii(.i arisiiia out of a liitiiBniii-oi wlticli tiiiik plnce on the Isi bciiieinliri, liduiit; tei 
iiiinitted Its piocrediims ill the coiiviciiiiii of twelve of ihrse men. and llii Pxcellriicy I irn- 
lenaiii Geiicial Hie Huiiorabte Sir K. W O'Callashnii b.ivitii{ nuhseqnentl) directed .1 niinuie 
enquiry to he iiisiituied iliroiish the dcinity adiiiiant sencr.il of It* W. imces, foi ihe noipuse 
pf Uiveriainiiiit wbeilior any aolid aroiviii «f diseoiiieiit exisicd on il.e p.iii oi Ihe aoldii’ts 10 
cause 80 sudden an onl hrCiik and loraeifuliies* of doty, withinil ha* ins been nidr 10 dticiner 
(hat .Illy one auiist.iiiii!it Ciiiise of ai|rv.iU"*e i oiild he aildnced hj anv liidiviilu.il 111 the ioi|iB, 
eaiiiiot allow ihc occasion to pass niilioiit ofleiins a few observaiioiiB tlieieon. _ 

11 appealSi Ih.ti the ooiiiiiian.iinit "Ihcer liavinit eiiterediiilo anew coiitr.ic; tor the supply 
of bread to lliecorp*, (whuU had in several instances beeniepoilcd previously as bad h) the 
iiiFii) and desirous of pulling a Biop lo liirse coiiiplaints, by furnishiu!: iheiii «iili a beilcr 
article of loud had aaieed to an liicicase in the puce of eight pice per lb. in excess *if ntiai 
the) had hitheiio been uceiistoiiied lo pay ; distaiisned with the aiiaiiseiiieiit. Ilie men .ii-si in 
bled III a Iniiiiitiiious luanner on the oeciisiDn lelerieil 10, when llie rations weie nboiit 10 he 
diviriliiited bv Ihe qnailer iiia'iei lo the several comiiaoieB, lo pieseine ol the (apl.no -oitl 
•uhalterii of the day, and disrcaaiding ilie ordeis of these oiUcers, who diiecicd ilit-m to dia. 
per*e and leiiirii 10 ilieir ({oniteis, ni.iile a siniiiliaiieous iiish upon ihe biead, tCiilleriiig 11 
about the barrack, sqiiaie, whereby lud loaves wvie loai or destroved. 

Snell aprocednie neaiieaks ii spliit of ^ll•llbIllrliMatly/l, and waul of disciidtiir in iliedid re'ii- 
meiil wbi( 4 i llii excellency would iioi have aniicipaied could have iiianiieBicd itsell in <1 corps 
whose geneinl eoiiiliiLi lierelof'>re siiiee il eaiiie under Ins coiiiinaii'l has been iiiarKcd lt> .1 
degree ol iirdor and rcgulailly ftial has u.illed foitli coininriidaiioii in more iii‘ojince» (liaii one ; 
he 18 however willing 10 suppose tliii iiiomeniary eliiillition on Hie pari ol Ihe men did 1101 
iojuIi Horn ail) preeoiiceried |il:in, oilieiwise lie could designate it as liille shim ot a C"ii- 
spl'acy to iiiuiiiiy; bill tliai led away by some niixjiidjiiiig oi deslgiiing individiialx, Hiey 
were hui I led 10 the coiniinisioii of this most iiisiiboriiiiiaie act, ivlihoni having siiiliiieiiHy 
leflecied upon its enorinlly or cunveriiienees, wbieli is greatly to lie deplored. Hiidei ihii pei- 
suasion his excellchc) is not now disposed to visit Hie offence bj any gre.iiei nica'ine of se¬ 
verity, than the inainleiiaiice of diseipline has iiiineralivelv called for. Iiemg willing lo hope 
the luiuie behaviour of ilie men will retrieve ihi?ieinporai> sHama, winch ihen iiuoie of con* 
dueling (liciiiselves on the occasion in qnestitin.lias brought iipoii the repulation of ihecoips. 

I he h.isis of all iiiiliiaiy iirgiiiiizaliiin is siihoidiiiailon, 110 tiicniiisiaiictsi an jnslif) or s.'Ik* 
lion a plea for its being losi sight of, no supposeil giievaiicp should evei load a s.ildiei 10 f.u - 
gel, * ilial iihedieiice Is Ihe flist principle ol diitv.’ If he has any giound «f L'otii|,l.iiiil, ihe 
Aniclesof War ami the peisoiial abstract iiccoiint hook, wiili wldcli e.ich man is now riiinish, 
ed, poiiil out the mode in vvhich ledrcas ts to he suijghi lor, andiliis inusl be siiicil) eiilurced 

and adlier, d to. ' . . ^ .1 , • . 

This order is lo be re.id lo the men at three smcessive paiade« of Ihe regiment. 

fleatHfuaiiert, Choultrg PtoiH, 'IfA f/cfober.-lineHiiqnishiiig Hie loniniaiid of tlir 
Madias aimi which be h.is had the bon.,1 10 exercise nnb »o mncli pride and seiisl.ieiinn to 
hinisell, Sir Roherl u'Callaghan feels it lo be at) agieeable dni> to recmil his |i|ipioiiaii..ii nf 

the /cal and ability of the general and field officers and geneiat slaff, and to uller Hieiii his 

acknoa'iedgineiiis lot tbecoidial support which they have at all ilnies affoiueii uini 

II is mosigrailfiing (o the Licnt. fleiie-ial lliai be ieBl‘;ns his imp. >111111 rl aige to so 
dislingiiislietian oft^ er as Sir I'eiegrlne Maitland,—and with Ills eiiiee lest ivinlies lui us 
eoniiuuel prosperliv aiiiriionoi he now bids Ihe Madias niiii> farewell. 

IS<A October-Li.*iiienaiil (leiieral Sir Heregitue Maiihinil, 1 ’ir taiinot eiilei upon 
fherxeiise "| bis cominaiid wUhnnt expreesiiu Ihe eniiro conn, m w .'e feels iii lire nble 
support of his general and Held olftcers and staff of an army wliith has IjeeJi so |..iig .ind 
proudly distiiimrislied for Its discipline and gallaniry. , , , .... ,„i.;,i. 

It will be ills coniliiiied caie lo iiptiold Ihe high leputHioti which it ha. i> niii'’!d, and winch 

he trusts that all ranks will eorili.illvc«iiiibiiie t« malniaiM 1, i.pm 

/year/grmrter.V, C/,oult>i, PlaM. I 7 fft S 

inmh giaiilledbycomninnlcniioiis from the ollieerscoipuiaeidiii/ ui M.ilacta ,11 [‘“''J, , 

reporiing the eri.b.iihari .11 on hoard Ills %l..|e>'y’» nwr/rrrmac/re ..fa coinpa ti) o h* 'h 
liegt. tinder Lieui. tsoidv't.for seiviceupoii an expedition agn.iiii Hie '''.‘i;- 

nod sMUiig that the whok ofiheH..gi had in miiested ih-nlmosi .in\ eiv 0 

ronirades in Husdnty Captain Chads.c. n. .. 

iiiiiued Usevivices, expiessiiig bis oiil|i.a*ioii H, 1 lenleiiaiU .^ordiui for th s" 1 - 

tier iuivljuMi hi* liiiil it »»<1 ilia iho l/omnuuJci-ui- 

lecoids liiMown opprohailnu In General (tidera lo the Ami)^ 
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Ocfwber. —Ruiiiipr Dantfl Wntnrr of the C. Troop ot linrs'driillei)', wlin w.ts foiiiKl 
tuiliyoiliho charge of iiiotiiiuiii cniidiicl Ht Katiiplee, uiiil Sriiirnci'il to re nvp <i 
pgaijbinciit of tkiee hiiiidieil l<ishes, lido li.irl iiis seiiieuce rcuiiticd, ivitli the fitllonmj; ie> 
afaiksliy lliii li'ccitllciicy the Coiiiii^iiiler ui Chief. 

• ilirre is iii tlie (;a^c of ilie pnsoiier Uniiiiei Wariwr, not the BllEbtrsi c\ieiiii.iiiiif> rirLiiiii- 
itanee •iN-t lie fully iii'-i its tin-iiiin(.liriii of tli'-sVtiteiKe which li,is been jtiiiM |>.is nl iiinii 
Jiiui liy the Comi~iiiii the Coiiitii.iti>ii'i-i;i Cliifi is iiiAt uuivillin!; that Insiirst aot ni .uithoiiiy 
[on assntiiiiie Cniiiinaiiil ot ihu Miilids Aiiiiv should lirto coiiliriii an award of (;oiiiiii,il piiinsh- 
nietit, dissrncefiil to ihe oU'eiidei, and, iii some dcitii'e paiulul to ilie iccliugBor the toips in 
(WIiilIi he heloiigi. 

' Mis KserlleiiLy has llifrefore dclerniiiud to irAn ihr sentence, in the hope, that tins ex¬ 
ercise of clemciii y will liove its tight rllcf i, anil lli.lt ii ■ rcnirreiiLe of siiiiilur iiiiscoDdilct will 
lause linn to regiel tlnit he h,i<i spuied thi* iriiiii a the ‘Inline of ns iiiniciioii. 

‘ I Ins tirder IS to hr lealnt th" he.id oi rv>i) I nniiic.iu Uegiinent and detachnieiit in the 
* service, and Uuiiuer Waiuei he rele.isrd and ictuiii t>> his duty. 


BOMBAY. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


IMIO MOnONS. 

4l.sf iVcpfi mhtr— TVing pf the nuropetin rei/iniejit --Ca ttaXn J T. Oslnirne to lio 
m.ij(ii, lie.iteii.iiit fOrevet ( .iiiiain) Hirciiig to he raiil.iiii, ninl Kiisigii R. J, Shaw lo he 
lieuieii.iiii, III siiLLi'ssiiiii to lliihsi.il iraiisteii ed to the invalid esialilishineiil. Male of laiik, 
luiii S-iiirinlicr • 

TlHtl A'. / -capiaiii \V. Laritiiei n> he Miijui, Lii'iileii.ini It. I.ong to hciaiitaiii, ~ad Fiisisn 
J. D. I.rri.ie to be lieiileiiaiit, 111 sin cesiloii to Uiiiioalnu ii.iiisftvrcd to ih# invalid eslabli!>li- 
meiii. IJiie of i-in'i, l.llli .September Ift.W. 

i.iV/t Detobn •—Tilh N. / Ensign (i- Cr<iiiksliaiik to be lieiileiiniit, vice Edniiids, Ii.ins- 
feried to the iiiv.ilid rslahlishnieiit. Date of r.uik 5tli October IK.ifi * 


AlM'OlNrWFNT. 

SO/A Sepffmber.— nya Rrmlntion passed §nderilaie ilicizth instant, In the pnliilGal depart- 
niBiit, Ilie iiahi hoiioi.ilile the Governor in CunnLil lias u- eii pletisC'l lo .ippoint liicvei rai-taiii 
O. I.eoi.iiid Incob, of the and or Oreii,idler ti.iiive iiirantiy, seLoiiJ as»iai.iiit to itie political 
asenliii Kattywar. • 


FURLOUGH To EUIIOPK- 

II //1 Ocf.-Captain R. M-Hughes, of ih^4^tli ii.itive iiir.nitiy, is allowed a furlnus'h to 
Europe foi three yeais, fiii the lieiiellt of bis liealtli. 

U/A Oc/.— Lieutenant Colonel C. Payne, of the C:b native iiifatilry, is allowed a fiiilonijli 
to liiiriipe for ibe heiieilt ot Ins he.ilih. 

IS/A Oet -l.ieiiteiMiit W. II. Mctlatrn: of ihe Gib native iiif.iiitr), la allowed a fuiloiigh to 
Europe, for Ibe bellelit of Ilia lieallb 

l7fA O.'/,—Lieutenant tl. L. Brali.i/on, of ihe regiment of ailillt-iy, la allowed a fiiilongli m 
Europe tor thiee ver>s foi the bciietit ul his lie.iliii. 

'Bth Get. —Lieutenant colonel It. Snllieil.ind, of the ISili iiatiir inr.iiilry, i> allowed 
a foiloiighto Europe fer three years fiointlie date of Ins ciiibaik.iiiun. 

l.icuteniiiit coloin ‘ '' iipbcll, of the 23inl native infantry, is altuwed a furlough to Eii- 

rouc on prlt.itea<r.iirs.‘fai luree yeais, from ihe d.iie of bis einhaikaiioii, 

7 /A Ocf.—Eiisiga U. H. Uackintosb, of the gd grenadier luiive infantry, is allowed a 
furluusli to Europe, fur the beuetit of hia bcaliii. 

LWALIDED. 


' OfA October — Llenlenaiil W. Edwuds, of the 5th native Infaiitry, baviiig fniiiisbed a me. 
dicalf^riillcaie of Ills iiialiiliiy to perform the active dutiee of his profeiBiuti, is at bis own 
request tuiuferred to ibc invalid eiablisbineut. ^ 

• KI^'S TROOPS IN INDIA.* 

HU Fticellency the Coinmaip/r-ni-ribief has been pleased to sanelfnii the cxeliaiige of 
Lleuienai't Duiibar,of the SOtbmoot with Lieutenant Pigou of the 3tst Foot. Also the ex- 
changeof Lireteaant lluicbiuloii of tbe 2Mb Pool with Lieaieuaat Manie ofiheSist Foot, 
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IJf.V i>ra;ootn - roiiiri rnriiils'i to )■« lii‘<i|riii<iii, uiibout ptii>'bai>e, tire Aiix-M .Ifu'chi 
rd , l.uuti-n:i"t I i illmi ht i .ipli ili, uiil-ont |iiiri'lu->(' vict* Mtliu drriMoi'd ; .iiiil 
MMOoiii III til'lioiilfi,, 1111 . wiliiiiiil pill. h:t-t, fii , I riiiiii piaiiidKid. 

• 1 / ! u If -Hnnt.il . ( rfi'.iPioii i<> |i.' iii'iiiiirijiit, l.j p^ichite, tin- ]f JT imi (irn 

ii,ii;i ft ; F.iininn I biiiiib) riaiii m ’le liriii<:|'.i‘ i, iviili nil |iuk liii^e, vili L.ii iii:u‘ Ii< ( c-.h it 
i\tn t’lWf I Hnlldid |o lir lirti(ili:ii,i ni'lioi-l V lor r.'lilci i)i << .ii.i d. 

A tJrii*iial MiilPi, Kills’'Ifooin. d.itifl t'in'i ,)/ lictotnr, Im Hi". FxriIII iir> ihf Cuni 
in iiKii 1 -III ( till I, .iiilioiiiuf<1 till- i|»|)iii .iniriil III M.ijdi ili'iii'i.il .Sir Williair ll.ii ic.iii, i. 
n In i» ii'ienl Mai’ir i.i'iiiriit alsnii on'If filutl of il,i Rmi.al .\iin> , oii.l M.i|in (ii^rril 
Sii iii.iiji' nidu" III sin I'pfil M.ij.ir <Jriii r.^ Ilankfi, iMa'Iid' ■‘iron - 

Iliit'i ttr.i,(U 'll .i jiiiu-.il ■ out- u> .tnal )itM 'il I’n n.i on liir li>.i| 

Jii'i, tSS Lli 11 '. .ii.si'p!i iv.ii)'I, li. V Ctli ilrc't 1)1 I-not, nin ,if...mi.-I o'ltl" lolloii ini' 
I li.i'S, 

'll nil i.iiidiK I in,Illy iiriliC 'iniiii{ itie .i.lri of ,iii oUii or and a i.t'iitlriu.iii, ill llir li llnw- 
liii- iii'l.inr . 

Is: In iia III:; .11 I lie Mo*)* I .ilile «l In'! lloi'iiiio'i I on 'ho l.voiiiiis oi llir I7lli I'liii.iiil 

Sli In V I II III. Ji V Sf III). II ,if II |. s lid (> el Ills'lipoi |i r nllii 01 . 

a'nl III liii* III-; I 1 .III iij’i I iMotIrr t.»'oil IS II iri^l<iiil. <idil • ‘■oil (n T!l. r.i|il. (fiiidnii, Id- 

III I'll ol I'll dill I • >1 i.ir’iiM nil'll 111 rI >li, 1 -i" tod ,i in li in I Iio mKi Ihmii! Iiv 'iH io", v ii|i i i . 

(oroiii loiiKi'Mi I,'I , 1 ' .'Ol fnil'i III I'lo il '1 Ills','ll 0 ‘ 1,111 ';i iiiiin lip liiiulit'd linn lithlii 

I'.i ih hi ,1 ! ili'i I I lii'iii ‘ kiim ni'd oil lio< wi ; ' iiO l.l. It In ill; |ii"t‘i'l\ iii\..m‘ II., Mw 

0 111 K I I il'. S'!iiiill i.iii'Iii! iialli 

tit»f..i Ill lull' liisii" oiturili Tii'.'liinl .nil! I'i'i<ldii|'i'I up it hi' I n .ul'I'Oi'l 

I . 0 nor l\l'Il iV ll.l' Ino plllil'l I I ll'il ' II 'III .. Kal, ). h.l:: Il IoI,Im liilU ..Id nil l.l' Ill'll III 1 |l I'l 

II 1 '!' .ni'ii' III I,' ni' i|'''iii|i,ii 

I li ,i, 1,1' I '111 '' -I lilt li. -I III' n.' •' Ilf till I 1. 

•| 11 ii III I. '' I' II.u III I'l or* "I'l iii'l in I 

M' I 'll ( I '< 1 ..'; I'mid hull'.;iii ti i,..l><i'. ')'• i ilii .1, I'n. <t .idjiii'nL linn tn In di*iiii*'‘< d In^ 

11 .'J ol . 1. 'I H 11 i. 

1 |i|'i'looil ( 12111 1.1 I| I r N I' Vwf'.'l f'lmif'i'll'/'' - I '"I 

11'-' s h'l H,' I'',! c’h i,t n thr -I ii-i h !> ), 

I 111 ' ..Il - 11 -I Inc* 'll »lio .iiiii\ 111 lin’i i.fJiaviii'j iii'i.ii' 'iinini n .iiin .' m ii.. 

noiii I. I iiF'i' )• ol In ini ‘'I'll I'' |..i is .III 'illn I". II nut' I' ■ -' iili iii o ii hitli li i^ In i ii ' < t |)io- 

pii)>;ii ' I Ml or hi'ii. Ii"i'i.^'Ill I* till ill III'!.. Ill 'll 11 ilii' 1 ill', lliin li> Ills iiiiiiii ■ 'll . 11 . 1 

11,. .1 I'l M n 'll I In d 11 ' i ' ; I Sill 1 l•'t,Il In , 'nl I'l n III I In ~'ii''i'i, n iil i i I ..i ni' 

I 'I I's. 1 I I'Ill-I, .1. < \.l.il II J' linn I' (it III'-i >' .Is III li I' ii'iiii III ll.,i' ulili II li.i' |i.iS'n‘d. .Ili.l 

Vl'i.l 'l I ... I li I'll.I 111 Ills p o . I 1 II ( l..l'l, II SilllO'l ..I 'lll'.l'lllll 

(IJ' 1 'ii‘i'rl 


i'JLITAHY 


(.M'.'iii* I; I'. lonHi.r.', //. ’/ /’niro' i» hutm 

njirniy, .vAKiiiAcr.y, a no oiurns. 

VAllTll'i. 


Atlr. 
Si j). 


14, 

•J 

li'l. 


0( t l’. 
It. 


Id, 

U. 

17, 

19^ 

Vov. 3, 
Sep H, 


40 . 


R'ljnite. Ilif 1.1(1 V of c.nil'tiii \. T. ILi'iil, I iialivi' iiil.iiilrf, of .i d.iii" lil^i. 
Kyoiik Vli\(>i>, ilin wild ')1 lu'iit' n oil Itiirloii. lolli ii .;iiiii'ut, ol I'vni sens. 
tVl.idr.!'., llio l.id V (d i .>i)l'iiii Anderson,'llh li';l>t ( .vnlry, cl .i sun. 

Uiiri illy. III! !■( ly ol linnit'inuit Jiiiiu'x lli'uid, loot .ii iillerv. ol n ('.'I’l^^Iilcr 
1)11111-Oiiiii, tUi; 1,1 ly ol III iiti n int''.r: Fills, .-.rlilli r>, oJ .a «lriii';ht<'r 
Fori I'l illi.i n, iiie I Illy id lii'iitr-iniiit J. I', kou.iy, l-ii m J* st.y‘s i-ltli ri';;!- 
111 ,-n', ol (I'liiyhti r. 

B.ii r i( kjior'', (ho l.'dv of lioiil Kitlno, Ofli ii itive in''11111 v, <>( d inr-lilop 
Itol.ii ‘III, llio l.iiiy 01 limit, '.ini J. U. W I Foil his hi^liiiobs Iho .Ni(’,aii)*!i 

I , r\ ii'e, ()' Il son ;iii(l heir 

Mil'! "Il l, , (lie l.itlv cl lo.i.i'ir J Jeiikiiis, Ins inrijcsty’d lUli light di.rgooiis, 
ol .1 il.iiij.liter. • 

P. III. I. 1 . JiJ.o l.iily of 1 'iiH.'iiii F rtr.itnii, ol tin' fii tli ii.atiy p infaiilrv, of :i bh'i 
t.lih ai iilo, tin; l.adv of llPUtcri.iiit ,1 C.'ililidii 11 , ol the 'Jlst ri glim iit iiinl 
,is'i'l,,iit SI I veyor goni'r.il, of .1 sen. 

Cull lilt I, tho J.'dv ('• linilteimiif ( ' lonol .Fiiinos IJiii.lfeild, r. i-., of 11 Rini. 
.Tiiiii-iliior. , tho l.idv oflio 'f. 1* ii-ker, .ad|r. n.ifiyo inJ'Jiilry, nl n 'on. 
Del'll, ttio lyiU' oi .'il. K. Hiirsom, ,l,;iii,ty .issist iiil'liiiiss,,i y. ol u datlglilOf. 
<.lii)wriin;hi‘e, Ih" l.idy of K. D.ishwo..,!, Es#). [{. A., of* son. 

B .rr.n kpoi ( , III.’ I o. Di. How, TSIli iialivo ir, uni try, ol ;i son. 

Fort Wi'li.on, I'lo ■'•dv ol CiipUiii F. C M.ithMS, his utaji'sLy'ii 4 UUrci;iiiiciil, 

(.1 .1 SI, I 

MAKRfAOE'?.' (^ 

SiiiMt M.'iry’s^hnrih, Miidt.is, hy 11 ,o Kuvd. R Ik- Dentrni, ensiKH Weorgp 
H.'iy .Smilk Yaios, of tho Hill nalivc inf.rniry. to Ijouisii Ariici, sormiil 
d.iiiRlil, r of Iho l.iio O B.iiilio, C«q., fiirnioily of tho Medn .al Rfaril. 
RIark Town dtapi'l, .Madrat,''j Hio liev T-VW. Bloiikiii»o|,' »uh-( i,> aiitor 

J. Crtir,*-of Iho onlnance dopartinoiit, to Mi's Francos I,."* Itedo 
Rol;,,iuiii • hull'll, by tho Ro\<l. Moii'.aii D.avusii lioiitoiimit rdnio'nl krllnir 

Oiu nil, 1 .th ii.tiivo iiilaiitry. In Ijiiuitn Jankj tilth iluylitor of Jotopu 
OiibiTt, K*q., of Two»’d-LyiriiiiRtj>)i, Kiuits. 
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Sfp Mailr.'is, by the n,<‘T M Bowie, I). Trail, E?q , assistant siirprnn, frlli Jij-.h 

iMvaIrVn 1 i» CJtlieime. eWlOiil tUiujjliter oi (lii‘ Ijto Jo-.. Clirislie, tvc]. bup 
( ii’i.ii, liiiiitly A(. B 

St tJoiii-fft 'h C itlu-digil, M.iiIim-!, Jjy tlit- Il^v. T. Siiriiie^, n \. riwr'i'i 
Irviiij’ Sinill*, I*;'.!!.. fou, t.i Jl.si I-m'iIi, tin, ilm .1 

ti‘» (<l till* iiitc Im M.n (•oi'.Tld. j-*'i ItiiiH t lin t’nK--.Tliii »■ 

37 , It i‘, liv till- til P .1 \ ■' .B J l'.\( I I't. I '--41 fl^'lslaIlt!lUI- 

1 •(li 11,11 ii <• iiil.im 1 \ . ti> i ;■! ’.'1 .T ,ilV •l-'o; lili'> m IInoi-i 1 Jl-ii ns, Kiq- 
<•1 t iiiinl I II .Ml tl II 14 I i 1 1) ni.i |iii I'm 11^. 7 l!i ]M.i.l< . ooIim' ini.inti y 

JS, Si SI.ii y's 1 li'iii li, M uli.i-', l)s till' Ui'v ll- A. TJ»-iil 'ii, rfi.'ii u P iii.isi<'i- sur- 
|| iiilj! J.ii Ksii.i (il llii'( Cl II i(i\T-111! 1..II y, to ’Ml s I .iiiin.i M n T'.irl.iiiu-, 
‘.’.I <1 ■ii<iiti I il iioiisioooil .iiiotlicL.irv Ai.ii I'‘.rl.iHK-, ut Ibf ]Vl.ulr.i>i 

4 t.'lt>.l~lllll 4 ‘ll( 

Del I, S.ui’'.ii,i O'- ».v \t’. I'i;,i'i't”'i, I'll ii.iim- int'intiy, tii Mary Ann, socoml 
il III C'l'P Ml L 'lioiisiiii fc.’- 4 | , Ni'w r\, Jrol.iiiil. 

- , M.iili .IS, .ii St. iJi"iii-(.'«‘’s C.'iilii ili.il. lifii.i iMiit ll.iltafoil, tltti M.-iJr.is ii.iiivo 

iil.iiitiv til Gi tiif^i iji'l So .IQ, il Mi’’hti'i‘III Jiiliii lloiicy, l'-sr| , C.ili'cliiii, 
< .ii>i ’<'1 Oiiuit ll(>|ii*- • • 

ti. 'v’li” nr, J. B i^.i[>iii I If II I‘ 7 sii .s»!i;:f-ivi. Milii:!it r.'vali't, to M'li 11, tl iii,':li - 

til lit C I’ll I V I''I! I'll III), 4)1 .11 r Illf-I V 

, S III;;'ll, l-'i II 11 . 11 1 iiili.i, I'-nit ‘III At.it Ilf w Siiiilli, iittn’i.ltiil"' liliaci|i:il .issis- 

t lilt III I li('i • ,iiiissif’iii’i I’l il.o !>.LiJ,;or .I'lil Nui Siiilil 1 t cl I it’ll ii-s, t II M.ir- 
(T.iri-l b/lf ii. --I I'tiiul i’'n„iili;r 1)1 lu i; .ilicr ml Siiiilli, (.iiiniii imlin^r 
lot- ‘•'.iii'^i'r ilivi'iii'i I'l till III my 

- , Tj'iifio.ir li> ili 4 ‘Ili‘\. J’islii r, D.n 1 fs Fit.i; tii.iiiu, h'q ail|HtTi 1 lOtli iiativi* 

ml.ml I V. til M.i ii)il.il I ll'l'v. iifU'itCl iI.iiiitUI' r <>! ili.'ijnr I', (iu.itliiii, 

siipi’i iiiti’iiili'-it ll ( ''tint 

I'l, K IIII i.il. li\ till’'li‘\ Will ’• Ill'll fSi 111Km.. , lisq i lili lijjht iiif.mtry, 
t l\,( t Ilf I nil*. Imil 111 ll 111,; III i-r I’lSii. i itl.in, Ilsi) of llif s iiiif r.ii ps 

, Sail" nr, till’ lli'v J- . 1 . 'I’l' ki'l*, A M . J 1 . Bii'K-.oii. Iv.ij-, assist iiit 

'111 , I’lili till 11 iiii 11Vi-ml -litry r tni in tiii;,l(i it rli ii;;i' o! rliiisimi st.'fl, to 

W.iPi, \ tiini'.f‘,t i 1 '!ii,''lit»’r o^ tiu' l.'tf A I’rmjvlf, Esq of {si-rsOI.iim, 

II nvljiirn’.siiii f, '1 «it!.''ii(l • 

17 , fliiiiili.iv \ tl'f Iti'v .! Jj iirit’. Mr W ,T I\<‘ii|Jlfrilin'. .•sist.mt 011^1- 

III 4 r. II. ( .S. t.i i'll iri.iii, i-lil.'-it ll iii'ilitfr of .'li. U BncLtlii.lii, ■.(■'-.iiiu 

t 'I'l li O'" St - Aiiili o w's c Inn I ll 

DF. 

1,' _'M, ?I.i li.is, I'.i’iilv E'l/.t, Cif ml.lilt 4 l-i'i,’’ili r OI Ii'"jl 4 'ii.iiit < nl.jiii'l Cli-vi l.iiid 

i''lh M nil IS 1. liivi- 111! mtry, .i;',<'<l li* ilmiitliH ami IJ it.ivs 
ji t.III.Ill) .111 ll. I'l,I'll Is lliiiry. tl'f in'Dll'I'll of filsi' 11 F It. S’lnsi.m. 4.1J 

111 .nil I' .lit vi-II.l.i'iti’i, 1 1 ^'i ■i,tlii(’i' iiio'it'is ri III !> tl.i V s. 

'.! 1 . !l"i I'l.ii’. Ill v>t .Ki'i'i Ki iii|.si)ii, ' 7 ( ll n I I) nir.i'ili'i, up* ll iSyi’.irs 
,‘t. M.ii’.r.is, lif 111 f I- ml T. M Olii istn-, nf t'n- (Sill n it 11 f i" 1.1 iiti. 

’J, i!.'.ir\, i II 1 "'ll'- lo't ll Tf I'.iis. 1,1 I'r 111 fs,(||lcsti 1 .iiflit'rolvr‘Tfri- 
ii.ir\ ' II il Wtiiii..lii l:.'I I‘iii|i II , . 1 - f I .t yitars- mkI ll mnnl'i 

(> \li‘i I ' 1 , 11 - ''111', J m-rs J.ii I. o I. tlif l.'i lit -.nil 1 I 1 ipl 11,1, J D I! illDll, M 
II itii 1 i"i I I'l J, . 1 '- I’ll *■' Mill nils 

t J, S I irnli'i i'- ll 1 ipti'i J,>''jii I r tlif n li ii'itii'p inff.nl■ y- 

, M I'll I', 4111,’ nnniili .iltirliis l.itlii r, In'iiti 11 in' IV. OiirLin', i ii’,ini rr., 
'1 ''?l) Vi’.ni' 

3 , SI.'J’lioin 1'’Mount, M'litras, .siir,"i iiji I'I'lii’n, si n Itli h .ri,i]i(iii ;irlU- 
Ifiy. Ill" 111 ' 4 sifi mi'll .iiiil ilfi’iily rcf rt-iif I iiv all ll Im liiif \i inn 
fi, 1)1 r.u, C'li. 1 ll s limit y, till'ml int so i ll i ijiUiiu ond Mr-, Haikctt C. 

'II 1! itii f ini.iiiiry - 

, K'ii!,i i ,l'i'f, m tin-Soiitlii'iii M iliv.ilf I Country, r.Tjiliiu A. E. D. Eutscr, 
till' ;si!^n ilivi-inl.mtrs . .I'iii] .-fi yi'-iis. 

0, Ji iiiili'iir, i.ijit.ii.i iMvIiif. ll s M i|i'st v’s IMh 4 lr.!;'Oiiii 8 . * 

7 , iMfiii'l I lilt nil V.iiirfiii'ii. Ilf liif Inn s 4 * .Tl tillcry. 

<’hill'll I .ill, I I'nti tj lit .loli’.i l'..ili 1 fi, Ins iii.iji si v's y| ll foot, ap I’d ii \ firs. 

. 0 , Soll.iiiiiorf, Bi'i.'iffs, 111 i|iO|ilfxv, in ijtir F. .J Sjiilitr, SIh i.jii'.TJry. 

- , Nffiiin h. 1 ^ lit Olio III I’lil.nii'l T, D. SD n ‘t't, I'l Ii{;lil i ilt.'ilrv. 

I'J, F'11 AV illiT"i, Ij .s iiii.i IliiTiiilf. llio iiiiTiii iliuj;lili-r ol lifutiji? i J. D. 
'ViiiiT-' Ills M#iji si v's !’tb rf^iinmit 

I,, Cnl.ili I, SI i;,i ml Jol'ii D i.'Mi, Li-.iilfi ol llie I? ind of Un iii.iji'sty’s iitli niy-il 
I c; inif It*. 'J’his fiioils IdifV livnl .Ai ami si ri'fil ‘.?3 yr.irs Itr dif-l 
iiiii. ll I.iiiii’nli'il bv .i'l Ins . ii^indoy, fru'll'Is. tii .1 .iriitiT it nr ot. 

, ^.liiii'iir ill. Mr. Gi-'iryt’ UoTiiiisoo, sti-w.Trii in bis uiaji-st^s nih Pog-imrnt of 
fool, rim'll yt-’-Tfs, I nii'iitb, oml ii d.iys, deo[ily iPf,re^' 4 l by bis f'lmiFi, 
mil T nuiilf rolls i iii’lc of tV'i’inls. 

I'l, »'1».I'loro, finif II Vr-’inb^il llujrli fvi'niiC'ly,'st n.Tliv<*#'if iiitry 
ifi (itiiiisiir'ili, at till'bou'o I* Mr A R. (I niipbi'U, I'.i’nieuntit lb S. K W. W. 
It .'nil' of tUo ]if iisiun. fsl ililiwlimi'iil, 4 i||,<'<l Sb yoart, 'Iniodths, aod 6 
days. M 

sa, lldrr irkp-irr, ’h*. '.a,ly pi Dr. Row. Tid irs. ive tnfaiitrf. 

E 







